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— No. 1.— 

COPIES of Repoets by tbe Inspector-General of Prisons and Superintendent 
of Convict Service in Ireland, on Complaints forwarded to the Irish 
I Government between 1836 and 1842. 

i " 

i 

I Sir, Office, Dublin Castle, 12 June 1843. 

I I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, 

enclosing a copy of an Order of The House of Commons, dated the 30th ultimo, 
lequiring to be laid before the House copies of Reports of the Inspector-general 
of Prisons and Superintendent of Convicts in Ireland, on complaints forwarded to 
the Irish Government between 1836 and 1842, and calling upon me to furnish 
two copies of the return required. 

I beg to state that no complaints were forwarded to me for report during that 
\ period, except a letter, signed “John James Noble,” dated from Kingstown, 
4 detailinty some abuses in the dep6t of Kilmainham Gaol, on which subject I wrote 

1 a letter °to said John James Noble to Kingstown, requesting him to attend at my 

office, when a full investigation would take place. I received no answer, but soon 
after I received the letter back from tbe Dead-letter Office, stating that no such 
person was to be found. 

The original complaint, with my letter to John James Noble, and tbe answer 
from the Dead-letter Office, were called for by the Commissioners of the Inquiry 
held in Dublin Castle last year, and I delivered them to Colonel Wade, the chair- 
man ; and said papers were never returned to me, so that I have no means of fur- 
nishing the copies required. They will doubtless be found amongst the documents 
J of that inquiry. 

\ I have, &c. 

1 E. Lucas, Esq. (signed) James Palmer, 

) &c. &c. &c. Inspector-general of Prisons. 



Inspector-general of Prisons Office, ~ 
gjj. Dublin Castle, 9 October 1840. 

A LETTER, signed John James Noble, dated 20th September last, from Kings- 
town, having been referred to me by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, I have to 
request you will transmit to me the names of tbe witnesses you propose to bring 
forward to substantiate the charges you bring against the officers of Kilmainham 
Prison, relative to the convict service. 

I would also be glad to see you personally, if convenient, m order to investigate 
the matter. 

I am, &c. 

To Mr. John James Noble, (signed) ' James Palmw, 

Kingstown. Inspector-general of Prisons. 



My Lord, Office, Doblin Castle, 1 6 September 1 842. 

In answer to your Lordship’s note of this morning, I beg to enclose the letter 
of John James Noble, of 20th September 1840, with the memorandum of Lotd 
Morpeth upon it, and with it I have the honour to enclose the proceedings I took 
upon it, by writing the accompanying letter to John James Noble to give m a list ot 
his witnesses preparatory to an investigation, which letter returned to me 
from the Dead-letter Office shortly after, as John Janies Noble could not be 

^°™hese documents are of great importance to me, and may I request that they 
shall be preserved as a proof of the utter falsehood of the charge (I perceive m 
547 - 
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the copy your Lordship transmitted to me) that I cushioned this letter from fear 
of the consequence. 

I reported the whole circumstance to Lord Morpeth at the time, and his Lord- 
ship merely said, “ We could do no more.” 

I have, &c. 

The Lord Eliot, &c. &c. See. (signed) James Palmer^ 

Chief Secretary. Inspector-general of Prisons. 



— No. 2. — 

REPORT and Evidence taken on the Inquiry before the Chief Remembrancer 
relative to the Mode of conducting the Convict Service in Ireland. 



To the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

Dublin Castle, 20 February 1841. 

Your Lordships having referred to me accounts of the Right honourable Thomas 
Francis Kennedy, Paymaster of Civil Services in Ireland for the years 1838 and 
1 839, to the end that I should inquire into the matter of such accounts, so far as 
they relate to the payments inserted' therein for convict services, and that I should 
report my opinion thereupon ; and your Lordships’ secretary, C. E. Trevelyan, 
Esq., having by his letter to me of the 3d instant, transmitting the said order of 
reference, conveyed to me your Lordships’ request that I would fully inquire into 
all the circumstances connected with these payments, pursuant to the powers vested 
in me by the 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 55, and report whetlier the public had been sub- 
jected to any improper charges, and if such should prove to be the case, the name 
of the party or parties who have derived benefit or advantage arising from such 
improper charges ; I have inquired into the matters so to me referred, and having 
examined witnesses upon several points to which my attention was particularly 
called by your Lordships’ officer, Mr. Hankins, I have now to report to your 
Lordships thereupon as follows. 

The payments made by the paymaster of civil services for convict purposes 
were made upon accounts certified by Major Palmer, the superintendent of the 
convict service. The question therefore in substance is, whether the charges in 
these accounts for different articles were such as ought to have been allowed 
against the public ; and 1 find that the prices set down for Roman-catholic books 
for Roman-catholic convicts were much greater than the same books might have 
been procured for had they been purchased, as they might have been, at whole- 
sale prices from the publishers. 

The books were supplied by Mr. Edward Madden, of No. 7, Grafton-street, a 
retail bookseller and stationer, who was the person paid for them by the pay- 
master of civil services. Mr. Madden was employed to provide the books by 
Major Palmer, whose private bookseller he was, and who did not enter into any 
agreement with him as to price. 

• Mr. Madden charged -j s. 6 d. each for Bibles, some of which he obtained from 
one publisher, Mr. Gumming, for 5 3 d., some from another publisher, Mr. 

Coyne, for 4J. and some even at a less price. Mr. Madden, being a book- 
seller, got them much cheaper than a person not in the trade could ; but I find 
from Mr. Coyne’s evidence that he would have supplied them to any officer of the 
government, acting for the public, at 5 s. 

Mr. Madden charged 45. each for copies of a work called “ Village Dialogues, 
for which he paid 2 s. $d. each to Mr. Coyne j he charged 2 s. for Testaments 
which he had from Mr. Coyne at i 5. 3 d., and is. 6 d. for Prayer-books which 
he had at \ s. All these could have been procured by any officer of the public, 
as supplies for convicts, at the prices at which Mr. Madden purchased them. 

it appears that Mr. Madden had been employed to supply books for convicts 
by Captain Brandretli, who had been sent from England to instruct Major Palmer 
at first as to the management of the convict service ; but iMajor Palmer was 

unable 
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unable to state whether he might not have recommended Mr. Madden to Captain 

^'^Mr.'^Madden belongs to a sect of Christians who object to taking an oath, he 
therefore gave evidence on his solemn affirmation ; and having been called before 
me by a subpcena duces tecum, he pvodnced, as he solemnly affirmed, all books ot 
account in his possession containing any entries relating to the transactions m 

These books were examined by Mr. Hankins and also by me, and the entries 
of prices therein correspond with the charges made in the accounts rendered to 
the paymaster of civil services. There is no entry in them showing or leading to a 
suspicion that Mr. Madden shared any portion of hts profits with any person what- 
ever, and he positively denied that any person whatever participated with him m any 
wav therein. Major Palmer also positively denied upon oath that he participated 
in any way in Mr. Madden’s profits, or had any allowance from any person with 
whom he dealt ; but it is dear, upon Major Palmer’s own showing, that he cer- 
tified Mr Madden’s accounts very much as matter of course ; that he had no 
check upon the delivery of the books, which would guard against charges ftir 
greater quantities than were actually supplied ; and that he left the prices to Mr. 
Madden’s discretion. , , • , • . 

I have no reason to think that the charges made for other articles were excessive , 
but the whole business has evidently been conducted very loosely, and in a way 

"The® dot's 'was provided by the governors of two prisons in Dublin, who 
appropriated the profits to themselves, although prisoners in their cha^pge were 
employed in the work. The prices which they charged were rather less than 
those which it appears that the Admiralty paid for similar articles m London, and 
the convicts and other prisoners received a trifling remuneration for their labour , 
but I consider it contrary to good policy, and vicious m pnnciple, that persons m 
charge of prisoners should derive any degree of profit whatever from setting them 

Tt°k ’onite proper that employment should be provided for prisoners, but most 
fmmo erthal Xse in wliol custody they are should be allowed to act as their 
tasWasters for their own gain, albeit prisoners may receive some allowance for 

"*TtrmiLlt’'herewith notes of the evidence given before me peiiding the inquiry. 

fsiened) A. Slake. 



EVIDENCE taken on the iNOumy before the Chief Eemembrancer relative to 
the Mode of conducting the Convict Service in Ireland. 



Convict Ships by Mr. Edward Madden. 

What were the books 3-(Wi»e*i refer, to ke, j 

me°“dCb1St‘erSS&rnZ;i, Manuals, Psakeis, Bibles; that was the 
« wZSofSKd you supply 3-1 have supplied the Douay Bible ; not that siae 
‘"wha“ia:“-X 7 timS that site; what we call rojal octavo, 

l; r t S el' = were Pro- 

re;^,fZ:."°"ihVBiE 

1 5. 6 rf. Are 
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Jlr, Madden. 



30 February 184.1. 



I 



Are you right about the Testaments?— (TVaVuess referring again to his book,) The same 
TheCommoD Prayers I supplied, but not latterly, at is. Gtn 1 supplied *‘Keys of Heaven” 
at 1 s. 3 d. 

Look at these two bills, one dated February 1839 ’ — They are mine. 

Look at the prices of the Testaments there? — {Witness compared the bills with the books') 
Here are bills of 1838, in which the Testaments are charged at ss.? — I can’t account 
for that ; I suppose it is in my books (looking to a book). 

What book is that? — The book in which the regular entries are made. 

Chief Remembrancer^ Do you look at the entries in that bookj are they identical with 
the bills ? — They are identical. 

Wliat is the charge in your book? — Two shillings. 

What is the charge in the bill? — Two shilliugs. 

You commenced at is. 6d.? — Yes. 

Why did you rise ? — I am utterly unable to answer. 

Where did you provide yourself ivith these books? — In various places, as I found it 
my interest. 

Where do you conceive Bibles of the authorised version can be had cheapest? — Ihardlv 
think I am justified in telling; that is part of my trade. 

I put the question to you and you snail answer it ; it is the gist of the present inquiry? 
— It is an extraordinary inquiry.. 

It is an inquiry held by tfie authority vested in me, and I will conduct it as I think 
right? — Tt is a very extraordinary question, I do not know whether to answer it or not • 
I am far from doing anything to resist : I ask you, am I justified in refusing? 

I think not, undoubtedly. — It is a most extraordinary question. 

It is not at all an extraordinary question. I tell you, my object is this : I wish to see 
if the public had been properly clean with, and if due diligence has been used to procure 
articles for them at the cheapest rates? — Since this commenced I have got Bibles in four 
different places; these four different places have arisen from various circumstances, 
wherein Bibles were to be got cheapest, generally speaking : I got these from Camming, 
of Ormond-quay. I am not speaking of the authorised version. 

The Chief Remembrancer here referred to the note-taker, who by referring to his 
notes found that the question had been put in relation to the authorised version. 

You raised the prices from 1 s. 6d. to 2 s. ; did the price of Testaments rise in that period? 

Did you raise the price from 1 s. SJ. to 2s. arbitrarily? — Arbitrarily, I will add uncon- 
sciously. 

Did any pei-son examine your bill ? — It went to the Castle previous to my being paid. 
Who examined it? — I can’t answer; I submitted it to the office from whom I got 
the order. 

Whai office? — Major Palmer’s. 

Was there any certificate given? — Not to me. 

I am sure that the same conscientious feeling which prevented your taking an oath will lead 
you to tell the truth, and the whole truth. You must see that what I want to ascertain is, 
whai examination the bills underwent; you will therefore give answers that will throw a 
light on the matter ? — I am not desirous to hold back anything. 

If there be any clerk through whose hands the bills passed, I wish to sec if he did his 
duty? — I am unable to answer. 

Had you any personal communication with any officer with respect to these bills? 

How did you receive the order ? — Directly from Major Palmer. 

Did Major Palmer require the prices from you ? — I should suppose he did. 

Had yon ever any conversation subsequently with respect to prices ? — Not any that I am 
aware of. i 1 j 

T ^^'sed the prices from is. 6rf. to 2S.? — I can’t say; 

I furnished the bill ; whether Major Palmer saw it or not I am not aware.' 

Do you know how the bills were examiried ? — No. 

Where did you go for payment ? — Heretofore I have gone to Major Palmer’s office; no, 
1 sent )D the bill after I had supplied the books. Major Palmer sent his servant to say 
that 1 was to be paid. 

Had imy conversation with the servant on the charges ?— No, sir. 

Ml. Rankins.] When you went 10 demand payment, did you produce no document on 
which the money was given ? — Not any. 

You merely said that your name was so and so, and that you required such and such 
monies? — Yes. ^ . 

- receiving an intimation that it was there ? — Yes. I was introduced by agentlemau 

in the Treasury. •’ ® 

Chief JR^mbrancer.'] When you got this original order, was there nothing said with 
egarcJ to the prices?—! answered that by saying I can’t recollect that since 1837 I had 
any conversauon about it with Major Palmer; I might have had. 

Ml. Hankins,'] How did you get these orders? — In writing. 

C/mf Remembrancer.] Do you know what regulated the quantity'of books? — As far as 
1 couiti understand, in the first instance 1 sent more than latterly; it appears to me there 
was a greater number of individuals got books then than latterly. 
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Mr. .ffaniins.] After receiriiig the order, did yon send the books to the ships t_I ray- 
^elf delivered them m nine cases out ot ten ; I believe there were but two exceptions, and 
then one of my sons delivered them. ^ 

Chief Remembrancer.^ Was a receipt given t-Almost invariably ; sometimes not. 

Ml. You have no doubt aii ol these books were delivered 1 — No doubt. 

In 1S87 you had no conversation on the alteration of the prices ''—No 

He merely sent you an order? — Yes. 

Did you make out a bill as at first?— Yes. 

You never signed any contract for the supply of these books ?— No, sir ; I am sure I did 
not. ’ 

Have you at any time, with regard to any of the books, made any allowance out of the 
amount of your bill m the shape of discount?— la no way whatever: nor was it ever sira- 
gested to me, but by some fellow who lately came to my shop ; wlio he was I am unable to 
say ; he came to ask me to supply books to a certain prison, and that he expected the 
same allowance I made to Major Palmer j and I was nearly as angry as Major Palmer 
himself might have been. *' 

Chie^ Remembrancer .] Do you know who the person was ?— No 

When did this occur ?— Within the last two months. 

He asked you whether you would give him the same allowance Major Palmer had, 
assuming that he had an allowance ? — Yes ; my answer was, that if he mentioned it to 
Major Palmer, he would K kicked out of the office. 

Are you in the habit of making an allowance to persons who get supplies from you?— 
Yes, I am. 

Would you, in ordinary cases, make an allowance to a person who sot so large a supply 
as that for one of these vessels ? — (^Pausing) Why, I might. 

What would the allowance be ? — That would depend on circumstances. 

Is there not some understanding in the trade ?— Between booksellers there is. 

An allowance they do not make to others? — Yes. 

Twenty-five pet cent.? — No, sir j lest I should appear to misunderstand you, if my 
neighbour Robinson sends to me for a book, there is a clear discount between us: but it 
is not 25?. per cent. 

Suppose a publisher has books to sell you, do not you get 25 percent.? — Not invariably. 

^ Did you ever get any Bibles from the Catholic Society f — No, sir, I don’t know that I 
did. Do you mean that book-shop in Parliament-street? 

Yes. — I could not answer; to the best of my belief I never did; Icannot say positively. 

Do you suppose that you get books cheaper from Cummings than tliem? — Yes. 

Mr. HhwAtns.j What do you call the edition of the Catholic Bible you supplied? — 
I don’t know the term ; I am not acquainted with it ; I don’t read it ; I never rerer to it; 
but I had it in my shop. 

Was this the sort of Bible (^showing a Pouay Bible )'’. — I think it was a trifle larger, and 
got up in cloth. 

With lettered backs ? — No, they were all cloth, and the name on paper. 

Were the prices such as you could lessen ? — I might have abated. 

In the supply for the convict ships, were you never asked for any such thing as discount? 
— Never. 

In the shape of per-centage ? — I never allowed a halfpenny. 

In money or kind ? — In money, friendship, or anything else. 

You now supply the convict ships 7 — I supplied the last. 

The Egyptian?- Yes. 

Anything since that? — (Ref erring to his hook) I fancy that was the last. No, none 
since ; the last I supplied was in 1840, and the amount of -the bill was 16 9 r. 6 d. 

You funiished the bill the‘27th of June; is that your only book of account? — That 
(JiohUng a look) is the only ledger I had since 1837. 

Had you any ledger containing the head “ Convict service ” ? — This is the ledger. 

How do you mark payment in it? — By writing the word “ paid.” 

Have you a book into which you carry your payments; do you keep a bank account ?. — 
No, I have a cash book ? 

Have you got it here ? — No, it did not euter into my head to bring it. I don’t keep it 
in a satisfactory style, but the meaning is satisfactory. What is your object in seeing the 
other boob? 

1 would like to see how you carry the payments, in order to see that the cash entered 
agrees with the charge in the ledger? — You can see that here or in ray house. I can show 
you, as far as I keep it; as far, at least, as occasional payments.. 

Are you told the money is ready for you in writing ? — No; M^or Palmer’s servant calls 
and tells me. 

Chief JLememlrancer.l When you talked of Major Palmer’s going to you, do yon mean 
that you were acquainted ? — Major Palmer was acquainted with me, but not as a private 
friend; we never associated. He knew who I was, and might have more or less regard 
for me. He never sat in my house, beyond the fact of his coming to my house, and 
asking me if I could supply Bibles aud Testaments on as good terms as others. Though 
I don’t affirm that, I believe, to the best of my belief, there was such a conversation. 

Without a minute examination of prices? — Without a minute examination of prices. 

Mr: Hankins.'] What do you pay for the boob for which you charge 45.?—! can’t tell 
the price. 

Chief Remembrancer^ Would you consider yourself, as a bookseller, when a general 
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i 3 r. Madden. 



jG February 1841. 



direciion for a supply was gi«en, warranted in charging 45. for a book which might be got 
for 2s.6d.(,referniig to the Village DiaIogues) 1 — I wo^d feel myself justified in cbargina- 
the selling price. ” 

Mr. Hankim.'] Two shillingg and sixpence is the price anybody might get it for. 

Chief Remembrmicer.} Do you know where you bought the work? — I can’t say. 

The books will show what the price of it was? — Not the books, but the invoice. 

Do you not keep a profit and loss account ? — No. 

Mr. Hanhins."] Have you any stock book ? — No, sir. 

Chief Remembrancer.']' You have copies of all the works you were in the habit of sup- 
plying? — I think I have. I have the Douay Bible. I can’t answer positively for the 
others ; they are not books with me of general sale. 

Do you think it likely you would charge 4s. for books that could be bought for 2s. 6d.? 
—Certainly not. I would not do it wittingly. 

Would you feel justified in charging the public a higher price for articles supplied than 
you would obtain from a private individual? — No, sir. 

Witness liere withdrew to procure copies of the works supplied, and his cash- 
book. On his return, he affirms that the books handed in are the same as those which 
he always furnished to convicts. 

Chief Remembrancer.] Who told you what were fit books for Catholics ? — I got an order 
from the Castle to get books fit for Catholics. 

From the Under Secretary? — No, sir; from Major Palmer. 

Did you, in the order sent to you, depend on it as got from some Catholic? — I can’t 
lell how they did that. 

Mr. Hankins.] I suppose it said so many Prayer-books, &c. ? — I take it for granted it 
described the sort of Prayer-books. 

He (Major Palmer) knew what was the particular nature of the books? — I believe he 
distributed them. 

Chief Remembrancer.] Did you ever get an order from a Roman-catholic chaplain? 

I think Major Palmer was instructed by the priests. I have occasionally sent other books, 
for instance, a " Life of Buonavento these were suggested from time to time, and changed 
by Major Palmer, he telling me that the Catholic priest wished to have such and such 
books. 

Witness here repeated the prices. He had not supplied Protestant Bibles since 
1837 5 they were supplied from London. 

A reference was here made to Mr. Madden’s books, and he affirmed that the treeh 
hooks now produced were the only books he kept relative to his business, and the 
only books in which there was any entry made by him of the books furnished to the- 
convicts. ' 

Mr. Hankins.] Is this your day-book? — Yes. {Witness herer finds an order for convict 
ships). 

When do you post from this book into your ledger ? — Sometimes not for three months.. 

Can you show any entry in this book where discount is allowed ? — 1 don’t know that 
I can. 

Chief Remembrancer.] Suppose you sold a quantity of books to any person for too?., 
and there was an allowance made to that person of 25Z., which sum would you enter in 
the book, too?., or 75Z.? — That would all depend on circumstances ; 1 am not regulated 
by any other rule. 

You might enter a greater sum than you kept in your pocket; suppose you sold 100?. 
worth, and received 75/., what sum would you enter in your book ? — I suppose 75/. 

Mr. Hankins.] If you go to a wholesale publisher, would you enter the quantity pur- 
chased from him, and the price ? — No, I only get the invoice. 

How do you check? — I can’t do ii ; I can’t ascertain what I make in a certain time. 

Do you keep stock books? — Oh, no. 

The Witness’s books were here examined. 

Chief Remembrancer.] Could you trace through the books how you came to raise the 
price from 1 j. fit?, to 25.? — I could not; I could not give anv account. All I say is, . 
I believe it to be an overcharge, and if it be thought necessary, 1 will refund it. 

The object of the inquiry is, to see whether due diligence has been used in examining 
the charges which have been made. 

Mr. Haiikins.] It was a business account on the part of the public ; and in the charges,, 
one book is marked at 4 *•> which the society would give for 2 s . ; if I went with a letter 
from a member, I could get as many copies as I pleased for 2 s.— That shop never could 
buy the book for it, though they supplied it at such a price ; they would do a thing for 
you they would not do for me ; they would sell it to you at a price they would not sell it. 
to me. 

[Witness withdraws. 
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Edward Britlan, sworn. 

Mr. Hankins^ You reside at 76, Dame-street ?— Yes 
moteLTSc-P-Yes! “f “PP>yi”8 •'■» conWct-ship. „i.h 

I >'«« ^»«e it fo, „„,e than .a 

JVofl L‘gfaSrp.^“'~' ™ y“'Iy =>■»«"«; I think it 

b> the s„,ge„„!rd‘ St'S'; 

at moderate prices. I have been in bahit f r’ • requested 10 put them down 
chief part ofVhe order,. ‘ have done the 

..hTrUto' hoSt-'ct :sy;S" Seft^Tort” t" “pp«=^ *» 

the otler order, were, like oils, brashes, pain’t, ; tLse were diiefi;Tut ' ”®'‘ 

Hasrng sappl.ed the articles, to whom did yon send the accoonts !-f „ Maior Palmer's 
office ; we got the money a certain time after. -iwajor ralmers 

Did you get that throngh any intimation !— Some messenger railed to tell a, the 

"rSilLTr'olot^Lttlirw^^ 

YeJ.Th.“ IT,".' t" M to the priee of these thines’ 

“ P-»"ai-Molass.s were aot 

I dfd!' ■='■"«' *° a-y »«>" iatiividnal ?_Yes. 

wf Td “ ‘ba =?”= ptiaa as yon did to the pablic establishmeats ’—Yes. 

na!!t-i ““J.a.ati'f“™aa. m sapf lying an eslablishment that would take a large 
qaanhty. or an individnal who would lake a fiule ?— I woald make a difference ^ 

Did you niake that difference in favour of public establishments’ Yes 

Did you pve the public, through Major Palmer, the benefit of that?_bf course 
Afl' '^S^Tn 't't?.'®' ’aaa y““ charge to an individual ?— Yes. 
was M. discount allowed to any person ’—There 

Not on any occasion ? — No. 

Were you ever asked anything for per-ceatage or discotmt ?— No ; we were in the habit 
ofping the messenger something, a mere triffe ^ 

tl.o ,f- ?"«s®enger from the office ?— From Major Palmer, I suppose : he used to take 
“® W the ship ; they were not very bulky. 

caiSJ 4,. on 5..; as rnanh as the 

Mr, Hankins.] After you received the amount, used you give a receipt ?— I did 
NeveT. ^ Major Palmer’s office about a particular' biU?— 

iheT",r 5 °'"'i“°‘'‘';® ".“''■t ‘l”! same ’-Generally the same, but it was flaclnating: 
are now lower than they have been. ‘uauug, 

accost*?— ^*'*^*^ explanation with regard to an 

Do you recollect going to the office for that purpose f— I do not. 
l ou are quite clear there was no discount or allowance made out of the bill Nolhiup- 
oat the charge I mentioned. ° 

ofMajmpi'lme’r'"' *° **“ P"““ ■—' '*“i “ ““ ami messenger 

Do you know his name ?— I think it, is Lamb. 

Did you never give more than 45. or 5s. a ship to the messenger?— No. 

Dow were the molasses packed ? — In casks. 

them ?-We used to send them to the railroad by our' car, he would 
tira" of then. I understand he had the ship’s boats at his command. When 

we sent down we had to hire boats. •jumano. wnen 

[Witness withdraws. 
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Examination of Mr. 'Richard Coyne, touching Supplies furnished to Convict Ships, held 
before the Right honourable the Cliief Remembrancer, the 13th February 1841. 

Mr. Richard Coyne, sworn I am Bookseller to the College of Maynootfa, and the 
Catholic Prelates of Ireland. 

Mr Hankins^ State when might it be that you last sold books to Mr. Madden ; was it 
in the year 1840 or 1839?— In 1840 : I gave him 13 copies of the Bible, at 4s. 6d. 

What is ihe retail price of that book {pointing to Mrs. Herberts Village Dialogues)']— 
The retail price to the public or to the trade? 

In your shop? Four shillings; I would sell six or seven copies together, for premiums 

or the like of that, for 38. , ,, tt t. v t, j t. ? i 

Suppose you were called on to supply Mrs. flerbert, the lesiaments, and Bibles, what 
would be your terms to supply Government?— I would be happy to supply the Govern- 
ment with Bibles at 5.1. . 

If any other person came to you to ask you to fix your price tor too copies, your price 
would be 55.? — Yes. 

How much would the Testaments be?— One shilling and three pence. 

The Village Dialogues ?— Two shillings and three pence. 

The Catholic Prayer?— This is the Poor Man’s Manual {taking up a 5 oo/c); it was the 
Catholic Piety he always got from me. 

What did he give fo* that ?— Nine-pence for the Poor Man s Manual. 

What would you supply the Catholic Piety to the Govemmeut for ?— One shilling, of 
double the size you now produce tc me. 

Is the sort of Catholic Piety you supplied to Mr. Madden larger than this {producing 
fAe small size^?— Yes; nearly twice the size. , , , 

Do you know of your own knowledge, or have you only heard, that Mr. Madden made 
any allowance to any person, inconsequence of getting the supply of these books?— No, sir. 

You never heard it, either as a report, or in any other way? — No ; but I heard some 
observations from a quarter on which I would not place much reliance, as to how 
Mr. Madden came by the contract j it was said to be through the provost ; he (Madden) 
was clerk to the kiichen in college. 

Would you be willing to supply the books at the rate you mention ? — Certainly. 

The evidence of Mr. Gumming, where he states, “ I understood from Mr. Coyne that 
Mr. Madden made an allow"ance to Government,” was here read to Witness. 



WifneiS.] I never directly or indirectly said anything as to Mr. Madden’s making an 
allowance; Mr. Camming must be under a mistake. He pays tne about 500/. a year, 
and he would be anxious' to ask me if I would give the books cheaper than the settled 
price between us. 

It was not an out-of-the-way price to a retail person? — I gave them bound, for Mo- 
naghan gaol, for 7s. 6d. ; the binding might cost about 1 s. 6d. nr as. 

Was that by contract ? — No. sir, a gentleman sent to me for them. 

Were you never applied to by any person in authority to supply the cortvict service i — 
Never. 

Would you give Mr. Blake an account of the books sold Mr. Madden in 1840? — Yes ; 
he never got any books from me but for the convict service. 

And state what he paid for them? — It is now on ray mind that the last 13 Bibles be got 
from me under 4s. 6d. ; I tiiinlc he made some observations about it; my young man, 
thinking that he might get them lower at some other places, thought it better to supply him. 
Mr. Madden could not have supplied the small Douay Bible which you now produce to me, 
in the years 1838 and 1839, because it was not published at all until the latter end of the 
year 1839: it wus a new book then published. I am quite satisfied in my own mind that 
Madden supplied the large Bible which you now produce, and which is published by me. 



Examination of Mr. Gumming, Wholesale Bookseller, touching Supplie.s furnished to 

Convict Ships, held before the Right honourable the Chief Remembrancer, 13^*^ February 

1841. 

Mr. Hankins.] Were you in the habit of supplying Mr. Madden ? — Yes ; a few Catholic 
books and Douay Testaments were the chief things. . 

Was the Bible a large or small one ? — It was mat sort of Bible {pointing to the sample 
produced by Mr. Madden). . , 

Chief Remembrancer.] Do you get them at Mr. Coyne’s ? — Mr. Coyne and I had a km 
of partnership ; we got them worked off conjointly ; his name is to all the Catholic books. 

Mr. HonAiws.] Did he get the “ Poor Man’s Manual” from you?— I don’t recollect, 
he might have got them. , . 

(Mr. Hankins showed Mrs, Herbert's Village Dialogues.) — That is the same hook e 
got from me. 

Allow me to ask you what is the price for this book (the Douay Bible) ? — Five shillings 
and three-pence. 

What does it sell for? — ^Eight shillings retail; 4s. is the retail price of the Village 
Dialogues; the Testament, 2 s.‘ 6 d. ; the Roman-catholic Prayers, 1 s. . 
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What (lid Mr Madden give yon for them ?— I could not say to a penny or so : I think 
the Village Dialogues were es-sd.; the Prayers. 8d; and the Douay Testaments. 
13 thought the paper of them was better than the samples produced by Mr. 

Uankim.) jt r a 



Chief Rem^hrancer:] Suppose the Government applied to you to supply convicts with 
a quantity ot books, would you allow a per-centage ?— Certainly ; I would be very glad to 
do it. 

Mr. Hankins.l li the superintendent of convicts authorised you to supply a hundred 
pound’s worth ot books, what would you allow ? — I would give 25 per cent, from off the 
retail price. 

Chief Remembrancer.'] So the eight-shilling Bible you would sell nt 6 s. ?— Yes 

And the Village Dialogues at3s.?~Yes; 1 understood that Mr. Madden did give an 
allowance, and therefore i gave him an extra allowance. “ 

Had you ever any conversation with him touching the allowance f— He never told me of 
it,; I understood it from Mr. Coyne. 

Did you, under the notion that he gave an allowance to some other person, allow him 
more than 25 per cent; ? — \ es ; Mr. Madden was entitled to charge retail prices ; I, as a 
wholesale dealer, would make deductions that could not be expected from him. 

Though dealing wholesale, and getting extra allowance 1— The proportion he got from 
me was not like tnat amount. {laooking at Mr. Madden's bill, which was handed to him.) 

Mr. Hankins.] Would you, it applied to, have any objection to give 25 per cent less 
than retail price?— Certainly not. I had 110 conversation with Mr. Madden respecting the 
books; he generally sent over an order. He is a religious bookseller, rather in a small 
way. If I had not made the allowance he would have got it elsewhere ; Mr. Coyne would 
have made it. 



Chief Remembrancer.] Is that another reason why he got them from you at a reduced 
price f — 

He got them at a reduced price from you for two reasons: one was that he could get 
them at the same price elsewhere, and another was that he himself made on allowan^’ 
—Yes. 



Mr. Hankins^ Did you hear, or did you happen to know, who ordered these books ’ 

No. 

The Village Dialogues, for which you charged 2s. Qd., were better paper than these? 



[Witness withdraws. 



Report ot Examination of Mr. John M'Kenna, louching Supplies furnished to Convict 
Ships, held before the Right honourable the Chief Remembrancer, mb February 1841. 

John M^Keruia, sworn. 

Mr. Hankins.] Where do you live ? — In Townsend-street. 

What business are you in there? — The corn and chandlery business. 

Anything else? — I deal extensively in the butter trade, oats, oatmeal, flour, anything 
that I see the money bear on it. 

What do you call yourself over your door ? — A provision store. 

Have you ever supplied blankets for convict ships ? — Yes. 

When ? — Several times. 

During the last two years ? — I think it was. 

lu 1839 or 1840?— I could not say positively; there was a matter I unfortunately got 
into; a brother of mine failed in Newry, and gentlemen knowing my character gave him 
goods to any amount that I gave bills for; he unfortunately left me in the lurcli. 

How long is this ago ? — Two years; then the merchant, when he. was not able to meet 
his engagements, ap^^ied to me for the deficiency. I told an acquaintance of mine that 
I was bound for a certain sum, and to take proceedings against my brother ; that I was not 
able to meet all that was against me. That friend went down and sold out, anti 1 got many 
of the goods. The second time I put him in business, Mr. Baird stood by me again. He left 
me a second time in for 82 1. ; then I was glad to get anything. 

You got the blankets in lieu of your money? — Yes, some flannel; several other articles ; 
some calico and so on ; Mr. Baird was glad to give them on my acceptance. 

What was your brother ? — In the haberdashery line very extensively. 

Having possession of these blankets, how did you get to supply them to the convict 
ship ? — r wrote to Major Palmer, and he sent me a letter in reply, saying he would take 
them if I supplied them on reasonable terms. . 

Did anybody give you a hint to apply to Major Palmer? — Yes, a man who was in the 
habit of dealing with me ; I think I heard it in the Corn Exchange ; I was in the habit of 
discounting bibs for him ; I discounted a small bill for one or twoj or two or three months ; 
if it is a respectable bill, it will pass the same as cash. 

You are not a general discounter of bills ?-^Not a general one, only in my own way. 

How many hundred pairs did you supply ? — I could not tell. 

A thousand pair ? — I do not think there was. I think there was a document furnished 
10 Major Palmer whicti will show how many. 

Did you stale the price to Major Palmer ? — I do not think they were all one price ; they 
547. B 2 were 
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were ;o s. aod 11 s. 6 ( 2 .; I won’t swear positively; I am satisfied to swear according to 
the documents. At the time this came on me, I determined to go to America. 

Did you get an answer from Major Palmer that he would take the blankets off your 
hands ?— Yes; if I supplied ihetn according to the samples sent in, and according to the 
prices. 

Chief Rmemhrancer^ What prices? — According to the prices in the letter. 

Thai is, from 10 s. to 1 1 r. 6 d. ? — I will not swear until 1 see the documents ; I think I 
have Major Palmer’s letter on my file ; I supplied them as they were wanted. 

Mr. .Haw/cms.] Did you send them to the ship'?— Yes; and sometimes to the Castle 
ofBce. What gave me a leaning to this was the ready money. 

Did you ever deal in blankets before your brother’s business threw them on ydur hands ? 
— Yes ; I served niy time to it ; when I came to Dublin, I got into a connexion, and did not 
understand the business, so I followed the provision trade. 

After having this communication with Major Palmer, have you made an agreement 
with him every time you sent in a supply ? — Generally every lime. 

Did he come down to select them ? — No. 

Who did? — A man, I think, of his. 

Did he personally know whether you sent the proper number and quantity of blankets? 
— ^Yes, 1 sent a docket. 

You sent a docket, to the ship, therefore Major Palmer did not know whether yoa 
sent the blankets to the ship or not ? — I think he did, but he never came to my place. 

^0 did you send the bills to ?— Into the Castle office ; a genteel nice young man used 
to pay me. 

Before you got your money used you send in your bill to Major Palmer’s office ? — Ye.s. 
Who sent you intimation that the money was ready ? — I think Major Palmer’s man came 
to me ; 1 am not sure whether he was his man or not. 

Was there any aixangement between you that if he employed you, you were to make 
' him any allowance ? — ’Never, sir ; I had never any communication in private with Major 
Palmer. 

Have you ever given back money to Major Palmer in the shape of discount ? — I would 
not give it to auy man living. 

Was the price so cheap that you could not give discount ? — It was all loss to me. 
Suppose you got these blankets sold at a tradesman’s price, do you often allow dis- 
count j — Never, unless we give something to a servant who comes with his master’s bill. 

Are you quite sure that no allowance was made to Major Palmer, for him, or part of his 
family, in the shape of money, goods, or value? — ^Nothing of the kind. 

Does Major Palmer deal with you? — ^Never. 

For his own private bouse ? — Never. 

How much do you suppose you had in the course of Iasi year? — I could not swear. 

Chief Remembrancer^ Did you charge the same price to Major Palmer that you would 
to others? — I think I would charge him less than to others, for I got my money from him 
at once to meet my engagements. I made a sacrifice sooner than fail. L had to pledge 
articles to get money. 

Mr. SanJtns.] Did you ever give anything to Major Palmer’s servant? — On my oath, 

1 think his man got his dinner in my place once ; he just happened in on the mistress and 
1 at dinner. 

When you delivered the goods, did you get a receipt from the captain? — I am not 
sure ; if your Honour will give me time ; but f did not know it was about this I was to be 
asked. 

Chief Remembrancer.'] There is no harm coming to you ; the Treasury wish to ascer- 
tain the course taken in supplying the convict ships, to see if the public Interest has been 
attended to. 

Mr. Hankins.'] To see if more has not been paid than would be paid by an individual ? — 
I will tell you my reason for coming down here : a gentleman, a Member of Parliament, 
gave his butler a bill; he gave it to an acquaintance of mine; says he, “ M‘K.enna will 
cash it for you so I cashed itfor the butler. I was sure I was going to be done out of 
it; I thought the butler run away when I got, the summons. 

In the year 1S40 you received 40 2 . for Wankets and flannel? — It might be more or less; 
the dockets can be produced, and I will swear to my handwriting. 

• Did you supply any other public service? — I thought to get the supply of the North 
Union, but I had not interest enough. 

Did you supply Riclimond Bridewell with blankets ? — No, l am not in that trade; I am 
only promiscuously in the trade. 

• Have you any more blankets, or have you exhausted all your brother’s stock? — No. 
How many more blankets have you ? — About 50 pair ; 1 can’t be exact. 

"Were all the blankets you supplied to the ships out of the stock you got from your bro- 
ther ? — Yes ; when I put him up in business a second time and he failed, I thought it as 
good for me to get the blankets as cash. 

Are you quite sure there was no allowance made? — Not to my knowledge, public or private. 
ChieJ Remembrancer^ Did you account to your brother for the money received from the 
Treasury ? — No ; for I had to meet the bills. . « 

Mr. iTanftins.] Had you auy advantage in selling them ?— I think I had not the interest 0 
my money ; it was merely to keep my brother in credit that I had anything to do withitt^*-^”* 

[Witness withdraws. 
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Examination of Domimcl Ma.rquk before the Eight hon. the Chief Remembrancer 

Suar? isTk ' ™ ““““ Caellt “rtiiriuh 

Dominick Marquis, sworn. 

PenitenS-fS aL."" ’'‘''“"'y' »'■' Governor of Grange Gorman-la„e 

Were these orders wiitten oi- verbal ? Verbal. 

Did you enter them in any book ?— f don’t think I did. 

Was there any arrangement made with you by Major Palmer as to the prices of the nar 
pcular articles?-! furnished them whenT was called upon, according to rie^'S ifsu 
When I I" 1837, there were commissioners over the couJct servfce Colonel 

Kearny, Major Warburlon, and Major Palmer convict service, Golonel 

-Yet ^ 

In what way did you come at the prices ?— I saw the pattern suits, and I found at 
diflerenl places wiial vyere the prices ol the materials, and I colcukled aocorelinoly 

biate the general prices at ivhich you supplied everything; look at the list of thines 
‘ ‘® 38 . and ijie Whitby in 1839 ?—(IFiiiiess loohs at »L 

the^*°lt™rihL 7 ?!lYe 7 “* y“" 

Did you keep these things by you, or did you purchase them when you got the order’ 
—Sometimes when I had to supply a vessel, some of the things have been left on my 

Did you buy the maierial yourself? Yes. 

Without any communication with Major Palmer’— Yes 

Did you show Major Palmer the material ?-I made them up, and be saw them 

»liiol c77r3rAl7l,y”“‘'"“'’'“' 

Did you buy the material here? — Here and in Manchester, 
brom whom did you buy them here?— Prom ^Messrs. Perrier, in William-street 
Norris ^Man^cbeier^^ materials there ?— Not all ; I got a good deal from Messrs. Porter Sc^ 

Having got the material, how did you proceed then?—! had tlie number of articles 
made that 1 thought necessary. 

^ ?— Yes j according to the number the ship was chartered 

Having got the materials, what did you do with them?— I gave the materials to the 
m^ron to make them; she returned them made ; after that they' were packed up. 
thereab ^ t^'^ matron what number of articles they would make?— Yes, or 

Of course you checked off afterwards; if you gave lOO yards, you would.expect so many 
garments back? — Yes. ' v i y 

What did yon account to her for making them up; how much did you allow her?— 
1 cant remember the prices; fora shift; i^d. for a petticoat; accordinff to the 
description. ■ • ’ a 

•Did she keep an account in a book ?— I am not aware 5 the work was done by convicts. 
^ kI you superintend the packing up of them? — Yes, they were packed up under my 

Were they packed inhales or cases? — Sometimes incases, sometimes inhales: erene- 
rally the latter. ’ ^ 

By whom were they conveyed to the ship ?— By my own man, and they were received 
there by a man from Major Palmer. 

Did anybody,. on the part of Major Palmer, see tlie quantity?— He saw them when 
they Went on board. 

ror instance, if be ordered 244 petticoats, had he the means of seeing that the particular 
quantity was given? — That was iifterwards given on beard. 

How was it ascertained on board after that they were packed up ? — ^They were generally- 
reckoned by the captain ; they were opened afterwards. 

On board ? — Yes ; at least I think so. 

• You were quite certain that every garment charged for here, actually and bond fide went 
on board ? — ! will swear to that, sir. 

■ Did you get a receipt from the ship-master ? — No, sir. 

How did you satisfy Major Palmer that they were sent on board ?— When be goes on 
board he ascertains that. 

Wheie were the ships lying? — In Kingstown. 

Was that 1 ^ d. a garment tlie full charge for the work ? — Yes, sir ; for plain work. 

Have you clothing made at the prison for other purposes ? Yes. 
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Do you allow to the matron the same charges for both works ? — We don’t make any 
charge for clothes for the use of the prison ; the prison gets nothing for that. 

You get paid for any public work, but not for any work for your own use?— For any- 
thing for our own use we get nothing. 

Chief Remembrancer^ If four or five women were employed at work for the use of the 
prison, they would not be paid ? — No, sir. 

Although this clothing was really for convicts, you thought it right they should be paid 
for it? — Of course; it was for the public. 

When you speak of the public, you mean private individuals? — Yes. 

Although it was out of the public purse they were to be paid for. Did you pay this to 
the matron at the time the work was done, or when you got paid for the ship ? — When the 
work was done. 

It might happen that the work was done by the prisoners who were going away ?— So 
it did. 

She takes care to give them two-thirds, I think? — Yes. 

That is, she paid them a third of theijd.? — [ am not exactly certain how much thev 
get; I don’t think the City gets the benefit of convict labour. Convicts belong to 
Government. 

How are you paid for City prisoners ? — The City pays for them ; after they become con- 
victs the Government pays for them ; they are generally sent to the Penitentiary for two 
months before the ship .irriyes ; they may require medical attendance. 

You have large bills for their maintenance ?— Yes. 

"What is their diet? — Bread and milk ; different from the City prisoners. 

Why did they get better diet?— The medical gentlemen recommended it as a preparation 
for a long voyage. 

What does the diet cost a day ? — Convict diet ? 

Yes? — At present about a day; one quart of milk and one loaf of bread. 

What do you pay for the milk? — Seven pence a gallon. 

What quantity of bread do you allow them? — Two pounds. 

What is it a loaf? — From 4 J d. to 4 ^ tZ. 

Do you make a contract with Major Palmer? — No, sir, the prison is supplied by 
contract. 

Mr. Han 1 dns.'\ I thought you were the person who supplied them? — No, sir, I furnish 
my bills quarterly and get the money to pay them. 

Do the contractors make an allowance to youf — No, sir. 

Nothing in the shape of presents i — No, sir. 

Are the contractors for the convict service the same as for the gaol ?— One is and the 
other is not ; the milk contractor is the same, the bread is not. We use very little bread ; 
the convict bread is white bread, the qtheris brown bread, making a difference of ^d. to 
in the loaf. 

Chief Remembrancer.'] The convicts have better diet? — Always so ; an application was 
made to Mr. Drummond to make the convict diet the same as the prisoners’ ; it was ascer- 
tained that unless they got meat diet, it was better to give them nothing but bread and 
milk. 

Mr. Hankins.] The profit which accrued to you from the convict clothing was the dif- 
ference between what you paid for the material and the making, and the sum charged in 
your accounts? — Just so, sir. 

Look at the article of shifts, is. 8 d. each; what is your profit there? — I could not say; 
if 1 was allowed to refer at home, I could. 

Witness was here desired to furnish a list of the several articles he supplied, stating 
their first cost, the cost at which he sold them, and their profit ; making out the list 
for the ships supplied in the years 1839 and 1840. 

You stated that after buying the material and paying for the making up, the rest was 
profit? — Yes. 

Did you keep that entirely for yourself?— Certainly. 

Did no person participate in it?— No, sir. 

In any way? — In any way. 

Either by having part of the money, or receiving presents of money, or in kind ?— No, 
sir. 

I think you told Mr. Blake that the profits were about 40 1 a year ?— Yes; if so much 
I could not say. 

In 1839 you paid 769 /■ ; 101840,894/. 15s. 6d.; do you mean to say out of 894^' 
worth of clothes, your only profit was 40 1 . ?— I am sure of that ; I paid tile full price to 
the person who made them ; I had to give a good deal to be made out of the prison. 

CA«/ Remembrancer.] Paying what you received for them?— Yes. 

Mr. Hankijis,] You say the convicts, you think, received two-thirds of the 1 J d.?— ~Tes, 
the other goes to the matron ; she finds needles and thread. 

Do you suppose the third retained by her is altogether absorbed by the purchase of 
thread, mpe, 8cc.?— Yes; not tape; all she finds is needles and thread. 

Mrs. Rawlms will he able to state that ? Yes, sir. 

At all events, you don’t know exactly how she gets rid of the price you pay ? — No,sir, 
I do not. 

You keep books?— I keep convicts’ books, but not work books. . 
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She having received the money from you, you know nothing more about it?— All I 
know is, the convict work is not carried to the account of the City j the sum made by the 
City prisoners is. 

Is there much of it made by them? — A good deal. 

Chief Remembrancer. 1 Do you keep the City accounts? — Yes, except the working 
accounts. 

Does the account go before the grand jury ?— Yes, sir ; she gives a return of the money 

received. 

Has she in the returns to you included the returns of the convicts’labour? Yes. 

And the amount of profit that accrued to the credit of the City ? — Yes. 

Mr. Hankins.'] When were you appointed keeper? — In 1837. 

Were you at that time sworn in; was any oath administered to you?— No, sir. 

Do you carry on any business beside being keeper? — No, sir, I am not concerned in 
any trade but the supply of the convict ships. 

Do you supply the prison establishments with anything? — No, sir. 

Being appointed keeper in 1837, supplied the convicts with clothing for three 
or four years ; who applied to you ? — I offered to supply them ; we were looking for work, 
and it was an advantage to the prisoners to get it 

Was there not a specific application made to you by Major Palmer ? — No, sir. 

No agreement? — No, sir. 

Are you connected with Major Palmer ? — I am married to a sister of Mrs. Palmer. 

Have you ever, after you delivered in your account, been examined in Major Palmer’s 
office as to the correctness of it? — He has asked me for an explanation. He knows when 
he goes on board that these articles have been delivered. 

Has he ever happened to have gone on board and found the quantity less than what was 
in the account? — No, I don’t know that he ever did. 

Do you know what is the process with the account after it is delivered j what Major 
Palmer does ? — No, sir. , 

Do you know how the order is made to pay the money? — I do not; when I call I am 
directed to the Treasury. 

Who directs you? — Major Palmer does. 

From the time you deliver in your account to the time you hear from him that the 
money is ready for you, he does not let you know, to take care to call ?— No. 

Do you happen to know that he lets other people know? — No. 

You frequently see him? — Yes. 

You are on terms of intimacy with him ? — Yes. 

Has he ever told you that there was an order from the Treasury for you ?*— If he hears of 
it, he lets me know it. 

As you pay for the materials at once, you must be very glad to get the money ?— Yes ; 
I am often looking for it long enough. - 

When you got the money from any particular ship, neither at that time, nor at the end 
of the year, did you divide the profits ’ — No. 

Have you ever been asked to make an allowance? — No, sir; it is little enough for my 
trouble, I assure you. 

Have you ever got a list of the Admiralty prices ? — I might ; I will, look for it. 

Do you happen to know if Major Palmer has it?— I am not aware, sir, ^ 

Chief Remembrancer.] Was it before or after your appointment that you were married? 
— Before it; I am married this 20 years. 

You resided in Cork, carrying on, business there ? — Yes. 

Was 'it through Major Palmer you got your office ?— Of course he recommended me, 
but it was Dr. Crolly chiefly recommended me. ^ 

Mr. Hankins.] Did you undergo any examination as to your competency? — Yes; I was 
in Cork Gaol for a long time. 

Merely for instruction ? — I attended there very often. 

Chief Remembrancer.] Did you hold any office ?— No, I did not. 

You had better let me have the list to-morrow of the cost prices to you, and what you 
paid for making up. 

Mr. Hankins.] Did you buy patch-work for each ship ? — Yes. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Examination of Major James Palmer, touching Supplies furnished to Convict Ships, 
held before the Right honourable the Chief Remembrancer, 13 February 1841. 

Major Palmer, sworn. 

Chief Remembrancer.] I have already stated to you the nature of the inquiry in which 
I am at present engaged ; you addressed two letters to me, which are now before me, and 
if you wish to make any further statement, you can do so now? — I have nothing further to. 
add to what I stated in my second representation, as to my having fully and bon&fde 
followed lip my instructions in taking Captain Brandreth as my instructor in the manage- 
ment of the convict service, which I now swear I was ordered to do. 

You originally mentioned that Mr. Madden had been employed by you as your own 
bookseller ; it is merely to let your answer be taken'down ? — When I said that, it was in 
the utmost unconsciousness of mine that he had been employed by Captain Brandreth, 



Dominick Marqvis. 
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Major Palmer, 'whicb was the case. I had bought things from him, hut I bought them from manv otl 

as I can prove. “ ntners, 

13 Febniarj 1S41. Do you recollect; did you recommend Mr. Madilen to him ?— I h^ve not the slight , 
recollection ; I would say it is probable I did. but I am not aware of it. attest 

When tJie contract was entered into by Captain Brandreth with Mr. -Madden mio-l u 
have asked him about the prices? — I did not go with Captain Brandreth. ’ ° 

Were you aware that Mr. Madden was charging higher prices than these books could K 
got from the publishers for?— .It never entered my head, on my oath. 

, Mr.'uHaJiAijzs.] Bid you ever inquire at any other bookseller’s about the prices’— Jfp 

1 was guilty there ; I merely followed on what was done at first. ever; 

You employed Mr. Madden because your predecessor had done so r Certainlv I A 

not deny I might have recommended him ; I have not the slightest recollection of 
I could not swear I did not. 

Chief Remembrancer.'] Were the books you got from Mr. Madden in general Roma 
catholic books ? — For the first few ships there were a few Protestant books got. 

Were the Roman-catholic books all got from him ? — Yes. ^ 

Were you not aware that Mr. Coyne was publisher to the Roman-catholic nrelatP* 
the College of Maynooth ?— I often heard it. but it never occurred to me at the time 
'NT'ere you aware that there was a Roman-catholic religious tract society for circulatirur 
tracts, where religious works could be obtained at low prices ?— I was not aware of it • no- 
am I now aware of it. Mr. Coyne’s name was familiar to me, but it never entered mv 
to get the books ftom him. ^ 

Mr. Hankins.] You say in youi accounts that the Roman-catholic books were provided 
as approved of by the Irish Government?— Certainly ; I gave a list of them to Mr Drum 
mond. " 

Have JOT flat approval in writing ?— No ; Mr, Drummond hardly ever did anvthinir 
with regard to the convict service in writing ; 1 meant the approval of the books hein? 
purchased, not the approval ofMr. Madden being dealt with. ^ 

CAie/ JJemmSranoer.] Do you mean the approval of particular boots . 1 — Of particular 
boots winch sliould be provided for the convicts, instead of forcing Protestant Bibles on 
them as before, which would be thrown overboard. 



Mr. Hankins.] That is all you meant by “approved of by the Irish Government 
IS all. 



-Tliat 



Did you after you ordered the books, go and see them on board the ship ?— I should sav 
always; there might have been exceptions. ^ 

Somebody knew these things were on board ?— I invariably asked the surgeon, I could 

swear. I am morally certain that m no one instance did he not get them. 

no d"„ if 'fa number f-Yes; 1 showed him the bill and account, and I have 

no doubt whaieverthat he always received them 

vonr"? T’" '"’’“.i ™t>=rinlendenc6 yon had over the different things, so as to satisfy 
n d? nght?-By asking the surgeon had he received a box oi 

books and he said te had, and that he would distribute the£ when he went to sea. 
tain ' nowledgmeut ? Generally speaking, I received one from the cap- 

tSthev wf’o d .ijd not mention the nuniLr of books; I have no doubt 

thM they were delivered, unless Mr. Madden committed an not of fraud altogether. 

Ibnt IS what yon were appointed to prevent !_So I did. 
werepfok?d”™*™”“’'^ Did. you send a list of the books to the ofScer?_No; they 

there S-flvli knowing whether the quantity was there which ought to be 

SuDnnsp IW general did not intend lo open them until they went lo sea. 

meanfo/Lteclife f than you purchasei had you no 

in that respect ^ ...®l....ees, I think not ; he might have imposed on me 

M'KenMl^Yes i^^pect to the article of blankets ; were they supplied by a Mr. 
Will you explain how M‘Kenna was employed ?— He wrote a letter to me 

things weie'*wSedTo''lh slating lhathe heard such 

stS TweTl convicit service; it was generally known tlrongh Dublin; he 

that he had not n ^ a brother in the blanket business who failed, and 

insnee ed f ’‘'‘a bankets cheaper than anyone else. 

hSe paper. “ an answer, anj he must 

as hS Itoc?' la'sf d .'’i*'' Wsnkets to this moment i_I would continue as long 

con d ve, hlaS , ’ f i i" >>>'» !<«tance I did try where! 

ThaUetto qualtly cheaper. He" never told me his stock was oui 

With resnper t 1 ^ priccs were? — Yes; I think they were about Its. 6 d. 

Ha&y' ‘ 
ches°pVfe™oul^b^go^^aeE “ 

supplies the Ordnance f — I don’t know, sir; I thought him a fair honest 

ffrs1 o“f *“ "> ^“PPly ‘lie llothing ?-Tl><= 

C/ttef Rememirmcer.] State the circumstances shortly, that they may be taken down? 
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--The commencement of the clothing being made by the prisoners was with a view to give 
them employment ; they did give m lenders, Mr. Purden and Mr. Marquis ^ 

Were theirs the lowest tenders ?-CertainIy; I will swear it ; there was a great disposition 
to take them for the sole purpose of employing the prisoners, without il ever enterioff 
into my head what Mr. Blake said, that it was improper. I don’t think the Act does 
take It in that point of view. uues. 

I did not say that it was illegal. What I stated was. that it was contrary to good policy 
Hat persons should be allowed to mrn the work of prisoners in their charge to their own 
proCt, 1 see no objection to having prisoners employed in doing work for convicts but I 
do see an objection to the governors being allowed to make a profit of it ; any ptkt on 
the work of convicts, or on anything undertaken through the work of prisoners, should be 

earned to the credit of the fund out of which the convicts or prisoners are suoDorted'^ 

I do Ilow say on my oath, that I knew nothing of the profits; I always considered they 
must be veiy trifling. I consider that they advanced their own money in setting materiaf 
I am not surprised that they might liaye had some trifling profit. 1 neve? knev? what the 
profits were, whether there were any or not. 

Mr. ffiniKns.] Did you make inquiry at any of the shops in Dublin whether things 
could be procured cheaper than Mr. Marquis gave them?— I did not, hecanse we adver- 
tised at the time (there vyere Commissioners tlien) ; we got other applications as well as 
theirs ; theirs were not the only tenders. 

Do you happen to know the cost of a suit?-I think igs., or tSs. 6d. I may be about 
a few pence out; something about the Admiralty prices. 

Had you a list of the Admiralty prices ?— I think Captain Brand reth gaveme one, or Mr 
Drummond did. 

Do you think you have it ? — I will have it on Monday morning ; in consequence of 
having the list, I would never cousent to any contract that exceeded the Admiralty prices 

Can you produce samples of the clothing supplied by Mr. Marquis I think I can. I 
had samples sent from him and Mr. Purden. 

Would you be good enough lo bring them? — Yes. 

After you sent your accounts to London, how did you set information that the monev 
was payable?-^! never got any, except by going or sending to ask, in consequence o'f 
people constantly calling for payment. ^ 

Then you told them?— I sent them word to call at the Treasury, ‘and they would be 

Did you make inquiry whether they were paid ? — Never. 

Chief l^emhrancer.] Did you ever participate in any way in the profits, or had you 
any allowance from the persons you dealt with ?— I call God to witness that I never 
dreamt of such a thing. 

The Witness, who was much affected, had already commenced making a declara- 
tion to a similar effect when the question was put. * 

I must communicate to liie Treasury my impression as to this matter ; none of tlie evi- 
dence has.gone to charge you with dirtying your fingers, but ihings must be put on a new 
footing ? — It is no object to me ; I would just as soon it was put into other hands. 

Mr. Hankins.] 1 may mention to Major Palmer, that some of the books which Mr. 
Madden supplied could be had for nearly half price. 

C/ti^ Remembrancer.] A Prayer-book, for which 2s. were charged, could be procured at 
IS. 3d. Mrs. Herbert’s "Village Dialogues,” which Madden sold at 4s., might be had 
at 2 s. 5 On some inquiry with respect to the Catholic books, it appeared their charges 
were far far liigher than they could be had elsewhere, and this led to the present inquiry 1 
— I think Doctor Yore was concerned about them. 

Doctor Yore immediately afterw’ards entered the room, and said he hat! nothing to 
do with books for convicts these 12 years. 

Witness said that he must depend for the clearance of his character on tlie very 
kind manner in which the inquiry was conducted ; he could not say a word against 
the investigation. Whatever weight Captain Brandreth’s having dealt with them might 
have, it would relieve him from any suspicion; be was not a person for buying or 
selling; Mr. Drummond applied to him to do it as a favour. He had been a few days 
before in _Mr. Madden’s sliop buying a peerage book, and he bargained with him as 
stiffly as if witness never bought anything from him before. . 

[Witness withdraws. 

Examin.4tion of Mrs. Ma7-ian Rawlins, Matron of the Grange Gorman Female 
Penitentiary. 

Has no account of the work done by the convicts for themselves; when work Is given 
10 he made up for the convicts, it is done by them if there be time, otherwise by the city 
prisoners. Coarse apron is 1 d., check A d., shifts 2 d., caps 1 d., jackeis 2 d., petticoats 
1 Mr. Marquis pays for them ; the convicts get the whole , deducting the expense of 
Jieedles, thread, and thimbles; receives no profit herself; never had any share of the 
profit made by Mr. Marquis in any way whatever; supposes he makes some profit, but 
knows nothing on the subject; nothing is charged for children’s clothing ; enters memo-- 
randums of the work done by convicts, but does not keep ibera afier the convicts are 
settled with. 

547. C 
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M^or Palmer’s 
Statements. 



Statements of Major Palmer. 

Sir, Dublin Castle, 11 February 1841 

In obedience to your instructions I submit underneaih the statement of my general o' 
ceedings for supplying convicts and convict ships since 1837, when Mr. Drumm^^*^ 
requested me to un<lertake the management till some final arrangement was made 

I have, &c. 

To Right bon. A. Blake, (signed) Js. Palmer, 

&c. ■ &c. 8cc. Inspector-general of Prisons. 



On Dr. Trevor’s death, Mr. Drummond sent for me, and requested me to superintend 
the convict service, as I had some leisure in my office, and that he would send for Captain 
Brandreth, of the Engineers, from London, to instruct me and assist in chartering^ and 
providing' each vessel. Captain B. came over twice accordingly, and did all the duty for 
first two vessels. Mr. Drummond afterwards appointed Colonel Kennedy, Major Warbur- 
ton, and myself (verbally), to manage the service j we did so, and advertised for all articles 
required, received tenders, and declared the lowest. 

After first year, the Irish Government ceased to charter vessels, and the Admiralty sent 
over ships and provisions, with the exception of a few things usually provided in Ireland 
viz. clothing, oatmeal, and shoes, medicines required by surgeon, some blankets and 
Roman-catholic books, amounting to generally from 300 1 . to 400 Z. each ship. ’ 

These articles I provided partly from original contractors and partly by some new 
contracts (not advertised for), and in a few instances without contract, such as books and 
medicines, being, as I considered, too trifling, and oatmeal, which was not a heavy 
article, and I had great difficulty in getting it high-dried enough to stand the voyage- 
and the surgeons, who frequently inspected it before it went on board, found fault mth it 
on this account. 

The contractors, and all persons who provided me with these things, are named in my 
accounts to the Treasury of each ship, and they were paid their several demands at the 
Treasury m Dublin, up to November 1840, when an arrangement was made by the 
Treasury that I should pay in future, to enable me to get the accounts audited annually in 
London, as, without this, I could produce no receipts to the Audit-office. 

1 have in my office here, under the care of my clerk, all the vouchers, bills, and requisi 
nous for this service, and can produce any or all the Chief Remembrancer requires on the 
subject; and I submit that I may have an opportunity of explaining anything that may 
appear wrong m my conducting this arduous service, which I did not seek for, and only 
undertook it at the request of the .late Mr. Drummond, who could have explained the 
difficulty 1 was under m discharging a duty I was utterly unaccustomed to. 

(signed) Js. Palmer, 

Inspector-general of Prisons. 



S""* . _ _ Dublin Castle, 13 February 1841. 

In reference to the inquiries as to the expenditure on the Irish convict service, making 
by you, I have made some search relative to the Roman-catholic books ordered, and I find, 
what I was not aware of when you spoke to me on the subject, that Captain Brandreth, 
Royal Engineers, sent over by the Treasury, at Mr. Drummond’s request, to instruct me 
in the mode _ of conducting this service, actually employed Mr. Madden for similar books 
for this service, and that no advertisement or contract was made by him. I only mention 
this as an excuse on account of my not doing so. 

As to the contracts, or rather orders for clothing to the two gaolers of City of Dublin 
prisons, I can only say it does not, and did not appear to me as contrary to law, as it was 
the neces^^ consequence of Government making depdts for assembling convicts iu these 
prisons. The Irish Government has done so for upwards of 50 years, and the governors of 
these gaols are thus forced to be employed iu providing contracts for food and any other 
m^ter loi- the use of the convicts, and accounting to the Audit-office annually for it.- It is 
^ that Captain Brandreth, Royal Engineers, also employed 

ivir. rurclon. Governor of Circular-road Prison, to make the male clothing for the ships he 
supe^tended, with the full concurrence, and, as well as I remember, the approval of the 
ate Mr. Drummond. The employment of the prisoners has been at all times most useful; 
1 have always avowed it in my reports to the Treasury. There was no concealment of 
these gentlemens names to the Treasury, and, as far as I can judge, no possibility of 
lau . It, ho.wever, it is desirable the clothing should be sent from England, it may be 
one ; the same difficulty would arise as to quantity, as it depends on numbers, and the 
state ot nakedness the convicts are in at the dep6ts, where they remain for weeks, and 
sometimes months. ^ ^ 

(signed) Js. Palmer, 

Inspector-general of Prisons. 
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Mr. Edward Madden’s Statement of 
£. 17. 3s. 2rf. 



Three Months after date pay to my order the sum of seventee^po^hdlltlSrsh^^^^^ 
and two pence sterling, value received as per account. ® ' 

To Major Palmer, u, Aungier-street. 



E. Madden, 



Major’s private account, from March 1834 to August 1838 
Tralee goal - - - _ _ _ 



Protest 
By Cash 
By Cash 



Settled by bill, as above 



1839, — French Dictionary 

Catechism, Astronomy 
Nov. 14. — Keith on the Globes 
1841, Jan. 18.— Lodge’s Peerage - 





£. s. d. 


- 


776 




9 ifi 8 


- 


17 3 2 




- 5 S 




17 8 8 


■ 


10 - - 




7 8 8 


- 


1 10 - 




6 18 8 


- 


- 8 - 


- 


- - 9 


- 


- 5 “ 


■ 


- 10 6 


1 


7311 



ne above is a stetemeot of al] and every transaction which I have had with Major 
Palmer before and since 1834, exclusive of the orders and payments respecting the convict 

sp.i'Vinfi. ' ® 



7, Grafton Street, Dublin, 
19 February 1841. 



(signed) Edward Madden. 



— No. 3.— 

KEPORT and Evidence relating to alleged Abuses on the Convict Side of 
Kilmainham Prison, in Ireland, 



Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry in respect to the Convict Department 
in Kilmainham Gaol. 

In obedience to the commands of their Excellencies the Lords Justices, as com- 
municated to us by the letter of the Right honourable Lord Eliot, Chief Secretary 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, bearing date the 27th of August 1842, 
and referring to certain documents therein mentioned, having relation to the 
Convict Department in Kilmainham Prison, and whereby we were directed to 
make strict inquiry into the several charges preferred in those documents against 
Major Palnaer and Mr. Allison, and to report our opinion thereon ; we have 
accordingly inquired into the matters so referred to us, and we beg leave to submit 
the following Report as the result of our investigation, and as containing our 
opinion in relation thereto. 

The accusatory matter contained in these documents resolves itself into the 
following charges ; — 

First, as regards Major Palmer, of corrupt conduct in conferring or procuring to 
be conferred certain appointments connected with prison duties, in consideration 
of pecuniary benefits resulting to himself in requital of such services, from the 
individuals so appointed. 

And of wilful connivance, or culpable negligence, in respect of fraudulent charges 
contained in the accounts of certain functionaries under his superintendence. 

The allegations affecting or intending to. affect Mr. Alison are those'which assert, 
that undue expense has been incurred in the transmission of convicts and other 
prisoners from Kilmainham. to prisons in other parts of Ireland. 

An Unfair and partial selection of the persons employed upon such transmissions 
as conductors, with a view thereby of rendering benefit to himself, or members of 
bi9 family. 

547* c 2 Fraudulent 
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Fraudulent and fictitious charges in the accounts in relation to those trans- 
missions. 

Salaries, &c. remaining due to turnkeys. 

And peculations in respect of articles of coals, straw, and the subsistence of the 
convicts. 

We have called before us and examined every person from whose testimony we 
had any reason to expect that we should derive assistance in the investigation of 
those matters, and have used our most anxious exertions to elicit from them all 
the information they could afford in reference to the transactions alluded to. We 
however, encountered considerable difficulty in achieving those objects, by the 
absence of authority on our part to examine witnesses under the coercive obliga- 
tion of their oaths ; for it was manifest, in several instances,, that a merely moral 
regard for truth, unaided by the apprehension of the penal consequences attached 
to false swearing, was insufficient to restrain some of the individuals who appeared 
before us from yielding to a disposition on the one side to press their statements 
adversely to the partie.s accused, and on the other to palliate or conceal whatever 
might otherwise appear to their disadvantage. We believe, nevertheless, that 
notwithstanding the imperfection in our authority above stated, we have arrived at 
just conclusions upon the several imputations with respect to which our opinion is 
required. 

In the first place,' then, we fully and at once acquit Major Palmer of having 
either appointed, or by his influence or interference procured to be appointed, any 
person w’homsoever to the situations adverted to in the criminatory documents, or 
any of them, in consideration of a pecuniary recompence moving to him from the 
individuals appointed to these situations, or any of them, or on their, or either of 
their behalf, there being no evidence whatsoever before us to sustain, or even to 
give colour to such an averment. 

We, how'ever, altogether disapprove of the appointment by Major Palmer of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Nash, to a situation in Kilmainbam Prison, the very desig- 
nation of which is not accurately ascertained ; the duties of which are undefined; 
and, in fact, in respect of which no duties of any value appear to be performed, 
although to this nondescript office a salary of 6o/. per annum, together with 
certain rations, are annexed. It is, however, proper to add, that Major Palmer 
professes to have expected that the authority thus given to Mr. Nash to visit the 
prison, and the opportunities so afforded for observing the proceedings therein, 
would operate as a species of inspection or supervision, and constitute a medium 
of communication to himself in the event of irregularities occurring in its manage- 
ment; but it has not appeared to us that any beneficial result whatever has 
attended the services of this officer. 

It further appears to us unreasonable that the Government should be charged 
a sum of 65 1 . per annum for a messenger to communicate between Major Palmer 
and the governors of the convict prisons in Dublin, and the extravagance of this 
appointment is enhanced by the addition of car hire upon all occasions of such 
communications with the governor of Kilmainbam Prison, and which appear to 
have occurred with unaccountable frequency, and to have been paid, or at least 
charged for, at prices exceeding the established rates for vehicles of that 
description. 

With respect to the allegations that Major Palmer upon a particular occasion 
applied to Mr. Gallogly, then a turnkey in Kilmainham Prison, for a loan of 
money, and that the person appointed by him as his messenger is illegitimately 
connected with him, Major Palmer has indignantly disclaimed both those imputa- 
tions, and in our opinion has so disavowed them with perfect truth, inasmuch as 
no evidence was adduced before us of the slightest character in support of either 
of those charges. 

We find that during the governorship of the late Mr. Dunne, of Kilmainbam 
Prison, various and frequent improper charges were introduced into his accounts, 
especially in reference to the transmission of respited convicts and other prisoners 
to the interior parts of the kingdom. 

That in some instances conductors were charged for who had not in fact been 
so employed. 

That in others the manner of transmission is misrepresented, and modes of 
conveyance were charged for, of a different and more expensive character than were 
really used. 

Tiiat prisoners ordered to the same destination, and at the same time, were 

transmittea 
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transmitted singly and separately ; thus reiterating the expense attending their 
transmission, to the profit of Mr. Dunne, who supplied the mode of conveyance. 

That convicts were detained in Kilmainham Prison at the expense of Govern- 
ment long after the order for their removal had been issued and received, and 
until some occasion that suited the convenience of Mr. Dunne, or ministered to 
his recreation, should arrive. 

And that extravagant and, as we conceive, unwarrantable charges were com- 
prised in these accounts for car-hire, and particularly for the use of Major Palmer’s 
messenger. 

Eor specific instances of irregular entries of the foregoing descriptions, we beg 
leave to refer to the Appendix annexed to this our Report. 

It has also appeared to us, that although Mr. Dunne was allowed very ample 
supplies of coals for his particular use, both by the Government and by the county 
•of Dublin, yet upon some occasions coals provided for the Convict Department 
were appropriated by him to his own purposes, and not only in his apartments in 
the prison, but upon his farm in the country, and elsewhere. 

In addition to the foregoing personal acts of malfeasance on the part of 
Mr. Dunne, he created a facility for the exercise of subsidiary frauds by the 
•persons whom he selected for the performance of extern duties ; for it was his 
practice not to demand any voucW for the disbursements which they were 
required to make, and which were therefore allowed by him on behalf of the 
public, upon the mere unsupported statements of the. individuals so employed. 

The immediate and individual responsibility of those malpractices, no doubt, 
attached upon Mr. Dunne ; but they appear to ' us to affect both Major Palmer 
and Mr. Allison in a collateral and reprehensible manner. 

During the governorship of Mr. Dunne,. Mr. Allison held the situation of 
deputy-governor, the duties of which he discharged with considerable assiduity 
and diligence ; his son, Robert Allison, held that of storekeeper; his son William 
acted as clerk to the Convict Department until his renaoval to the deputy- 
governorship of Clonmel Gaol ; his son Edward was occasionally employed as a 
conductor ; his son-in-law, Mr. Beatty, was one of the turnkeys ; and although all 
these members of Mr. Allison’s family did not permanently reside in the prison, 
some of them did so, and the others had continual access to it; moreover, in 
consequence of Mr. Dunne being in some degree incapable of preparing his 
accounts, that service was almost invariably performed for him by Mr. Allison, or 
by one or other of Mr. Allison’s sons. 

Under these circumstances, it appears to us extremely improbable that Mr. 
Allison and his family could have been ignorant of the false representations and 
consequent frauds that were introduced into Mr. Dunne’s accounts by one or 
other of themselves, though doubtless by the direction and upon the dictation of 
Mr. Dunne ; and if they were cognizant of these false entries, they were also 
aware that the accounts containing them were to be verified by the oath or solemn, 
affirmation of Mr. Dunne ; and, in that point of view, we conceive that they may 
be regarded as instrumental and ancillary to tlie perpetration of those frauds. 

They, however, disclaim any knowledge of facts having been misrepresented in 
those accounts ; but they admitted before us what seemed to us to be very re- 
laxed notions of their moral duties under such circumstances, for tliey professed 
at to be their opinion that any misconduct on the part of the governor was no 
concern of theirs; and that although they w’ere respectively paid servants of the 
public, they were under no obligation to disclose his irregularities ; and that any 
interference upon their part for their prevention, by reporting them to the authori- 
ties, would, in their judgment, have been officious in them as well as offensive to 
Mr. Dunne. We hope and believe that w'e have corrected their sentiments in 
respect of so vicious a connivance at misconduct in a public officer on the part of 
individuals owing similar fiduciary obligations to the public ; and we beg to add, 
that in other respects we consider Mr. Allison and his sons as active, intelligent, 
and useful officers ; but we are compelled to observe that the same inattention to 
subsidiary accounts, the same disregard of checks and vouchers, and the like unrea- 
sonable prices paid for car-hire which characterised the management of Mr. Dunne, 
have continued to prevail under the governorship of Mr. Allison. 

We have further to state upon this subject of our inquiry, that a similar laxity 
•of vigilance and of due examination is imputable to Major Palmer, in reference 
to the accounts connected with the Convict Department that are submitted to him for 
investigation and his certificate. It appeared in evidence, and has been admitted 
547- -C 3 by 
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by himself, that in respect of those accounts he requires no vouchers, and rarely 
examines into facts ; tW he is satisfied by the non-appearance of any item of 
flagrant extravagance ; that he adopts the statement of the accountant, miauthen- 
ticated otherwise than by the interested party’s affidavit, and attaches his sicrna- 
ture of approval almost entirely from his confidence in that individual’s correctness 
and accuracy. 

We respectfully conceive that this superficial mode of proceeding on the part of 
a superintendent officer is calculated not only to lead to an oversight of errors 
when such exist, but also to induce frauds where, under a more strict surveillance 
they would not be ventured upon ; and we are of opinion that by reason of the 
irregularities that have occurred in the foripation of the convict accounts, and the 
habitual remissness in the mode of investigating them to which we have adverted 
the expenditure connected with the convict department has been largely and pre- 
judicially increased as against the public ; but, in fact, it appears to us to be quite 
impossible for Major Palmer to bestow that degree of minute and unremitting 
attention upon the various duties connected with the convict service that its 
exigencies and importance demand, consistently with a due regard to the functions 
appertaining to his other avocations. 

We find that a practice inconsistent with prison regulations has been permitted 
in some instances, of rations being commuted for a money allowance from the 
contractors for such rations, and sometimes for an allowance not exceedino- half 
the amount charged for those rations in the dietary accounts of the convict 
department. 

And a further irregularity, as it appears to us, takes place in the total omission 
to have instruments of contract executed, containing penalties for their violation 
or non-performance; the only documents connected with these engagements 
being the proposals or tenders lodged in Major Palmer’s office by the respective 
individuals who propose to furnish the articles that are required to be supplied. 

With respect to alleged peculations in the article of straw’, the evidence before 
us was contradictory ; but a further difficulty existed in the ascertainment of this 
charge, from the fact that straw was sometimes necessarily removed from the 
prison, although apparently unused, when it happened to have been in the vicinity 
of contagious disease. 

We have not found that any direct misapplication, beyond what we have already 
adverted to, has occurred in reference to articles of subsistence ; but we do not 
think that due diligence was at all times, or with sufficient frequency, used in 
examining the weight and quality of the food supplied. 

As regards the employment, by the governor of ICilmainham Prison, of persons 
connected with the establishment in escorting prisoners to other parts of the king- 
dom, we have not been able to discover any regulation of which such a proceeding 
would be a breach. It has been urged before us, and it does not seem to be 
unreasonable, that inasmuch as the governor is accountable for the certain and 
secure transmission of the convicts, he should be empowered to select such persons 
as he may deem most eligible and trustworthy for the performance of a service so 

eeply mvolying his own personal responsibility ; but we cannot regard this prin- 
ciple as justifying Mr. Allison, upon some occasions, of confiding that hazardous 
service the conduct of his son, Edward Allison, at a period when the latter was 
too youthful to have acquired either vigour or discretion adequate to such a duty 
it ^y unforeseen difficulty or danger had chanced to attend it. 

We do not find that any arrears are due to or are claimed by the turnkeys, or any 
ot them, save that turnkey Jackson alleges that a small balance remains unpaid to 
nim loot of a running account that subsisted between him and the late governor, 
Mr. Dunne. 



Having thus stated the result of our inquiries into the several matters specifically 
relerred to us, we trust it will not be deemed superfluous upon our parts if we 
Should take the liberty of adding a few observations, suggested by the facts and 
circumstances detailed to us in the progress of this investilation. 

We respectfuliy submit that it is highly inexpedient that several offices in the 
ought to constitute reciprocal checks upon each other, 
snoum be held by members of the same family, thereby affording means and 
creating temptation, by an unity of interest, for the commission and concealment 
ot trauds and peculations. We are of opinion, that where those grounds of con- 
ederacy exist they should be broken up by distributing those relatives amongst 
other prisons, whither they might respectively carry the benefits of their legitimate 

experience 
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experience uncountervailed by opportunities for the exercise of any habits of a per- 
nicious tendency. We experienced some surprise that so obviously objectionable 
a state of things m Kilmainham Prison should not have arrested the attention 
and incurred the animadversion of Major Palmer, because we observe that he did 
very judiciously express his disapprobation in respect of a similar anomaly, though 
existing in a much more limited degree, in the case of the Baltinglass Bridewell, 
in his Report for the year 1840, and which sentiment he repeated in that for the 
year 1841. 

It further appears to us advisable, that it should be distinctly notified to governors 
of prisons, that m no case will it be permitted that the office of deputy-governor 
of the same prison shall be exercised by a relative or connexion of the oovemor. 
We have had reason to feel convinced that a speculation at variance with this 
principle in reference^ to the deputy-governorship of Kilmainham, vacated by the 
promotion of Mr. Allison to the government of that prison, has led to the destruc- 
tion of all harmony between him and his own two immediate successors, Mr. Harris 
and Mr. O’Connor, both of whom were thereby disabled from retaining their 
appointments. These persons appear to have evinced much aptitude for the 
situation ; and one of them, Mr. O’Connor, has rendered important service to the 
public by the measures he adopted for the exposure and prevention of those abuses 
that have so long existed in Kilmainham Prison. 

In the progress of our inquiry we found that, on the 1st of January 1839, a 
system of allowances of rations of soap and candles, in addition to the rations pre- 
viously allowed of coals and subsistence to the officers of the convict department, 
was introduced by Mr. Dunne, whereby the expense of the department was 
increased in an enormous degree, and this innovation, together with' the pre- 
existing practice of allowing rations to officers non-resident in the prison, appears 
to us to have constituted an abuse sufficiently flagrant to have demanded the 
correction of Major Palmer, and which, therefore, we respectfully think ought not 
to have been permitted to occur. 

Upon the whole of this investigation, and the various matters directly and inci- 
dentally involved in it, we respectfully intimate our strong opinion, that the arrange- 
ments connected with the Convict Department require to be extensively new 
modelled ; that the entire management of it should be placed under a distinct, 
and, in a considerable degree, independent officer, to be appointed by Government, 
but subject, of course, to the superintendence of the Inspectors-general of Prisons ; 
that the officer so to be appointed should devote his entire and exclusive attention 
to the convict concerns ; that he should have regard to the judicious and econo- 
mical formation of contracts (such contracts to be produced by faircompetitorship, 
and duly executed), as also to the just quantities and wholesome quality of the 
provisions to be supplied ; that he should attend to the classification and refor- 
mation, as far as possible, of the prisoners under his charge, as well as to their 
safe keeping, and to their transmission, when necessary, in the least expensive 
manner compatible with secure custody ; that a journal of daily occurrences should 
be regularly kept in the prison ; that the dietary accounts should specify the hours, 
as well as the days of the arrival and departure of each prisoner ; that the accounts 
of expenditure and disbursement should be made out, as far as practicable, weekly, 
and signed and. certified as to their accuracy and reasonableness by the governor ; 
that all fair savings in the consumption of coals, straw, clothing, &c. should be 
carried forward at the close of each year in reduction of the quantities of the like 
necessaries to be required for the year ensuing ; and that the attention of the officer 
in control of this department should be directed to a judicious diminution of 
expense, to the preservation of good order, to the qualifications of the subordinate 
officers, and, in short, to every practical improvement in the system that his 
judgment and observation may from time to time suggest. The salary to be 
annexed to such an appointment may be provided ior at less than half the 
expense attendant upon the inefficient and nearly useless offices by which the 
department is at present rather encumbered than administered ; and we finally beg 
leave to recommend, that the officer to be nominated for those duties should be 
selected from a class of persons of previously respectable habits and station in 
society. All which we respectfully submit as our Report and opinion. 

Dated at Dublin, this nth day of October 1842. 

(signed) Thomas F, Wade, 

J. B. Millei'. 

George Siudderi. 
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EVIDENCE relating to the Alleged Abuses on the Convict Side of Kilmainhasj 
Prison, in Ireland. 



Wednesday, 7 Septemher 1842. 



Jams O’Connor, Examined. 



James 0’ Connor. 



7 September 1842. 



What situation do you bold? — I hold no situation at present. 

What situation did you hold? — That of deputy-governor of Kilmalnham Gaol. 

How long did you fill it? — From the i8ih of February last to the 22d of August. 

By whom were you appointed ?— I was recommended by the Commissioners of Police 
to Mr. Bagot, who was then high sheriff. 

• Was your situation in the gift of the high sheriff? — I think so. 

What were your duties ? — As to that I cannot rightly inform you, for I was kept in the 
dark about them by Mr. Allison and his family. 

Who is Mr. Allison? — He is now the governor of tlie gaol, and had been previously 
deputy-governor for a great number of years ) he was then appointed governor by Mr 
Baeot, on the death of Mr. Dunne. 

Wben did Mr. Dunne die? — In the latter end of the year 1841. 

There is a governor and also a deputy-governor to the gaol ? — Yes. 

Have both a control and superintendence over the prison ? — Mr. Allison has had the 
whole control of the gaol, and I was never allowed to enter the convict department 
except upon one occasion, when I went to see a prisoner. 

By whom were you prevented access? — I was never iillowed access, good, bad or 
indifferent. 

To whom did you appl^' ?— There was a convict from, whom I wanted to gain informa- 
tion for Government, and I was told when I wanted to bring up one of the convict 
officers, that I had no control over them. A turnkey told me this on the day I wanted 
to speak to one of the prisoners ; and young Allison, the son of the governor, and who has 
a situation of 72 1 . a year io the convict department, said to me, I had no right to speak to 
the prisoners. From that clay I never interfered. 

How soon after your appointment did this occur?— A day or two after. I told the 
governor, when I had been appointed, that he would find me willing to do my duty, kind, 
and obliging, and that although I knew his son had been applying for the situation I got, 
that was no reason why we should not be friends. I observed, that if I was shown the 
rules and regulations of the prison, I would be very little trouble after, but I was uot 
shown them. 

What did Mr. Allison say to that? — Not one tittle. 

After you were appointed governor, were you never shown the rules and regulations of 
the prison? — I can take my oath, and prove that I was kept in total darkness as to my 
duties. 



W' ere there no regulations posted up ? — ^There were no rules that ever I could see, and 
I went through the county part of the gaol, until after the 5th of April, and after my 
chaiges were preferred before the Board of Superintendence. Then it was that the Board 
came into the gaol, and tire members of it asked Mr. Allison where were the rules and 
regulations; they were told they were posted up, and Mr. Fitzsiraon was referred to the 
hatch, but none could be found there. The governor then said they were in the office, but 
the Board did not look there. 

Were they posted after this? — Yes. 

. you were not permitted to enter the convict side of the gaol? — I never went 

inside It, good, bad, or indifferent, except on the one occasion I told you of. 

It ^was then young Allison saw and spoke to you ? — Yes ; but tiie father also heard what 
the son said to me, and he told me never to speak to any one of the convicts. 

Did you make any effort after that to visit the convict department?— I did not. 

I ou applied to the governor of the gaol to obtain information as to your duties, and 
were not able to obtain any ?— I applied irequently. 

rou say you made a representation to the Board of Superintendence in April; did you 
mention to them that Allison refused to allow you into the convict department? — No; 
neither they nor the high sheriff have any control over that department. I said to the 
turnkeys that I wanted actively to perform the duties connected with the gaol. 

an you give any information as to the practice adopted with respect to the transmis- 
sion 0 convicts .-—I can ; Mr. Allison is in the habit of sending his sons, and others not 
noiding situations m the gaol, to escort the respited convicts when sent back to their respec- 
tive counties. 



Who ought to escort them?— The turnkeys. 

■ fv"' sons has Mr. Allison? — Three : and one of them holds a situation in the con- 
vict deparimein. 

What situation?— I camiot well describe it to you. 

1 he other sons do not hold situations f— They do not. 

Are they grown up ?— One of them is about 19, the other is an apothecary in town, and 
has conducted convicts upon one occasion at least. 

Where 
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Where was he seat to on that oocasion?-To TaUamore, in the King’s Connty. 

What IS that son s name? — Joseph. ° ^ 

Does the other son reside with the father ?-He does : the apothecary goes into town 
and comes back in the evening. ^ J ft luwu 

esoirtel L°a"il.r" «mi=ysI-They have 

Did turnkeys go with them >_One turnkey would go; and upon one oooasiou, Mr 

Allison and his younger son went to the north of Ireland. mou, ivir. 

Was he then governor ?— Yes; and when he went he never told me he was going or 
asked me to take care of the gaol. ^ ® ^ 

Did he take a turnkey with him?— No; they went, I think, to Belfast. 

Was It usual to send one turnkey with a convict?— Two persons used to go with a nri- 
soner, and upon all occasions one of Mr. Allison’s sons went with the turnkey. 

Can you give us the names of the convicts sent on those occasions ?— No ; I had nothing 
to say to them. I knew a convict of the name of Roche to have gone to Cork with the 
governor s son-m-law, Nat Beatty, and Beatty told me that Major Palmer’s clerk went with 
him. Beatty is a turnkey on the county side of the prison; one side belonging to the 
Government, and the other to the county. ® “ 

Do you know if Allison or Beatty were charged for ?— I can give you no information 
on that point. ' 

How many turnkeys on the convict side of the gaol ?-I find in the account the names 
ol David Jackson, Patrick Lawlor, John Wright, John Sheridan, Patrick Hickev James 
Magrath, Joseph Woods, Mr. Nash, and Robert Allison. 

Are six of these turnkeys?— They are all connected with the convict side • there is 
another man of the name of Brennan, in the capaci^ of a shoemaker. ' 

Who appoints the turnkeys ?— I am told Major Palmer does ; I heard the men say so 
and that most of them were bis old servants. ^ ’ 

Do you know of any consideration given for appointments ?— No more than by hearsay • 
none of the men told me. ^ ^ ’ 



Can you give us any other instances of convicts sent off, and those not officers of the 
gaol accompanying them ?— Four convicts were sent off since I was appointed, who were 
escorted by members of Mr. Allison’s family unconnected with the gaol, except when 
Beatty, his son-in-law, went to Cork. ‘ 

Could one of the turnkeys have been safely spared from the prison to accompany the 
convicts ? — Certainly ; and I have heard the turnkeys complain that any one should be 
sent but turnkeys. 

You have stated that you were not admitted into the convict department, and if so, how 
can you say that another turnkey could have been spared to escort prisoners ?— The con- 
victs are all in one yard, and only one door leading in from the hatch, where there are tliree 
or four county men and Government men, and one mau situated as they are could keep 
5,000 prisoners in. 

By whom are these turnkeys paid ? — By the Treasury. 

By whose hands ? — Through the governor’s, I think. 

Are they all paid up ? — ^Tbey told me they were not. 

Name any who said so? — Jackson told me that from 17 1 . to 19^. was due to him. 

When did he say this ? — About a fortnight ago. 

Did he say if he was paid since ? — I did not ask him. 

Have you heard any other turnkey make a complaint to the same effect ?— I did not hear 
any immediately from themselves. 

Who is Mr. Nash ? — The brother-in-law of Major Palmer. 

What employment has he in the prison ?— I could not well say, but I have reason to 
know he is an officer of the prison by an account which came into my hands, by which 
60 Z. a year is charged for him. 

What duty does he do ? — I did not see him do anything. 

Does he visit the prison every day? — He goes about two o’clock and stays five or ten 
minutes, sometimes more and sometimes less, and at other times he merely walks in and 
then goes away. 

Did you ever see him do anything ? — Not one hand’s turn. 

Who is John Lamb ? — A messenger ; he goes (0 the gaol with letters from Major 
Palmer. 

Do you know whose son he is ? — I cannot say. 

Whose son is he reputed to be ? — The son of Major Paimer. 

Does be come to the gaol frequently? — Not very frequently. 

What else have you 10 state as to the transmission of convicts? — I find that on the 22d 
of May 1839, Mr. Dunne and his wife and four servants were entered on the steam packet 
book as going to Cork, and a charge was made on that occasion for bringing three convicts 
to Tralee and Cork, of I,, when, in point of fact, only Dunne and his wife went, and a 
person who did not then belong to the gaol, but who was going to Cork on his own business, 
and the three convicts all went by the steamer, though two are charged for to Tralee by 
coach. 



What was the name of the person not belonging to tbe gaol ? — Beatty. It appears that 
Mr. Dunne wanted to show Mrs. Dunne the country, and he took her with him and three 
convicts. They went to Cork by steam, and to Tralee by the mail, and 16 1 . was charged 
547 - D for 
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James O’Connor. 



7 September 184s. 



for that. The name of Lawlor, a turnkey, was put down as having gone that journey, 
although he never went it. .. , p t-. ■ 

You say this transaction occuired in 1839 ?— Yes ; they left Dublin on the 2Sd of May, 
and arrived in Kerry on the 24th, and I cannot trace the time they returned. 

Was Mr. Allison deputy-governor then 1 — Yes, and kept the accounts. By the steam- 
packet books Mr. and Mrs. Dunne were charged for as cabin passengers, and four ser- 
vants as deck passengers. Sheal, and Decry, who was hospital attendant at the gaol, can 
give you information which will be important. 

What is Deery ?— He is a pensioner, and lives at No. 17, White’s-lane. I wish to men- 
tion that Deery told me John J. Noble was a person of the name of Vosser, who had 
been employed about the gaol, and was discharged. He pointed out to me a person who 
was walking past one day as John J. Noble, and observed that he would not do as Voeser 
had done, but would write about the frauds committed in the gaol, and sign his own name 
to the letter. 

How is the supply of bread and milk procured ?— By contract at present, and vouchers 
are sent in to the Government for what is required. 

Who receives the money to pay the contractor ?— The governor, I think, gets the money 
to pay the contractor. 

Does he make the contract?— There was no contractor until John James Noble wrote to 
Lord Morpeth, and all the turnkeys were allowed double rations; but after this letter the 
double rations were stopped, and only one given, and the food was then supplied by con- 
tract. Before that there was no contractor. 

What is the allowance to each convict? — A. quart of milk and a loaf of bread per day. 
One morning the turnkeys said that the bread was not weight, and I weighed two loaves of 
bread belonging to a turnkey, and found one loaf wanted a quarter of a pound, and another 
half a pound. 

Was this furnished by a contractor? — Yes.' 

When did this occur ? — About two months ago. 

Did you speak to the governor of the gaol about it ? — I did, and fifty times I have spoken 
on the subject of the lightness of the bread. 

What observation did he make ? — He made no observation, but walked away. The next 
day after this I weighed the bread, and Mr. Allison, seeing what 1 was doing, went down 
to the store, and after weighing the bread sent it all off, or at least a great part of it, which 
was light- 

What was the contractor’s name who supplied the bread ? — Patrick Dowling. 

Whose duly was it to receive that bread ? — Why, at the county side of the prison it was 
Robert Allison’s, who is the storekeeper and clerk, and his duty also at the convict side, and 
the governor or deputy-governor in his absence ought to look to the supply. 

Is it with the governor the baker contracts? — With him, or Major Palmer, I think. I 
have fifty times complained of the bread as to its weight, and being badly baked, and the 
prisoners complained also. 

You complained to the governor? — I have, and thrown the responsibility off my own 
shoulders. 

Did you complain to Major Palmer of the quality of the bread ? — I had nothing to say 
to him. 

Did you complain to him?— •! never did. As to ihe milk supplied to the prison, 
I observed that the milk for Mr. Allison used to be brought in a separate vessel from that 
which supplied the convicts, and 1 thought it an odd tiling to have them distinct, as 11 
there were two qualities of milk. 

Did the prisoners complain of the milk? — Yes; and one day in particular I got the 
measures given to six prisoners, and laid them on the ground ; the men had not ®’PP? J* 
ilie milk, or tasted it; and having sent for a measure, I found it took the sixth pint to fill 
the five vessels. I complained of that, and the matron was by. 

Who is the matron? — ^The Miss Judges are matrons. 

As deputy-governor, you received certain rations? — I never received any. 

Was this milk of which you spoke, for the county or the convict prisoners?— For the 
county. 

Is it the same contractor who supplies the bread for the county and the goyenmient 
sides of the prison ? — It is the same now ; the person who then supplied the convict bread 
is now contractor for the whole gaol. 

Do the county turnkeys receive any rations ? — They do not. , . 

Do the convicts get the same food as the other prisoners? — No ; the convicts get white 
bread, the same as the turnkeys, and the county prisoners gel brown bread. 

Then those who are to be transported are much better fed? — Much better. 

Can you give any information as to there being a greater quantity of bread and mu 
charged for than had been used? — Immediately after I went to the gaol a circumstance 
occurred which I wish to state. About eight or nine o’clock one evening a knock came to 
the door, and when I ran to it a person asked to see Mr. O’Connor; I said that was 
There was a car at the door, and the man stepped on it, and made the car drive 
road away from the gaol, desiring me to follow. I called to a turnkey to mind the piac 
in my absence, and went over to converse with the stranger; he told me he had a conversa 
tion with one of the Board of Superintendence, and for me to take care, as there 
conspiracy to get me out. He said he had held a situation in the gaol, and that 1 
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to go down to the Castle, and let them know that the greatest frauds were perpetrated in 
the prison. ^ 

tnatis name? — He would not tell me; but I have since found out that 
it was Gilhooly, at pesent governor of the Castlebar Gaol. 

When had you this communication with him ?— About eight o’clock on the evening of 
the 131I1 of April, and he told me a great deal. He said he had been speaking to Captain 
Savage ; and you can learn from Captain Savage if it was Gilhooly who was speaking to 

him at the time referred to by the strange man. ° 

How can you account tor a man you did not know giving you all this information ? 

I would be happy to tell you, but cannot, why he spoke to me. 

Have you seen him since? — No. 

Can you tell us as to the supply of coals in the convict department ? — There is onlv one 
fire k^t in the convict department The convicts are all in one yard, and there is a day- 
room for them, and one fire, the same as in your kitchen. 

How long is the fire left lighting ? — It is lit in the morning at six o’clock, and kept 
burning the whole day. 

How are the coals supplied ? — By contract. When I speak of there being only one fire, 
I cannot say but there might be one in the hospital if convicts were sick. 

Have the turnkeys no fire? — There is an outer hatch to the prison; there is then a hall 
leading to an inner hatch, where the men sit, and the county supplies the inside hatch with 
fire. 

Is there a fire-place for the turnkeys ? — Yes, and a fire is kept up by the county j the 
convict department supplies no coals for it. 

How many tons of coals are charged for in the convict department? — I have got a 
general quarterly account, up to the 31st of March 1841, which shows. 

How did you come by it? — Why I was allowed a servant from the county side, who 
used to clean iny boots ; and one morning, when he was going out of my room, the account 
dropped from him. The original, which I have, was in Mr. Allison’s handwriting, and in 
pencil, and I produce a copy of it. (The Witness here handed in the Account). 

What was the servant’s name ? — Nevin ; he was a prisoner, and used to sweep out the 
office also. 

The coals here are set down at 22 10 s.; but it does not appear by the paper you 

produce that this is a quarterly account ? — If you ask Mr. Allison for his quarterly account 
up to the 31st of March, you will find it correspond. The salaries to the officers also show 
it to be quarterly. 

Your name does not appear here ? — No ; for I had my salary, as deputy-governor of the 
convict department, taken away. 

You never got your salary on that account? — Not one farthing. Robert Allison has 
72/. a year from the convict department, besides a pension of 26 Z. a year, and double 
rations. 

What is Mr. Nash called ? — I could not tell you. Robert Allison has also 70 1 . a year at 
the county side, and he does not discharge the duties, but throws them upon the turukeys. 

He is clerk and storekeeper on the county side? — He is, and the same in the convict 
department. 

What is the governor’s salary ? — His office is worth 700 /. a year : he has several 
emoluments, and charges 5s. a week to debtors. 

Does he contract for the supply of coals? — I should say he does, or Major Palmer. 

Who clothes the convicts? — Mr. Allison. 

Are the convict and county coals kept separate ? — T cannot tell. 

Are they supplied by the same person ? — 1 think not : Mr. Hoey supplies the convict 
coals, and Mr. Carroll the county coals. 

Do you know of any transaction between a turnkey, named Magrath, and Major 
Palmer, about a horse and car? — Of myself 1 cannot say ; I know that Magrath was a 
car driver. 

Have you seen Major Palmer in the prison ? — Never but once. I wrote a letter 
on the subject of some irregularities of which I complained, and Major Palmer investi- 
gated the charges. Mr. Allison admitted every one of them, but said they were of old 
standing, and that he had only followed the course pursued by the person he had just 
succeeded. 

What did this lead to ? — To a reduction in my salary of 43 Z., and I heard that the judge 
said the grand j ury had no right to make the reduction. My salary was reduced to 100 Z. ; 
Mr. Allison, as deputy-governor, had 200Z. a year. 

The Witness here produced the letter which stated the charges afterwards investi- 
gated by Major Palmer. 

We see in an account handed in by the governor that there is an allowance of 2 lbs. of 
bread and two pints of milk to Robert Allison ?— He gets double that, for I have seen four 
loaves of bread go up. 

Might not the other loaves be for his father, with whom he lives? — I will not say they 
were not. 

We see in this account six tons of coal for Mr. Allison, and four for his son; do they 
not live together? — They do. 

Commissioner.'] Seven tons and a half per quarter are allowed for the officers. 

[The Witness withdraws. 
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William Harris, Examined. 

Where do you reside ? — In Sandymount. 

Did you hold a situation in Kilmainham Gaol ? — I did, as d eputy-goTernor ; I went on 
the 6th of December 1841, and resigned the situation on the 18th or 19th of Februarv 
1842. ^ 

Who appointed you ? — The high sheriff, Mr. Bagot. 

What salary was connected with the situation? — ^Wiien I went there I understood it 
was to be 143?. a year, coals and quarters. 

Did you receive a salary at the rate of 143 1 . a year? — No j only at 100 1 . a year. 

Why was it reduced? — I cannot say. 

Do you know by whom the turnkeys are appointed ? — I am not positive, but I think bv 
the high sheriff. ^ 

Were there any convicts transferred from Kilmainham during your time? — Yes. 

How often ? — 1 cannot leli, as the governor never told me when they were goins awav 
and all I beard was from the turnkeys. '' *’ 

Had you access to the convicts? — After I was appointed, I asked Mr. Allison if I had 
anything to do with the convicts, and he told me I had nothing to do with them. I used 
notwithstanding, to examine the door of the convict department every evening, in order 
to see that it was secure, but bad no other access to this part of the prison. 

Did the high sheriff, when he appointed you, tell you what the salary was to be ?— He 
did not, but I asked Mr. Allison, and he said it had been 143 1 . a year. 

Did you give up the appointment ? — Yes, I resigned. 

From whom did you receive payment?— From the clerk of the prison, I think, a man 
named Parker. 

Who appointed him ?— I could not tell. 

Were the other officers paid through the same person? — I think the county officers 
were. 

Who was in the habit of escorting the convicts when transmitted to their respective 
counties ?— The governor would never tell me when they would go, and the convicts would 
be sent off in the morning. I saw one man, however, go in the day-time, and Mr. Alli- 
son’s son and a turnkey went with him, 

Where was he going to ? — I think to Mullingar. 

Which of the governor’s sons went? — The younger son. 

Had he any situation in the gaol? — Not that I ever heard. 

Why did you resign your situation? — The reason was in consequence of the treatment 
the governor gave me, not allowing me to learn any part of my duty. When gentlemen 
came to ask for any information, I was obliged to refer them to the governor or the turn- 
keys, or to ask the turnkeys myself; and the awkwardness of not knowing what was going 
on, and not being informed of my duties by the governor, induced me to resign. He 
never gave me any information. 

Wliat information ? — (Jeneral information. 

Were you, in short, kept in the dark ?— I do mean to say so. 

Was there any mystery observed ?— There must have been some, when I was not in- 
structed as to the nature of my duties, and no man was more anxious than 1 to learn 
them. 

Did you apply to Mr. Allison ? — I asked him to allow roe to see the prisoners, but was 
only once allowed to go round the convict department. I wished to be perfect master of 
my duties. 

Were you appointed against the wishes of Mr. Allison ? — I should think so, and that 
from the manner in which I was treated by him. 

Was he looking for the situation for any of bis family ? — I was informed so. 

Does Mr. Allison’s son-in-law reside in the prison? — -No, he is a turnkey, and all of the 
turnkeys go away at night, except two, named Jackson and Lawlor, who obtained permis- 
sion to sleep in the prison in the convict department. 

Where do the turnkeys sit during the day-time ? — In the lower hatch, where there is a 
very large fire for them all. 

Are the turnkeys of the county side allowed coals? — Not that I know of. 

Do all the turnkeys remain in the hatch ? — Yes, except when they go to the yards. 

The hatch has only otie fire for tlie use of the turnkeys ?— That is ail. 

Dn any persons sit up at night in the hatch ? — No. When the prisoners are locked up 
in the afternoon, a certain number of the turnkeys go away, and a certain number remain; 
hut after the debtors are locked up for the night, the remaining turnkeys gO away, with 
the exception of the two allowed to sleep on the premises. 

Are there no sentinels ? — There is a waichman in the yard with the convicts, and ano 
iher outside the prison. I never had access to the convict department, and used to ask 
the governor might I go 10 see the men at their dinner, but when be was absent I would 
go with the turnkeys. 

Were you on friendly terms witli the governor ? — I gave him no reason to be otherwise, 
but lie did not act a friendly part by me. 

What hours used you to be on duty ? — From daylight in the morning until night. 
YoU'Were kept as a sort of watchman? — Yes. If you will permit me, I will give you 
an instance of ihe manner in which Mr. Allison acted to me. One evening, after the pf'* 
soners were locked up, I took my dinner and called on a turnkey to take my place ; I re- 

turned, 
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tonied, and again stayed in the hatch, and after remaining there a considerable time I 
again went to my room to get mytea. I then sat down to write a letter, XnaC came to 
the door and after I came out kr. Allison complained that I should have kept theTnrn- 
key waittng so long, the fact betng, that I had been in the hatch the greater part of The 

tiie a anrMTA;fir”%;"^ Ktraordin^y I could not be alloled a short time to 

wr^e a letter, and Mr. Allison then observed, “ You knew ail this before you came here ” 
You were on duty early ?_I rose ai daylight, aud used to let in the turnkeys 
Did you ever know the prisoners to make any complaints as to their food or milk ?— 

I never was allowed to be acquainted with those things. I have, however, found the pri- 
soners complain of the bread. ° ' 1, tuuma me pu 



and Allison act?-I think some of the turnkeys were very great 
with Mr. Alhson, and he used to go down and sit with them in the hatch while I wis at 
the outer door. 

Did you see Major Palmer in the prison ?— Yes ; once, at the half-yearly Inspection. 
Did you know a person named John Lamb? — I have seen him ^ r 

What were the dnties performed by Nash ?-I could not tell he used to come to the 
prison some days in the week. 

Did he lemam long ?— Sometimes he did, and at other times he did not; he would not 
come some days. I omitted to mehtion that, on one occasion, I saw the convicts’ bread 
and said it was not baked enough. ’ 

Had you much intercourse with the turnkeys ?— No; Mr. Allison did not wish them to 
be intimate with me, and if one of them was speaking with me, and the eovernor was 
coming up, the man wodd run o£F directly. ° 

Have you heard the turnkeys complain that strangers were sent ofifwith the convicts’ 
— Not for some time. 

Did you make any representalions to the magistrates, or the county inspector, as to the 
manner in which you were treated ’—I told the high sheriff that Mr. Allison Hid not 



municate with me. 



Was It m consequence of that you resigned ?— I resigned upon no other. ground but bis 
treatment of me. I cannot tell you the manner in which he pecked at me: and I accounted 
for this by Ins being annoyed that he bad not one of his family in my situation 
Did he treat you as an intruder? — ^Yes, just so. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Robert Sheal, Examined. 

Did you hold any situation in Kilmainham Gaol ?— Yes j I was schoolmaster for 19 years, 
from the beginning of 1822 to August 1841. I am now the court-keeper of the sessions 
house. 

What time did Mr. Allison become deputy-governor? — Before my time 5 in November 
last he became the governor. 

Whether was Mr. Dunne or Mr. Allison the more active in the management of the 
prison? — Mr. Allison ; and there were times I would not see Mr. Donne for a month. 

Did you prepare any oftlie accounts for the county side of the prison ?— Yes, in 1823 j 
and the clerk at the county side not being conversant with his business, I managed his 
accounts for 18 years. 

Are you aware as to the practice in transmitting convicts? — Yes. 

By whom are they escorted ? — Sometimes the county prisoners are escorted by the 
governor, sometimes by the turnkeys, and frequently by the officers of the different prisons 
to which they were about to be transmitted. 

Did you see the convict accounts of any year but those of 1833 ? — No. 

The Witness here referred to an extract from an investigation which took place 
before Major Woodward and John David Latouche, Esq. in 1825, when chaiges 
were preferred against Dunne of drunkenness and neglect of duty. One allegation 
was, that he and Mr. Allison were out of the prison and drunk. The Report con- 
sidered that the charges proved against Dunne were sufficient to warrant his dis- 
missal, but suggested that <m account of his services he should be allowed to retain 
his situation, giving increased security. 

Was Allison deputy-governor then? — He was. Before tliat investigation I had waited 
on, Major Woodward, and understood from him that he would try to get me another 
situation ; and immediately after the investigation, feeling the place I filled not pleasant 
to me, I told Major Palmer I wished to be removed, and he said he would get me another 
siiuation when there was a vacancy. After that, however, he never said a word to me, and 
i remained 16 years longer in. the prison. 

How are the contracts made? — At the county side by advertisement, but this was not 
done on the government side until after some information bad been kid before Lord 
Morpeth. Latterly the Government supplies are contracted for by advertisement, but 
lormeriy there was no public contract. 

How used the coals to be procured? — One man named Hand supplied them nearly all 
the lime. 

How were the quantities ascertained, and the prices regulated? — I am sure if you will 
compare the returns of 1823 with those of a late period, you will find a most glaring 
difference between them. 
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Which were the more moderate ? — Those of 1823. 

Were the accounts of 1823 audited by Dr. Trevor 1 — Yes. 

When were convicts removed back to Kiltnainhara from the hulk?— In 1827 , 1 think 

Are the accounts of 1823 forthcoming ?— -I should say so. 

Who used to pay the turnkeys their salaries ? — I believe the deputy-governor. 

Did vou know of any of the turnkeys to complain that he did not get the money due to 
him?— Jackson told me that 15?. remained due to him by Mr. Diinne, for expenses in 
transmitting convicts ; and Wright told me that 7 1 . odd was due to him. 

Have you heard any similar complaints since Allison became governor? — Certainly 
not. 

Do you think that anything was chargeable against Mr. Allison because Jackson did not 
gel' what was due to him by Dunne? — Why i think Mr. Allison could have got the 
money for him if he wished, for he knew the time the money was got from Government, 
and he knew that the turnkeys were poor. 

Do you know Irow the straw is furnished? — I understand it is furnished in the same 
way as the coals. I have seen the coals taken up from the convict coal-hole in the middle 
of the day, and brought up to Mr. Dunne’s apartments. I saw Jackson stop the man, 
who was carrying the coals in a very large vessel like a fish-kettle, and ask him where he 
was going. The man on this occasion said he was going to Mr. Dunne’s room, but 
Jackson would not let the coals up, until Mr. Robert Aliisoa came and ordered him to let 
them pass. 

Where is the governor’s coal-hole ? — He has a separate coal-hole. During my attend- 
ance in the prison, I have seen fresh straw brought through the chape!, and taken to 
Mr. Dunne’s haggard, and have seen it mixed up with mortar to build a wall of Mr. 
Dunne’s. 

Did Mr. Allison know of this ? — He was on the door on these occasions. 

He was aware then of this application of the straw ? — The thing could not happen 
without him, he being on the door. 

Were you acquainted with the system respecting the transmission of convicts?— Wil- 
liam Aliisoa, after the convicts came back from Kingstown, was allowed 20/. a year, and 
I recollect that upon one occasion when he and Dunne had difference, William Allison 
said to me, “ Mr. Dunne had better let me alone, or I may tell something of the state of 
the convict department.” Allison said that one or two convicts, transmitted by the 
governor of Armagh himself, had been charged for by Mr. Dunne as if he had transmitted 
them, and that the coach-hire back to Dublin, and 2 s. for a car from the coach-office to 
the gaol, had been charged for, although the governor of Armagh Gaol took back the 
prisoners himself. 

'Who prepared the accounts of the convict department then? — I could not precisely say, 
but if produced I would know the handwriting. 

To what period did this occurrence relate, of which William Allison spoke?— I think it 
may be found in the returns of 1839. 

Was his father connected with those returns?— I should suspect so, because Mr. 
Allison would not confide in any one to make out the accounts but himself, and his hand- 
writing will show that. 

Was not Dunne very illiterate? — Why if he got the Castle of Dublin, he could not 
write a line, and scarcely could sign his name. 

Who made out the accounts? — Allison, the father. 

Did you know any one of the name of 'Vosser? — Yes, he was a turnkey of the gaol. 

What became of him since? — I understand he is one of the turncocks of the Pipe- 
water. 

Coals were supplied by Government and the county ? — Yes. 

Have you seen Allison’s son go with convicts ? — Yes ; the youngest son went with bis 
father to Belfast, and I have seen them go frequently with convicts since their father 
became governor. 

"Was it usually the turnkeys who were formerly sent? — Yes, and some officer of the 
gaol ; sometimes the governor, and sometimes the deputy. 

Have you known the turnkeys complain of not being sent on the duty of transmitting 
convicts? — Yes; they frequently complained that they were deprived of their rights, and 
it was of advantage to them to get into the country for a day or two, after being for a long 
time in care of a prison, from half-past five in the morning until night. . . 

Up to what period have you heard those complaints ? — I have heard them within the 
last month or six weeks. 

Do you know of any rule or order making it imperative to send an officer or turnkey 
with convicts ? — I do not think there is any rule. 

Were printed rules hung up in the prison ? — Yes ; I have seen them in the hatch, and 
also in the front hail, and near the office. 

Did you ever miss them ? — Often ; I was in the gaol on Monday, and I saw the rules 
hung up. 

You made up the convict accounts of 1823 ; was there a regular admission and discharge- 
book kept, and the quantity of each ration stated ? — It was so, and each man’s allowance 
was entered in the account. 

What check is there on the governor, suppose he enters that A. B. was admitted 011 the 
1st of January and discharged on the 25th of March, when in reality the man was 
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charged a montli before ?—Wl)y there is a joarnni lept, with the prisoner’s name, and 
age and crime ; the eoltimn for his dismissal would also have to be entered. 

Who keeps that book? — The governor. 

Is any account kept by any other officer? — I used, as schoolmaster, to keep a book, 
and entered the times when the men ceased to be under mv care. 

Were the accounts checked by your book? No. ’ ' 

Ifaperson came in after dinner, he might be charged for breakfast and dinner, and 
there would be no book to check that?— None. 

Do you know anything about convicts transmitted to Cork and Tralee ? — Deery, the 
man, told me that William Allison informed him he was determined to report 

I. Ir. Dunne, and that among the ocher charges, there was one relating to tiie transmission 

of two convicts to Iralee and one to Cork ; that instead of being taken by the officers of 
the pnson, they were taken with Mr. and Mrs. Dunne and a young man, since a turnkey 
at ffie county side ; that he left them in Cork, and Mr. and Mrs. Dunne went on to Tralee 
and that lot. was charged for this ; that this was such an unreasonable and flao-ranc charge 
he would report it. ^ “ 

William Allison’s father was then deputy-governor ?— He was. 

Who was the inspector of the gaol?— Major Palmer, who succeeded Dr. Trevor. 

Was It his duty to inspect the whole of the accounts ?— Certainly : Dr. Trevor was 
never satisfied until he inspected every item. 

Do you mean to convey, that if Major Palmer had done his doty, he would have 
detected the fraud? — Indeed I think it impossible that such a transaction could have 
occurred if a man was careful in looking after the accounts. Deery told me that William 
Allison pointed out to him a receipt lying on a book for part of the l6I., drawn and signed 
by a turnkey of the name of Lawlor, although he did not go the journey at all. ® 

Do you know anything of the transmission of four prisoners to Trim in 1840 ? I wish 

first to mention, in the way of explanation, that I in 1835 felt called on to make a repre- 
^ntation of the following facts as to the way in which county prisoners were transmitted : 
Four men, taken for sheep-stealing, were transmitted to Naas to stand their trial but 
instead of the four men at once, I found that three journeys were made, two being 
sent at one time, and the others separately. This was communicated to the grand jurv 
and they made an order that in future all prisoners destined for a particular place should 
be sent at once. But after that order I found that in 1840 

What were the names of the four men to whom you allude ?— James Tallon, Christopher 
TaUon, Patrick Connor, and Patrick Farrell. After this order, in 1835 . 1 frequently found 
that prisoners were still sent in just the same way. In Michaelmas, 1840, when the 
county accourits were making out for the grand jury, a man of the name of Mooney, 
a turnkey, said to me, “ Do you see what is charged for my journey to Wicklow?” 
I said two days were charged, and Mooney then observed that he had been only one day 
away. I remarked to him that I had seen him in the evening before the day he went off 
and also on his return the next day. He then asked me if I would get him a copy from 
the original accounts of this demand, and i got a copy for him. {The Witness here pro- 
duced a copy of this account.) ^ 

What do you know about the prisoners transmitted to Trim? — I find that four men 
were sent to Trim,- their names were Patrick Collins, James Walsh, John Carey, and 
James Trotter; Collins was sent on the 9th of July 1840; Beatty went on the 9^’ and 
returned on the lOlh. On the 131I1 Walsh went with Mr. Dunne ; on the 24th Carey went 
with him also, and on the 29th Trotter went with Mr. Dunne. There was a charge of 

I I . 18s. Sii. for each of these men. ° 

In whose handwriting was the original account you spoke of? — In the present gover- 
nor’s. ® 

Can you say if the orders for transmitting these four men specified all their names?— 
They were together in gaol and sent separately, al though, if there had been the least wish 
to save expense, they might have been sent together. 

Were they all charged with the same offence ?— 1 believe not. The item as to the two 
days’ journey, which was really performed in one, was in the same account, and made up 
by Mr. Allison, the 1st of October 1840 ; in Mooney’s case a guinea was paid for the con- 
veyance, and he got 55., although 8 j. appeared to be charged for him. 

Is there any receipt given by persons receiving their money after they have transmitted 
convicts ? — I think not. In the journey to Wicklow a horse is charged for at a guinea, 
and a tax-cart having been purchased by the county, Mr. Dunne contracted to transmit 
convicts, charging haif-a-guinea a day for his horse. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 
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Thursday, 8 September- 1842. 



The Commissioners sat at Eleven o’clock, and proceeded wiih ihe Examination of 
Witnesses. 



David Jackson, Examined. 

Yoo are one of the Turnkeys of Kilmainhara Gao! ? — Yes. 

How long have yon held that situation ? — Five years and a half. 

Mr. Dunne was governor when you went, and Mr. Allison deputy-eovertior? — Yes, 

By whom are the turnkeys appointed? — I was appointed by Major Palmer, and sent to 
Grange Gorman ; and after la months a vacancy occurred in Kilinainhain, and I was sent 
there. 

By whom are you paid ? — Since Mr. Dunne died by Mr. Allison. 

What salary have you? — £.1. a week. 

Is any part of that sum due to you ? — No, and never was in arrear. 

Never ? — It was not, for as soon as the money was drawn we would go up and be paid 
by Mr. Dunne, when he was governor; and Mr. Allison, when he gets the money, lays 
down 13 Z. for each of us, without stoppages. 

When are you paid ? — Every quarter. 

With respect to the transmission of convicts; how are they escorted? — By one of the 
turnkeys, and perhaps by the governor. 

Is it the peculiar duty of the turnkeys to go? — It is ; the governor brings turnkeys with 
Government convicts. 

Do you know of any regulation on the subject, either printed or written? — I do not; 
I never saw any. 

Have you seen many convicts sent to their respective gaols ? — I have ; I was in the 
convict department for two years before any man came to me, and I was then the only 
person Mr. Dunne brought with him to the county prisons in Ireland. 

Is the practice now the same as it was in Dunne’s time?— Yes; Mr. Allison takes 
a turnkey along with him, and if he does not go himself, be sends one of his sons and 
a turnkey. 

Which of his sous does he send ? — He sent Edward twice ; I cannot say for Robert, but 
I think he went with Mr. Dunne ; but be is now too busy as providore. 

Has Edward any situation in the prison ? — I cannot say that he has. 

What do the turnkeys get for going with convicts ? — I cannot say if it is 7s. or 7s. 6 d., 
and we pay for our lodging and support out of that. 

Are you not sure whether it is 7s. or 7s. 6i. a day you get? — I am not. 

And you five years in the gaol. When did you last go with a prisoner ? — Not since last 
spring, when I went to Londonderry with a prisoner. 

How long were you ou that journey ?— I think three days ; a day going, aud a day and 
night returning. 

What did you get for that ? — I think it was 7s. a day. 

Who went with you ? — One of the watchmen named Magralh. We had along with the 
convict a female going to Londonderry Gaol, but she was not a prisoner. 

Did Edward Allison ever go with you ? — Never. I am sure of that. 

Do you give a receipt when you are paid your expenses? — I reckon up what my 
expenses were. 

Do you make out a regular bill? — If my expenses were greater than the governor allowed 
me for, I would. 

What did you get going to Londonderry ? — £. 1. 1 s. Oh no, he gave me coach-hire. 

n 7 , . ..A.,.. r._ coach-hire and 



He gave you iZ. i«. for your personal expenses, and a certain sum for 
her charges. How much? — I have no bill of it, but Mr. Allison made 



other 

book. 



an entry in 



his 



You say you never were out with Edward Allison escorting convicts ? — Never. Oh, I 
beg your pardon, he was with me once going to Tullamore. 

When was that ?— Before last spring. It was at Christmas. 

How many convicts had you then ? — Three; and we were out two days. 

What sum did Mr. Allison give you for expenses? — Fourteen shillings, and 5s. for 
coming in the boat back. We went by the coach and both returned by the boat. 

- Did the governor give Edward Allison any sum to bear his expenses ? — I cannot say. 

Did you make out a bill for that journey ? — I did not, because I had got my exact 
expenses. 

Do you consider it advantageous to be sent with prisoners? — Why, we are so much 
confined, that we consider it a recreation to go into the country and breatlie a little fresh air. 

You say your salary was never in arrear ; but is anything due to you for your expenses 
for taking convicts down to the country ? — Not by Mr. Allison. 

Has there been an arrear due by Dunne? — Yes. 

How much? — I think the whole expenses amounted to lyl. or 19Z., but then there 
should be deducted out of that the money he expended on me. I did not put the bill in 
force against him, as be was lying sick, confined to his bed, and I thought that if anyihiug 



happened to him, the family might imagine I was the cause of his death. 



• There 
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There was a running account between you ? — There was. 

Is the debt now paid to you?— I never asked to put it in force, and the money is due. 

What do you think was due after giving all credit? — ^About 7Z. 

Did yon ever complain of this money being due to you?— Never but once, to Mr.Allison, 
and he desired me to make up the bill before Mr. Dunne died. 

Did you ever complain to any one else ?— I think I told Mr. O’Connor, and his reply 
was, If you are able to show me any of those bills, I will be able to recover the money for 
you I said he was very kind, but I did not like to press Mr. Dunne. ^ 

Did you speak to any one else ? — I think I had some conversation with Sheal about 
four months before Mr. Dunne’s death. 

How long had he been in a bad state of health?— I should say for three or four years 
but he was back and forward through the gaol at nine in the morning and in the evening.’ 

Who discharged the general duties?— Mr. Allison did the general duties since I came 
there. 

Have you seen the last two deputy-governors in the convict department of the prison ? 
—I have seen Mr. O’Connor pass in and out to some prisoner who was in the Government 
hospital. 

Have you known him, to try to get into that department? — He might ask, but not while 
I was at the door. 

If he had asked, would you have admitted him? — I think I would not have prevented 
him. 

Did you get any instructions on that subject ?— Mr. Allison never told me to let him 
in or out. 

Did you get any instructions as to what persons were to be admitted into the convict 
side of the prison ? — No. 

Would you have let in any one ? — No, indeed, except Mr. Allison or one of his sons 
directed me. 

Would you have opened the door if O'Connor presented himself and asked to be 
admitted? — I would. 

Did O’Connor, in point of fact, go as much into the convict department as Mr. Allison, 
when he was deputy-governor ? — No, I never saw Mr. O’Connor in the place but twice. 

Did you see much intercourse between Mr. Allison and O’Connor? — Any time I saw 
them together they appeared very jocular. 

Did you see Mr. Harris in the convict department ? — I saw him only twice, and that 
was while the ship doctor was there. 

When Mr. Allison was deputy-governor did not he frequent the convict department J — 
Certainly. 

Did you receive any instructions with respect to admitting or refusing Mr. Harris r — 
Never. 

Would you have let him in? — Why, as deputy-governor, I think he had a right to 
go in. 

Have you anything but the 1 Z. a week? — Yes, a loaf of bread and a quart of milk. A 
two pound loaf. 

Who supplies the bread?— The contractor; a man named Dowling. 

Who makes the contract with him ? — I neverinquired. 

Have you any other allowances ? — Yes ; two pounds of soap and two pounds of candles 
a week. 

Have you any other allowances ? — Yes, a ton of coals each quarter. 

Por what have you that ? — Por my own use. I have it at my own lodgings. 

Do you not sleep in the prison? — I am obliged to do so, although a married man these 
24, years. 

Do all the turnkeys sleep in the gaol ?— None but myself and Lawlor. 

Who do you get the coals from? — Mr. Allison does when the supply of coals comes. 

Do you know if the county and convict coals are kept separate? — They are, and a 
different lock and key on each. 

Haveyou seen convict coals removed to any other part of the prison? — Only to our own 
apartments. 

Have you seen them taken to the governor’s apartments ? — He might borrow three or 
four tubs, but they were paid back again, for I went and got the same quantity back again. 

What apartments has the governor? — The upper part of the house. 

How many apartments in his place? — I tliinlc four bed-rooms and a sitting-room. 

Are there fire-places in all the rooms'^ — I cannot say, as 1 was only in two of the rooms. 

Hobert and EdwartI Allison lived with the father? — Yes. 

W as there not another son, an apothecary ? — Y es, but he was only a short time at home, 
having got sick. 

The sitting-room is occupied by the governor and his son Robert? — Yes. 

Has not the governor a son-in-taw in the gaol? — Yes, Beatty, a county turnkey, but he 
sleeps across the street in a house which Mr. Allison had when deputy-governor. 

You say you never saw coals taken up to the governor’s rooms, but you had a similar 
quantity returned ? — I can make oatb of that, because I kept an account of the quantity. 
1 counted 10 tubs of coal sent up to Mr. Allison’s apartments, and they were paid back. 

How often are the coals furnished ? — Once a quarter.. 

Is there any regulation as to what quantity of coals shall be consumed? — Fires are 
required for the large day room, the bakehouse, and the hospital, and sometimes two 
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buckets of coal are used, at other times three, when convicts come in who have to h 
washed, ® 

Where are the coals kept? — In a vault. The governor has the top vault; the convict 
coals are in the second, and the county coals in the third. ^ 

Who gives out the supply of coals ? — Robert Allison, generally. 

You say you kept an account of the number of tubs taken up to the governor’s anai-t 
meats; can you produce it? — No; I did not put it on paper, but onTy kept itinmv 
mind. v 

Within what period were the coals borrowed? — In the course of six days. 

How long ago was this ? — About six or eight months ago, and it never happened before 
or since. • 

- How soon were the borrowed coals returned? — In about a week after. Robert Allison 
asked me how many tubs were borrowed, and desired me to get them back. 

Do the coals for the convicts and for the county come at the same time ? Thev do 

Then when Mr. Allison was out of coals, the county coals were out?— I cannot *sav 
that. ^ 

Why, then, did the governor borrow the coals from the Government instead of from the 
county ? — I could not tell. 

Are not coals allowed to Robert Allison? — Yes, the same as to ns. 

Are they kept in his father’s coal vault? — They are. 

Then there was a double supply of coals for the very same apartment, they residino- 
together? — He might not have drawn them, but I cannot say. ® 

Do you know of coals having been delivered for the use of Robert Allison? Why I 

know he was dlowed the same complement as us. 

Do you recollect stopping some coals which were being taken up to the governor’s 
apartment? — I do not. 

Who used to come to borrow the tubs of coals? — Generally a man who used to attend 
the kitchen, and sometimes Mr. Allison’s servant maid. 

Did you ever stop the coals going out?— Why I could not allow them to be given out 
until I had asked Mr. Allison. 

Did tliis ever happen ? — Yes. 

Who told you to give out the coals ? — Mr. Allison. 

Was it himself? — ^Either himself, or his sons, Robert or Edward. 

Who came out to you when you said you would not give out the coals ?— A prisoner of 
the name of Dunne, who attended the kitchen. 

Was the key of the coal vault in your possession?— No. 

Have you stopped persons taking away coals from the coal-box at the hatch? — I mio-ht 
have- seen a shovel full of Government coals taken upstairs. ° 

to the person taking them, “You must not remove these coals until I speak 
to Mr. Robert Allison”? — I did not say that; such a frivolous thing might liave happened 
without my recollecting it. o = 1 r 

You say that when coals were sent for to be borrowed, you would not give them until 
you ascertained that they were for Mr. Allison; now where else could they have been 
taken to?— Nowhere. ^ 

What necessity was there, then, for inquiring where they were going? — Because I 
mi^bt suspect that the servant had plenty of coals, at least slack, and wanted to get large 

Had you any doubt that the man came from Mr. Allison ?- 1 had no doubt. 

Who superintends the prisoners at their meals ?— Either Wright, Lawlor, or me. 

What do they get for dinner?— A pound of bread and quart of milk. 

Have you heard them complain of the bread?— Yes; they often told me it was salty, 
and not well baked. 

Did they complain of the weight ? — Why a loaf might not be cut precisely in the middle, 
and a man might complain, but Robert Allison weighs all the bread, and if a loaf is only 
two ounces light, he sends it back. • 

Is the bread weighed every day ?— Yes ; every loaf. 

Have you seen any bread sent back? — I have seen 100 loaves sent away. 

And was the contract continued notwithstanding, with the very same contractor?— Yes. 
Have you ever seen O’Connor weigh the bread ?~I never did. 

Have you complained of the baking of the bread ? — Yes ; perhaps once in a month. 
What done?— A letter was written to Mr. Dowling to supply better bread. 

Ho you know if any report was made to Major Palmer on the subject? — I cannot say. 
Did you ever see Major Palmer inspect the bread ?— I do not recollect. 

How often does he come to the goal? — Two or three times a year he goes gound it. 
il^s generally there when a ship comes in for convicts. 

Have you seen him at other periods ?— Yes ; when Mr. Dunne was sick, and since that, 
aye you seen him since Mr. Allison became governor, except on the occasion of the 

arrival of a convict ship?— No. 

How often is straw supplied to the convicts ? — Every month we put in clean straw. 
When do you whitewash ?-— Twice a week. Last night we had 154 men locked up. ^ 
vvaen last did you see Major Palmer in the prison? — I do not recollect seeing him since 
the spring ship was here. 

W hat did you see him do then? — He went through the convict side of the prison. 

Did be inspect every place ?~He wem through the several ranges. 

What line or life were you in before you were appointed — In the police. 
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P^I ^ for li years, and liave good lestiraonials. 

Comor of tte recommlnded to him by Mr. 

Ponnor ot the CasUe, and Sir Robert Shaw also befriended me. 

mcoMeQCce"of a'l7i°^°'“'' ? ‘waive momhs; I was discharged, 

in consequence Of a broken arm, from the police. ^ 

Was there any other inducement to aiipoint you ?— None 
vicl!t:ir;2rg“ I^-*e sappbes it to the con- 

together ?_The governor’s milk is in a seoarate tin bucket. 

Have the prisoners complained of the quanlity or quality of their milk ‘—Sometimes 
louVwr »” occasioos ThThe 

to Major Palmeo “'e ‘Weg 

Bi? '"'1“™'^ et to ‘'te quality of the milk ?— I could not'say. 

t „ ,1 . of not getting ‘keir full allowance ?-Hever; and I used 

to see that eveiy pint of milk was full measure ’ 

heYsk^^L^tm^S'’^ “ account of the convicts, and 

Is lie thei e every day ? — Every day. 

He is not there when the convicts come in'^ No 

Kiimainham from the hulk ?-It is about six years 

prlYniclitLY ’'’’“5'''” ““Ol-No; he has no. been in the 

Has he any allowances beside bis salary i— I do not know. 

What IS he called ? — The clerk for the convicts. 

Is he a relation of Major Palmer’s-? — I have heard he is his brother-in-law 
Are you prep^d to swear you saw Mr. Nash every day at the prison?— Why, he inielit 
be a day or so absent ; but he is generally there. . , ^ 

Is he absent one day in the week ? — He may be. 

Is be two days in the week absent ?— I think he could not. 

Would you say positively he is not?— I see him frequently, and think he is absent about 
one day m each week. 

Where does he live? — In James’s-street. 

Do you know of a man oacned Lamb? — Yes. 

H he employed at the gaol ? — Never, except when the clothing is cotnine for convicts. 
Vocs he deliver the clothing in ?— Yes, he and the tailor ; I have heard he is employed 
at Major Palmer’s office in the Castle. ^ •' 

Is lie paid for going up to deliver the clothes ?— I cannot say. 

■\xri ^ t-’lothing delivered frequently? — Generally when a ship is going away. 

Who supplies the cloihing?— A tailor in Francis-street j but I do not know his name. 

_s not Lamb a servant of Major Palmer’s? — I believe he was bis care-taker when the 
myor had a farm out at Druuicondra. 

Who supplies the shoes to the convicts ? — A man named Magrath, in Francis-street 
Jiave you seen the straw applied to any particular use?— No; except the. old straw 
^ *1?^ used to be thrown into Mr. Dunne’s haggard, and is now put into some old walls 
-Alison used to live in before he became governor. 

Where was Mr. Dunne’s farm situated ?— One end of it came up to the prison. 

Is all the old straw thrown into the walls of which you speak as beina: near the house 
formerly occupied by Mr. Alison? — Yes. 

H any fresh straw kept in the prison ? — Yes, about two loads on the stairs. . 

Do you know of prisoners having been sent to Naas ? — I do. 

How many, and at what time? — I cannot say; but not more than two would go at 
® time, and we bad not many to send to Naas. Mr. Dunne had a tax-cart, in which he 
used to bring prisoners to Trim, Naas, Drogheda, and Wicklow. 

Did the tax-cart take but two persons ? — It would take five ; Mr. Dunne, the driver, a 
turnkey, and one or two prisoners. 

Were there no public conveyances going these roads ? — No, except to Naas. 

What do you mean to convey ? — No-conveyance except caravans, by which we did. not 
travel; the tax-cart has been since done away with. 

Do you remember men sent to Trim a year and a half ago? — I cannot recollect. 

Do you recollect that four prisoners were to be sent to Trim, and that they were sent 
separately ? — I do not. 

Did you know a prisoner of the name of Collins? — Tliere was a prisoner from Cavan 
Gaol of that mime. 

Did you know prisoners of the names of James Walsh, John Carey, or James Trotter ? — , 
Yes : 1 recollect there was a person of the name of Trotter, who had been a county col- 
lector, and was taken on board of a packet ; be was sent to Trim for trial, 

Who went with him? — That I cannot say. 

Do you recollect a turnkey named Mooney going anywhere? — Yes; I remember his 
going to Wicklow with a prisoner. 

How long was he absent on that occasion ? — He returned on the same day he went, 
and travelled by a hired car. 

_ When was this? — About twelve months ago; and some short time before he. was dis- 
- '' missed. 
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missed, "Mooney started at six or eight o’clock in the morning, and came back lUe same 
evening. 

For what was he dismissed ? — I cannot say. 

Where is he now ?— I understand that he is in the police in Eugland. 

Was Trotter a county prisoner? — He was. 

Did Edward Allison ever try to get a situation in the gaol?~I cannot say; I never 

Did you hear him express any wish on the subject? — I did not; I heard he was to 
assist Robert Allison. 

Do you recollect convicts having been sent to Cork and Kerry with Mr. Dunne?—- 
I know they ,went. 

Who went with them to Cork?— I was myself with them, three times to Cork, and so 
was Wright. 

Did you go in 1839 f— I did not. 

Did you see Mrs. Dunne go any time when convicts were sent off to Cork and Kerry? 
—I did not. 

Will you swear she never went with Mr. Dunne ? — I never saw her go. 

Be candid in your answers. Do you mean to say you never heard she went?—Ob, 
I did hear that she went. 

Have you any doubt that she went? — I have no doubt. 

When was that? — I cannottell. 

Who went with Mr. and Mrs. Dunne ? — Beatty did. 

Did Lawlor ? — He did not. 

Did any of the turnkeys go on that occasion ?— I cannot recollect. 1 know a turnkey 
went, but not one of our men ; that person was Beatty. 

Have you heard Decry, who was the hospital man, make any observations as to the 
management of the prison ? — No. 

Did you converse with him about the management ? — Never ; except upon one occasion, 
when he came down to the hatch and asked why there were no coals there. I told him. 
to go to Mr. Allison if had any complaint. 

Did you Lear him declare he would report the frauds which existed in the gaol?— I can 
safely swear I never did. 

Have you seen arty batch of convicts go, and Allison’s family, or some of them, not 
accompany the party? — Either Mr. Allison or one of his sons would always go; and 
Edward more frequently ; he went out with the last batch. 

How many turnkeys did Major Palmer appoint ? — Three for the Government side. 

•Did you know Major Palmer before you were recommended to him? — Only by eye- 




heard of it. 

Yon knew a person named Gllhooly in the prison, who is at present governor of Castlebar 
Gaol? — I did; I heard he was in Kilmainham for 20 years. 

Had he the reputation of being well off? — Yes. He had houses in Dublin, and a good 
deal of money. 

Have you heard of his lending money to Mr. Dunne? — Yes. 

To any one else ? — No. 

Magrath is a watchman?— Yes, for these two years past. 

Do you know what he was before that? — I heard he was living with some man who kept 
cars in Dawson-street. 

How long was Mr, Harris in the prison as deputy-governor? — I do not know. 

Was he a year in the place?—! cannot say. 

Was he two years there ? — I do not know. 

Was he there two years and a half? — I am unable to answer. 

How can you account for Mr. Allison’s being so mucb in the convict department when 
he was deputy-governor, and that the other two deputy-governors were never there? 

I observed the difference, but thought they did not care to go in. 

Did you not feel surprised ? — I was surprised ; but I beard that Mr. Harris had not the 
salary for inspectiug the convicts, and would not trouble himself by going among them ; 
I also heard that Mr. O’Connor would not trouble himself. 

Do you know a man named Woods ? — Yes, and he is a very proper old man. 

Why was Deery dismissed? — A person of the name of Collins had been arrested, and he 
gave some money to Decry to change or keep for him; Deery stood his trial, and was 
acquitted. 

Do you ever recollect charges of drunkenness having been brouglit either against 
Mr. Dunne or Mr. Allison? — I never did. 

When a convict arrives, who receives him? — Either Mr. Allison, Iris son, or the gover- 
nor’s man. 

• Is there not a searching-room ? — Yes. 

Is every convict stripped in that room ? — They are stripped either in the chapel or t e 
yard, and knives, mouey, 2ic. taken from them, and an entry made of the articles so taken. 

Who makes out the accounts ? — Robert Allison now. 

Did Mr. Dunne ever make out the accounts in his time? — I beard he was a bad writer, 
and Mr. Allison used to write for him, and sit with Mr. and Mrs. Dunne when the men 
were paid. She was a clever scholar. . , f 

W ere not the inrnkeys dissatisfied at Mr. Allison’s sons going with, convicts instead 0 

themselves 
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tlems=Ives?-I never lieari so. When it came to my turn to go, I never found myself 
ag^nevect ; but it used to be a recreation to go. ^ 

too you recollect convicts transmiiied to Armagh Gaol, and the governor of that gaol 
going with them /—I recollect a Government prisoner going to Wexford, and the depuiv- 
governor, Mr. Lamb taking the man with him in the packet. I think the convict’s name 
was JoliD JNowlan. Lamb took another convict at another time. 

Did yon ever complain to Major Palmer of the balance due to you by Mr. Dunne’— 
Never ; I did not wish to press it, as Mr. Dunne vras sick. 

Of what gaol is William Allison deputy-governor ?— Of Clonmel Gaol. 

Did you hear that he gave anything for the situation ’—Never. 

[Witness wiihdraws. 



Patrick Lawler, Examined. 

You are one of the Turnkeys ofKilmainham Gaol?— I am. 

By whom were you appointed ’—Major Palmer sent me to Mr. Dunne, and between the 
two they appointed me. 

How long ago was this ’—Three years and a half ago. 

What 18 your salary? — ^£.52 a year. 

Is it regularly paid? — Yes. 

Is nothing due to you ? — Nothing hut 5s., which Mr. Dunne owed me ; I went with 
a Mtuvned convict to Ennis, and 55. remained due to me for my expenses. 

Have you often gone to the country with convicts? — Yes. 

TV bat are you allowed on such occasions ?— Seven shillings and sixpence a day to sup- 
port me, beside money for coach-hire. 

Are convicts always escorted by turnkeys ? — Why sometimes the governor would go 
with them ; Mr. Allison’s son Edward has accompanied me since bis famer was governor. 

Is he a turnkey? — He is not. 

How old is he? — I suppose about 18 years of age. 

Where did be go with you?— To Belmst and Limerick. 

Did he go with prisoners to other places ? Yes. 

Has he been long in the habit of escorting prisoners?— He went with me to Omagh in 
Mr. Dunne’s time. 

He could not have been more than 1 7 then ?— I do not know his age, but he looks about 
a8 years old now. 

You knew the last two deputy-governors, O’Connor and Harris? — I did. 

Were they in the habit of inspecting the convict department? — They had nothing to do 
with it; I have never seen them interfere. 

Were they permitted to interfere? — I did not see them permitted, or ask to go in. 

Would you have admitted them into the yard? — I never saw ihem inside the convict 
tlepariment but on one occasion, when I saw Mr. O’Connor go in with Mr. Allison. 

Would you have prevented them from going in ? — They never applied to me. • 

Did you get any instructions on the subject? — Notone word. 

Did Mr. Allison tell you that they had nothing to do with the Government side ^f the 
prison? — I never heard him say so. 

Did not Mr. Allison, when deputy-governor, actively interfere in the convict denart- 
nient?-Hedicl. . r a u 

Did you wonder at the change which took place ? — It might appear odd, but I could 
not tell the cause. 

Have you seen Mr. Allison and O’Connor in conversation ? — They conversed as much as 
the affairs of the prison required. 

Have you any allowances beside your salary 1 — Yes ; a loaf of bread and a quart of milk 
each day. 

Do any commute their allowance for money ? — No. 

Have you known convicts to do so? — No. 

Do you consume your loaf of bread? — I do not. 

What do you do with it then? — Sometimes I exchange it for potatoes, with a person 
from whom I get potatoes ; I am a single man, and sleep in the prison, and do not require 
as ninch as others. 

What other allowances have you ? — Two pounds of candles per week. 

How much coals? — A ton per quarter to those who jive out; but I do not consume my 
regular allowance, as I iiave no place to keep them. 

What becomes of the residue? — Perhaps I might consume them in winter; but I draw 
them as I want from tlie.Govemment coals ; in summer I do not consume my allowance. 

Who benefits by the surplus? — I suppose the Government; I do not give them away'. 

Do you take the coals cut of a box? — I get a small tub of them, to cook my provisions 
in my cell. 

Do you use all the candles ? — Yea ; we sit late, and there is a strong wind runs through 
the passages. 

How much soap are you allowed? — ^Two pounds. 

Where do you get the coals when you want them? — I go to the coal-hole, and get what 
I require. 

Who keeps the key? — I generally get the key from Mr.'Allison’s son, and I am some- 
times sent to deliver out coals. 
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Are the candles delivered to you? — Yes; I kee[j them myself. 

Have you given out any coals from the Government store, for the use of the governor’s 
apartments? — Yes, I gave out six or seven tubs at different times, but about one period. 

When was this? — About last spring. 

Who came to you for them? — ^The governor’s servant girl. 

Did you give them out at once? — I did; but when Mr. Allison got his supply, I was 
•told to take back as much coal of his as I gave out. 

Will you swear you did get hack the same quautity? — I did get it back. 

Were coals of .the Government given out for the use of the governor’s apartment bv 
any other turnkey?— Yes, by Jackson; and at the same time as I supplied them. ^ 

Have you any relations in the prison? — Wright, a turnkey, is my second cousin. 

Have you seen straw given out of the prison? — Yes, when bad and worn out. 

Where does it go to?— It used to be put into Mr. Dunne’s haggard, and since in a 
waste place, but I do not know to whom it belongs. 

How often have you seen Major Palmer in the gaol? — Six or seven times. 

What did be do when he came? — He came in and inspected the convicts, and some- 
times used to go through the whole of the prison. 

How often has he gone through the whole of the prison ? — I cannot say; I have seen 
Major Woodward there also. 

what is Robert AEison’s duty ? — He is over the bread and convicts. 

Does he weigh the bread every day when it is sent in? — Why I have seen him return a 
good deal ofbread. 

Have you seen the bread come in, be received by him, and not be weighed ? Yes • I 

have seen him take the bread and not weigh it. 

Was this occurring frequently? — I could not tell how often, but it would be along job 
to weigh all the bread. 

Did you on any one day see him go through the whole of the bread and try if it was 
weight? — Icould not say he did. 

Have you heard the'prisonera complain of not getting iheir allowance?— Never; at 
times they might say the milk was not good, and again thej found fault with the bread. 

Did you notice those complaints ? — Yes, they would be reported to the governor or his 
son; and about a month ago Mr. Allison, when he observed that the bread was not good, 
said the thing should be rectified. 

Do you know Mr. Nash ? — Yes ; he is the brother-in-law of Major Palmer. 

How often does he come to the prison? — Prequently every day, and he might be there 
on days when I did not see him ; some days he would be absent. 

, How long does he remain?^ — I could not tell that. 

Do you ever recollect' bringing convicts to Cork and Kerry? — About this time 13 
months I brought a prisoner to Cork. We went by water, and I was allowed four days’ 
pay and my expenses. 

Did any other person accompany you?— No one but the prisoner, whose name was 
Sullivan. 

-Did you go to Cork in 1839? — No ; I never went to Cork but once. 

Have you known convicts taken away by the officers of other gaols? — I have; Mr. 
Lamb took men down to Enniskillen ; a man was also taken down to Wexford by the 
governor of that gaol. 

What was the name of that convict?— Rody Kelly. 

Do you recollect the governor of Armagh Gaol taking any prisoners down? — I do not 
in my time. 

Did }-ou koovr Decry who was in the gaol? — Yes, for two years; he was charged with 
taking clothes, and was dismissed ; at his trial he was acquitted. 

Did he make any observations to you as to the manner 'in which business was conducted 
in the prison ?— No. - . . 

Did you hear him say he would make any report on the subject ? — Never. 

Did you hear of any money due to any of the turnkeys ? — No. 

Not to Jackson? — He made a silly report thatMr.Dunneowed him a good deal of money 
for going and.coming with convicts, but he never gave credit to Mr. Dunne for what he 
expended for him on those occasions ; he thought he was not allowed 7s. 6d. each day. 

Did you ever hear that the turnkeys gave money for their appointments?— Never. 

How did Mr. Harris perform his duties as deputy-governor ? — I could not find fault with 
•the man, he did his duty to the best of bis abilities. 

How did O’Connor discharge them 1 — I should say very well. 

- Do you think as well as they could be done? — I think so. 

_ Do you know anything of the governor wishing to get O’Connor’s situation for his son ? 
there was some talk of Mr. Allison’s son being appointed at the commencement. 

W ere steps taken to secure the situation ? — Why, I neard Mr. Allison’s son was likely 
to be appointed, and his father must have made some efforts when he went about it. 

Did you hear that Magrath gave anything for his situation ? — I did not hear one word 
oil the subject. • 

Had you any conversation with any persons as to what you were to say before the Com- 
missioners?— No. - ■ ■ . ■ J 

Will you swear that you had no conversation with any one' about your evidence ?-;-I 
.might speak to the turnkeys ; I was speaking to Mr. Allison, but only to ask hiin where 
the inquiry was going on, ’ 

Did he tell you what you were likely to be examined to ?-^No. ' . 
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Did he ask you what you would state "J— No 

T situation an nnnomforlabb one 1 

_I mi^ht , but It IS not in ihe praer of me or of any other man to affect Mr. Allison. 

“.JO". “Take care of what your going to say !''-No7 ^01 ;hcn 
nrtr, u ' t = g 036 to attend, Mr. Allison said, that 
go upon such an anthomy as hu, the letter not being by the Commis- 



Fatrick Larolor. 



Mr. O’Connor^ve me aleiter at the prison, desiring me to attend, Mr. AliiM>n said'^that 
althoogli I neeJ not go upon such an authority as hi?, the letter not being bX 

w Scl “ “S"' ''' intended “be 

Yon said you nerer were in Cork but once; were yon erer in Kerry ?— Yes, a year last 
March ; I went with convicts, and Mr. Nash came with me. ' ^ * 

Did you ever go to Cork or Kerry with Mr. Dunne ?— Never. 

How many days were you absent when you weut to Tralee ?— Four 

soiiere ’ P«- 

Had you money given to you for the expenses of that journey?— Mr. Nash gave me 
money in Tralee, and my own lasted until then. j- i'cifu gave me 

Did you make out a bill for that jouniey ?— I did not. 
exj^ensir take ?— Generally ; I draw out one for my 

“■ "S" of »'”<=>> 

Do you recollect where Mr. and Mrs. Dunne went on one occasion when they left the 
?hT°rison arthirime"^ accompanied them, but he was not an officer of 

^as any charge made for you for the journey then?— Not to my knowledge. 

Will you swear you signed no receipt for expenses ?— I can swear that I never did 

^id you hear that your name was introduced into a receipt?— I never did 

Do you recollect convicts having been sent to Trim ?— I know the governor of Trim 
^ name of Moore 5 that was more than a year ago. 

Did any officer of Kilmainham Gaol go with him ? No. ° 

Do you vemernber, about two years ago, any prisoners sent to Trim ; do you recollect one 
of the name of Patrick Collins?— I remember there was a Patrick Collins sent to Cavan, 
and he might have gone through Trim; he was a transmitted prisoner. 

Is there any difference in the mode of sending a respited convict and a transmitted 
prisoner ? — The same course is followed in both cases. 

Do you recollect a man named James Walsh sent to Trim?— If he was a transmitted 
prisoner he would go from the county side. 

Has Major Palmer any of his connexions employed through the prisons in Ireland‘S 

1 do not know. 

Did yon hear that some of his nieces were employed ?.— No. 

You know a person named Lamb?— Yes, as coming from Major Palmer’s office. He 
used to come with messages, and when the convicts were about to leave. 

Did you see him come with the clothing ?— I did not. 

_ Do you consider it fair that persons not belonging to the gaol should be sent with con- 
ncts 1— Why, we were so much confined, it was a relief to get into the country at any 

And you had also extra fees then?— We had. 

Are you P^id the 75. 6 d. a day without giving any docket ?— Yes. 

Was not Mr. Dunne in an infirm state of health for some time before his death ? Yes, 

for about tv/o years. 

The duties were then discharged by Mr. Allison?— They were. 

Did you look upon him as the governor ? — He was the working mao. 

Was not Mr. Dunne absent at times for a month or six weeks? — He died in November, 
and in the previous summer he was away about three months. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 



8 September 1842. 



Friday, 9 September 1842. 



Mr. Thomas Gilhooly, Examined. 

You held a situation in Kilmainham Gaol? — Yes, for 20 years. Mi-, y, Giltioolu. 

When did you leave it? — In 1838. 

What employment had you ? — I was head turnkey to the gaol. I had also a situation in q Seoteiafaer i8a'- 
Mr. Srudder’s office. ^ 

During your time Mr. Dunne was governor? — He was. 

Was he alive when you left Kilmainham ? — Yes, and for two years afterwards. 

What state of health was he in when you left him ? — In very good robust health. 

Were the duties discharged by him? — Yes, by him and Mr. Allison, who was deputy- 
governor. 

Did Allison take as much part in them as Dunne ? — I think he did. 

547 - E 4 Did 
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Did be take more of them on himself? — I do not think be did. George Dunne was a 
person it was not easy to understand and although apparently an innocent man, he was 
clever and knowing, though he would be sometimes led. 

Who managed the convict contracts in your time?— Doctor Trevor, I think. 

How were the Government contracts managed ?— I think in this way, that the convict 
department was supplied at the same rate as the county side, the contracts for which were 
regularly advertised. 

Do you know if, in the transmission of convicts, there is any particular rule as to the 
parties who ought to go as the escort? — There is no established regulation on the subject, 
and the governor is responsible for the safety of his prisoners, and can send who he pleases 
with them. For my part I would not send a prisoner in the care of a turnkey only. 

You are responsible for the delivery of the convicts ?— Yes ; and I send them in the best 
way I can. I was employed by Mr. Dunne to escort prisoners before I had got any situa- 
tion in the gaol. , . 

Is there a regular allowance for expenses to ihose^ who assist in wansmitting convicts ? — 
I give 6 8. a day to a man on such duty, and pay his car-hire ; sometimes it may be more. 

Do you think 6s. a day would be sufficient in most instances ? — I do. 

If a whole day was occupied in the duty, would you give more or less ?— I am not aware 
that I would give more, but that would depend on the description of the person I sentwith 
a convict; I however do not transmit convicts. 

Do you think, it would ' be safe to entrust a prisoner to a person not an officer of your 
prison ?— That would depend on the reliance I placed on the party before. 

Suppose a man charged with a murder in Westmeath, and committed to your ear.e as 
governor of the county Mayo Gaol ? — I would have nothing to do. with his transmission, 
for I would send him to the barracks to the police. 

How long have you been governor in Castlebar? — Four years nearly, excepting about 
two months. 

By whom were you appointed? — By the grand jury and the high sheriff of the county. 

Is your appointment for life, or during pleasure ? — During good conduct. I conceive I 
could not be disturbed without.good cause. 

Who assisted in your appointment? — Major Woodward. I was nominated deputy- 
governor by him, and when a vacancy occurred the sheriff and grand jury appointed me 
governor. 

When did you go to Castlebar? — In September 1838. Major Wordward and I had 
several communications for eight or ten years, and Mr. Maugin of the Castle recommended 
me to the inspectors-general. My father was known, to many persons as a captain and 
adjutant in the militia. 

Are the deputy-governors appointed by one or by both of the inspectors of prisons? — 
I am not aware. Major Woodward sent for me and wanted me to go down to Castlebar as 
deputy-governor, but 1 lequued some time to consider, and I informed him that my situa- 
tion in Kilenainbam was worth 200 1 . a year ; I afterwards agreed to accept the situation. 

Is the governor .appointed by the sheriff? — He is ; anti I was appointed by the. sheriff on 
the recommendation of Major Woodward. The governor died in six weeks afterwards, and 
I succeeded to his office. 

Did Major Woodward personally interfere for you? — Yes ; and he came down with me to 
Castlebar. 

Did you know Major Palmer personally? — I did; but some anonymous letters had been 
written to him about three years before that, and taking umbrage, he sent for Mr. Dunne, 
and said that if I was not speaking in the way alluded to. in the letters, they could not have 
been written. 

What did the letters state? — That I was an Orangeman ; that I let prisoners escape out 
of Kilmainham ; and that I was a rich man. 

Did Major Palmer assist or oppose you when about to be appoiuted to Castlebar Gaol ? 
— He opposed me, and made a report against me on one occasion. 

Did he oppose your appointment ? — I considered he was not friendly. 

Were you not after that better friends with Major Palmer? — Why, in 1840 he saw the 
world give me credit, and then he did so also. 

You say your situation, as head turnkey in Kilmainham Gaol, was worth 200 1 . a year; 
how did thill income arise ? — By my fees ; one of the fees arises from attending insolvents 
to the court, and on one day I made as much as 5 1 . from this source of income. 

Were all the other officers entitled to the same advantages i — No ; I was a favourite with 
Mr. Dunne, and he threw any advantages he coulrl in my way. I also lent him money. 

Had you rations in the prison? — No, nothing but my salary of 52/. a year; anyone 
that lived at the place had his allowances. 

Had those who lived outside the prison? — No. 

You say you lent money to Dunne ? — Yes, i,000^. ; and at .the time the bulks were 
established Dr. Trevor gave me a charge in Kilmainham, where I remained, in order 
to secure the money I had advanced to Diiune. 

Were you paid back the 1,000 1 . ? — I was, and nothing remains due to me now. 

Was Dunne a needy man ? — Yes, very needy. 

Did you take legal proceedings aaainst him ? — Yes ; more than once I issued execu- 
tion against him. 

Could you form an opinion of the manner in which tlie duties of the gaol were dis- 
charged. If there had been any irregularities or breach of duty, would you have seen 
® ^ them; 
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them; suppose frauds, or outrageous mLamanagement?— What opportunity would there 
have been for committing frauds, except as to the supply of bread and milk I cannot 
sp^k particularly on this subject, as I never knew mSch of the persoS in ihe prison 
Were Allison’s sons in the gaol before you left?--Yes; one was in the convict senice 
under-turnkey, but he is now in Clonmel Gaol. ' 

Wbo used to keep the accounts in your time ?— Mr. Allison 
fJV”® •— and made out all the vouchers. 

5; nf committed by falsifying the accounts, Mr. Allison must have known 

tlin degree ' ® cer- 

Dunne was illiterate 1 — Not entirely so. 

hal(!‘“* » distance from tlie gaol of about one mile and a 

Had Mr. Allison any farm No ; he had apartments near the gaol, where he lodoed 
di?!,f before being used >-5 have often seen a bun- 

dle of straw given to a poor woman ; but that is a trffle, not worth speaking of. When the 
“wh ! *e straw which had been used was sent to Jlr. innnel haggard 

What supply of coals had the governor ?— He had as much as he could use from the 
county , he had i6 or i8 tons, and as much more as he could use 

Where would he get any more ?-He could draw them from the county stores. 

Do you mean to say he could draw from the county stores a greater quanutv for his 
own consumption ? — No question about it. H j - 

.‘bo governor to a certain quantity of coal, do yon think 
prison ^ ^ entitled to draw more ’—He might use them for the apartments he had in the 

Suppose the grand jury presented to or 15 tons of coal for the use of the governor, and 
were to present 20 tons for a different object, do yon think the governor, after consuming 
bis own 10 or 15 runs, would be authorised to use any part of that set apart for other pnr- 
poses '—if he was limited to a certain quantity, I do not think he would. The grand farv 

01 the county Dublin always allowed Dunne very fairly. ° ^ 

Had you any money transactions with either of the inspectors-general Never 
Were you applied to by either as to the loan of money ?— Never. Maior Woodward 
was too higli-mmded a man. 

Was the other as fastidious?— I could not say that he was. 

You state positively that you never had any money transactions with Major Palmer 
1 never had ; he never looked for any. 

livSg^ Palmer ever -a watch of yours in his possession?— No, nor any other man 

Major Palmer was unfortunate one time ? — Yes. 

Was it in Kilmainbain he was confined? — It was. 

_ Is it or is it not the fact, that he asked you to lend him 20 /.about that period'’— It is along 
time ago, and I cannot call any such thing to recollection, but I do not think he ever asked 
me to lend him money. I remember that there was a writ against him for something not 
in his sch^ule, and Mr.Charles Fitzgerald was concerned as the attorney. I said to a friend 
or Major Palmers, that if he had asked me I would have given him the money with 
pleasure. 

Did he ask for the money ?— Not to my recollection. 

Did you know a man named Deery to be in the gaol?— Yes, he was a common mischief- 
maker and blackguard ; he was always getting up rows and lies. 

know O’Connor ?-^ligluJy. I called on him one evening in April las^ and 
told huQ what Captain bavage was saying to me that day, and that the grand jury were 
not likely to keep him. I said to O’Connor that he had commenced too soon making 
charges, and that he was not long enough in the gaol to do as be had done; that in fact 
he was too officious. 



Did you then know the nature of the charges?-^! heard accidentally that he was making 
some charges. I said to O’Connor, I have a great desire to see prisons properly carrieS 
on, and if you conduct yourself as I desire, I will write to you what to do ; but you are 
not all at once to imagine that everything is not right which you do not understand. 

Did you convey to him, that you disagreed with him as to the existence of causes of 
complaint? — I did not. 

Did you give it as your opinion that there was any foundation for the charges?— Not in 
that way. I saw that O’Connor wanted to entrap me, and I said to him, I have been 
always in the character of a gentieman, and will never stoop to do what is shabby, and so 
good by to you, for you shall never hear from me again. 

Did you intimate to him that if you possessed his disposition, you had the means and 
power of making charges? Did you not give him to understand that irregularities 
existed f — I did not know of these irregularities; I kept out of the way of them when 
they took place. 

_ We understand that what you conveyed to O’Connor was, that if there were irregula- 
rities, he was premature in making charges, not being a sufficient time iu the prison? — 
Yes; and I said to him, I told Captain Savage I thought he ought 10 be dismissed. 

Did you know Mr. Harris, his predecessor'! — I did. 

What sort of man was he ? — He was a very fit person for the situation, as Colonel Wade 
knows. 

What is Allisou’s general character? — I do not think it would be fair to press that 
547* F question , 
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question, particularly as I am not friendly to him. I wish to add, that there was a kind of 
rauliDV between Deery and aaother man against others in the gaol. 

If there were irregularities existing, might not the deputy-governor find some of them 
out even if only a short time in the situation?— I should say, that he would be for three 
mouths surrounded by a mist, or like a man walking on unceitain ground, before he could 

^^Vou sa/ that the governor is allowed liberally for coals by the county. We find a large 
sum charged for coals in the convict account?— May I ask are coals charged for the 
governor in the convict account? , , , t • 

Yes; he and his son 'are allowed 10 tons, and they hve together, is it possible he 
could consume 26 tons in the year?— I certainly think it would be rather a large allowance, 
to say the least of it. , , • t» . 

You mentioned that there was another person m the gaol as mutinous as Deery; was he 
his friend, or opposed to him ?— He acted with him against every one. 

Is he in the gaol as an officer? — Yes. 

What is his name ? — I do not like to mention it. 

You must have known a good deal of the management of the stores. Now suppose Mr. 
Dunne, and Allison, the deputy-governor, who prepared the accounts, had conspired to 
defraud the public, what check was there by which the frauds could be discovered?— In 

such a case it would have been impossible to discover the frauds. 

Could the inspector-general by any diligence discover them ?— How could he ? 

Is there not «n admission book kept, and also a discharge book?— Tlie same book 
answers for both. . , , . , 

Do the various reiuroa, and the consamption of the convicts, appear under their regular 
heads? — Yes. • • p , 

Gould not a person with a knowledge of accounts, by a caretui examination ot them, 
and by contrasting the expenditure with ihe number of convicts, discover whether or not 
a greater quantity had been consumed than ought to have been? — Why, coming from a 
man of character, I would not think of doubting his return. 

But are you aware of any check,. if fraud were intended ? — 1 know of none; and I would 
bring the accounts of my prison before you, and in three days you would not make 
them out. 

We do not see why there should be any difficulty in prison accounts, more than in poor 
law accounts. Do you keep your books so as to show accurately the consumption of 
each article?— Yes, and that is one of the great changes I effected in the management of 
the Castlebar Gaol. 

Is the same system pursued in Kilroainham Gaol ? — No. 

Are yon aware if Major Woodward or Major Palmer were in the habit of inspecting the 
accounts there? — I am not aware of it. 

Have yon anything to do with the clothing of the convicts ? — We have not much to do 
with convicts. The clothing is drawn by the local inspector, who makes an affidavit on 
the subject. 

What is the average cost of a dress? — I think from i8j. to 20s. We sent up, on one 
occasion, for 100 suits, and Major Palmer sent them down. The suit for 18 s. or ao s. does 
not include shoes or stockings. 

How do you transmit prisoners? — They may be sent with a constable. 

Can you tell the number of turnkeys in the convict department before the convicts were 
removed to tlie hulks ? — One turnkey only ; but at that time the convicts only came in 
from Ulster and part of Leinster, as- there was a ship at Cork. 

What was done when a large number came into the prison ? — Eveiy one of the officers 
assisted then, because Dunne and Allison got salaries from Dr. Trevor. I recollect at 
one period two men, named Caffray, having been employed in the convict department. 

What do you consider to be the authority of the deputy-governor in a gaol ? — I should 
say that he is only a kind of gate turnkey. 

Does not his authority, as deputj’-governor, pervade the whole prison ?— I did not think 
that Mr. Allison’s authority, extended to me. 

Had he not, the superintendence of the whole concern in the absence of the governor 1 
— I do not think I saw Mr. Allison 10 times in the convict yard. 

Was not Mr. Dunne, absent for different periods? — No, except for a day or two. 

Did not the deputy-governor take the entire charge then ? — He did, and he did not j 
Dunne had no system, aud the business was not regularly defined. 

Was Major Palmer down with you lately in Mayo? — He was not. 

Do you recollect when at Kilmainham the governors of other prisons coming to town and 
taking back prisoners? — Yes.- 

Have you any recollection of the governor of Armagh Gaol taking back a convict ?•— 
No ; but I heard the circumstance, and thought it fair that the governor should be paid 
for taking the prisoner. 

Suppose the governor of a gaol comes up to town on his own private business, aud takes 
back with him a prisoner, would it be fair or proper for him to be paid his expenses coming 
lip to Dublin ? — I have some relations governors of gaols, and might say, will you take a 
convict aud pay your expenses thus? 

Suppose the governor of a gaol coming up to town and taking back a prisoner, and that 
the journey back only occupied one day, would you think it just that he should charge for 
two days’ expenses ? — It is not for me to give an opinion, but I know what I would do. 

If you came up one day on private business, and went with one convict back on the 

next 
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next day, would you charge the two days ? — I would certainly think it wrong to do so, 
but 1 know many men who have not the same ideas with me. o ^ 

Suppose you had a convict in Castlebar to be sent to Dnblin, and that Mr. Dunne or 
Mr. Allison happened to be there, and were coming back, would you think it fair for them, 

‘h* sxpemes going to 

In the charges of your gaol for the conveyance of prisoners, do yon produce a regular 
bill, or do you make out a general account of the expenses ?— I never had anything to do 
With such an account, and have always most carefully avoided mixing myself up with 
money transactions. I have so conducted myself as governor that my saliy was raised 
three times, and without asking, and the cess-payers increased it the last time to *^7^/ 
Irom 230 1 . I saved the county 500!. a year : in the article of coals alone I saved 101 1 . 
a year, and about 70 ?. m painting, employing the prisoners to do that which was previously 
done by contract. When I went to the gaol I made a calculation of the number of 
pnsoners in gaol for four years ; tbe different crimes for which they were committed and 
the number of umes each had been committed ; together with an estimate of the effect 
produced by recommittal, and the low tone they gave to the couotv. I made a calculation 
that the county was supporting 70 prisoners more than it had a right to do, and declared 
1 would not stay it 1 did not reduce the numbers by the next year n percent. I did reduce 
It, and that not by severity to the prisoners, but by a judicious course of management. 

Did you effect any change with respect to the prices of whatsoever was supplied to the 
^ wu — • ^ better article supplied to me, and less of that did. 

What is the gaol allowance ?---Eight ounces of meal aud a pint of sweet milk for break- 
last, and four pounds of potatoes and a pint of buttermilk for dinner. We get the very 
best, and these are the two meals allowed the prisoners. I offered to save 500 i. a year to 
tbe county Dublin prison by a change in the management, which, in my opinion, wanted 
much improvement. Some steps have been since taken to effect a change to a better 
system. ® 

A system of nidustry is pursued in your gaol?— Ours is au agricultural district, and it 
was a matter of difficulty to devise employment, for I found that by setting up in compe- 
tition with tradesmen outside the prison, the latter were half starved. We have, however 
a good deal of linen manufactured, and a number of shoes are also made by the prisoners! 
To show the state of the place when I became governor, I may mention that there were 
209 ceils, and only 36 pair of blankets for them, and the filth and vermin were to be found 
everywhere. 

Did you, when at Kilmainham, hear complaints from the convicts of the bread and milk? 
— They got right good bread and milk; it could not be better. 

Was it the practice to weigh the bread when it was delivered ?— No, that would be 
a tedious affair ; but if a man doubted that a loaf was weight, one or two loaves out of the 
batch might be weighed as well as it. 

You stated that you had money transactions with Dunne; had you any with Mr. Alli- 
son ? — I do not recollect that I had. 

What was the cause of the difference between you and him?— I do not think it would 
be one of any interest to the public ; I was looking to be governor of that prison, and that 
was a subject of displeasure. 

Then we are to understand that your differences did not arise from any unfavourable 
Opinion as to his general conduct? — No; I think Allison is an honest man, as far as 
I know, and I do not think he would do a dishonest or improper act. 

Would it be a matter going to impeach his integrity if he bad made out an account 
which he knew 10 be fraudulent? — Oh, that is quite a different question. 

_ If he did that for the interest of another?— I do not think he would do a thing of the 
kind. With respect to the transmission of convicts, there was one circumstance occurring 
in Mr. Dunne’s time which I bad omitted to mention. A man named Caffray, who was 
in the convict department, was sent with a respited prisoner to the country, and getting 
drunk he lost his prisoner. I said to Mr. Dunne that it was improper to send a convict with 
one man, and that he ought to adopt the practice of sending two, and that he ought not 
to care as long as he was doing what was proper. 

Was Caffray left hi his situation after this ?— He was. 

What was done to him ? — Why the fact is, I myself interfered for him, and the convict 
delivered himself up to tbe prison where he was to have been transmitted. 

W as the fact reported ? — I am not aware of that. Mr. Dunne and Allison knew of it; 
and Caffray’s wife being a most respectable woman, an interest was felt for lier husband 
to prevent him being dismissed. 

Was not the governor allowed to send two turnkeys with a convict? — Yes, but I have 
known him constantly to send only one. 

Was there any inquiry into Caffray’s case by any person ? — Why as the convict went to 
the gaol to which he should have been sent, there was no more about it. 

Were you aware of Mrs. Dunne, or any members of the family, accompanying her husband 
when he went with convicts ? — No. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 
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Saturday, lo Seytemher 1842. 

James O’ Connor was called in, and produced a memorandum, by whicb it appeared 
from ihe steam-packet books, that on the 22d of May 1839, two cabin fares were taken 
to Cork for Mr. and Mrs. Dunne, and four deck fares, the former at 2 1 . and the others 
at 30 s. The witness also stated, that Mr. and Mrs. Dunne arrived at Tralee on the 
24th of May. with the two convicts for that gaol. Devine and Foley were the names 
of these convicts, and the other, Fitzsimon, was left on the 23d m the Cork gaol. 

The Comndssianers called for the accounts of the expenses for transmitting convicts 
during the quarter ending the 30th of J une 1842. 

Mr Bobert Allison produced those accounts, which were marked as examined, by 
Major Palmer, and certiHed. There were no vouchers produced to substantiate any 
of the items. 



Mr. Allison, called in ; and Examined. 

We have here an account for the expenses incurred in transmitting convicts for the 
quarter ending the 30th of June 1842, and certified as correct by Major Palmer. Now 
bv what documents were those items sustained ?— There was nothing but that account. 

Did you produce no vouchers for the several charges which are made ?— It was uever the 
practice to give them in. When we take seats, or pay fares, we get a receipt from the 
bookkeeper at the office. ^ ^ 

You do obtain that, then ?•— Yes, but Major Palmer does not requiie it. 

Now we will take an item in this account of J une last, in which, m the case of James 
O’Neill, two conductors to Downpatrick are charged for at the rate of 7 s. 6d. a day each, 
for four days. Are the conductors’ names given in the accounts Not in that account; 
but the Governroeiu order has always at the bottom, or back, “ I authorise so and so, 
naming the persons. • t u 

Are the whole of the documents you receive filed m your office t— Yes, since i became 
governor. 

Are there any in the office before that period ? — There are some only. 

Did you not receive over any papers which belonged to Dunne in his official capacity f 
—Only some of them. Receipts are not taken for all the sums which appear charged. 

There are small expenses which must have been paid by the conductors, and which they 
are paid back on their return. Do you require from them a bill of such expenses!— 
Yes. .... 

Have you such a bill to produce in this case ? — I did not file it. 

What became of it?— I do notknow ; I examine into the conductors account. 

What regulations are there as to the transmission of prisoners ? — I never received any 

orders, but followed up the practice which existed before my time. 

Do you require the conductors to produce vouchers? — No, I put that reliance on them 
that I depend on their integrity. . , 

There is a car charged for, 133. 6d., from Belfast to Downpatrick; did the conductor 
make out a bill of that ? — Yes. 

Is it attached to the account? — No. 

Novf when strictness is not observed in requiring proof of the truth of such charges, a 
great temptation is held out to men to make a profit for themselves ; now suppose, instead 
of 13 s. 6t/., the car only cost 55., how could you detect the fraud, according to your system t 
— It might be difficult. 

Have you no servant belonging to your department, as we find charges made for mes- 
sengers ? — If I sent a messenger from the classes, the class to which he belonged would be 

broken up. 1 x i « ■? 

When you want to pay passage-money for prisoners, do you send a messenger to the ottice i 
—I generally take a carand go myself. If the messenger goes he takes the seats, and gets 
a docket, and the next day a car is sent off with the conductor and the prisoner. 

Here in this item is a charge for going by a steam-vessel to Belfast and returning by 
coach. Did the conductors produce any voucher for that ? — No, I took their words. 

Were the places inside places? — No; coming by coach the places are outside, and on 
the deck by steam-vessels, but 2 s. or 3s. more may be given to get a sailor’s berth for a 
convict. . . , 

When you go or send to Belfast, are the names of the person or persons going given .— 
My name is pul down if I go. I generally have my name down, and that when I pay the 
coach fare for the conductors who are to travel. 

Can you Inform us who went down to Downpatrick with James O’Neill; have yon 
a book to show you that? — I can find out by inquiry among the men themselves. 

The receipt for the convict contains the names of the parties who conduct luni to t e 
gaol where he is delivered up ? — Yes. . 

In going to Londonderry, why was the coach only taken to Omagh ?— Because tne 
journey is so long that it is necessary to stop a night in Omagh, and go on the next day 
by the caravan. . 

The expenditure for cars is very heavy; for the last quarter, 33 L 8 s. 3d. When the 
account was laid before Major Palmer, were any books laid before him to support the 
charge? — ^No. „ 

® He re 
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Does he refer to the discharge book to see bow i 
Be can. 

But does he ? — He does not. 

offlYe'ltUhrCas'tfe”" Major Palmer's 

Not at Kilmainbam gaol? — No. 

Were the accounts transmitted to him witboal the books of your department to enable 
him to examine into iheir accuracy ?— They were not. ^ vparement to enable 

He had no books or vouchers whatever ?— None whatever 
This naked account is the only document he had ?— Just so'. 

Then it statements he certified the correctness of the 

accounts ? — Why he had them to examine for two or three days 

camenVs d»- 

1 m'"’ "i* messengers to and from Major Palmer's office for 

clothing; there was no voucher for that?— None. jramiers omce, lor 

fr.fa i!’’ r°' * r “ "‘■ich you enter the expenditure! 

I have a small book as a kind of memorandum book, and at the end of the quarter the 
Polmer wmes out his accoum, which I chei; my son 
also takes an account, which serves as another check * ^ 

it- •w*ico«wp-duoo 
^ "nVeremy'tmk”'^ ““j” -essenger 1 -Tbe prac lice was 

What is the nature of those communications with Major Palmer’s office'^ Thev are of 

various kinds; sometimes about clothing, and sometimes about different returns to be 
maoe out. 



carried on before my time. 

What is the nature of ti 
various kinds ; sometimes 
made out. 

What IS Mr. Nash’s situation?— He is put down as assistant clerk and storekeeper 
is there such an appointment? — Why he is there every day. ^ 

By what authority? — Major Palmer can answer that question. 

By whom was he appointed ?— By Major Palmer. 

There is a good ded of duty to do as storekeeper?— Yes. 

Boes Mr. Nash reside on the premises ? — He does not. 

When does he come to the prison ?— Sometimes at n or 12 o’clock, or it may be half 
past i or 2 o'clock. •' 

Is he there every day ? — I cannot say that. 

■— '>'= prisoners get their dinner nt u o'clock. 

Who did he succeed ’—He succeeded my son, who went to Clonmel; my son had a 
similar situation, but was likewise a county officer. The duty became so lieayy at the time 
01 the einbatkation of convicts, that it became necessary to work night and day and mv 
son giving assistance received 20 ?. a year and rations. j 

Mr. Nash has 60 I ?— He has, but I always looked on him as a kind of official to see 
113 ^ all was going on right, and who might communicate with Major Palmer. 

Does he attend every day?— Mostly, but we never see hini on a Sunday. 

Has he charge of the stores ? — He goes and visits them sometimes. 

Where does he reside?— In James-street. The manner in which we now transmit the 
county prisoners is this ; we send the prisoner to the nearest gaol, and forward the doenment 
° 'jtn paymaster of the district, who pays the amount we have incurred. 

Why IS not the same plan pursued with regard to the turnkeys conveying respited con- 
victs ? — It is not, but it would be very desirable ; it was not the practice however. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 



Thursday, 15 September 1842. 



John Vosser, Examined. 

What situation do you now hold ?— I am a Turncock in the Pipe Water Office. 

id you hold a situation in Kilmainham gaol ? — Yes, I was a turnkey there. 

How long were you a turnkey f — For not quite 12 months. 

What time did you leave the gaol ? — I think about four years ago. 

Was not Mr. Dunne tlien the governor ? — He was. 
n what state of health was he then ? — In a very good state of health, 
rnni 1 decline while you were in the gaol ?— He might be ill for a short lime, but I 

iy‘' ^^Ihson was deputy-governor? — He was. 

Did you know anything of the convict department? — Not much. 

547 * F 3 Did 
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likhard Deery. 



Did you know of the trausmission of convicts? — I have seen them going away ; Jackson 
the turnkey, used sometimes to escort them, and Mr. Dunne sometimes went with them.' 

Why did you leave the prison? — Why I used to sleep at the gaol, and my family Uvina at 
Drumcondra, Mr. Dunne used at first to allow me to go home every third night. Latterly 
however, he would not give me leave to go home, and that was the consequence of my 
leaving. 

Whether did Mr. Dunne, or Mr. Allison, take the more active part in the management 
of the affairs of the prison?— Mr. Allison. 

Did he refuse you permission to go home to your family ? — He did not, nor would he 
have interfered to prevent me. 

You say Mr. Allison was the more active person in the gaol ? — Yes ; he managed all. 
Mr. Dunne was seldom there, for he wouid be away at his farm. 

Who kept the accounts?— I believe Mr. Allison ; he used to write all for Mr. Dunne. 
Did you, when in the gaol, know of any practices pursued there which ought not to hare 
been allowed? — I really never saw anything I could make any remark on. 

Who appointed you to your situation? — Major Palmer; and Mr. George A. Hamilton 
gave me a letter of recommendation. 

Nothing struck you as irregular, or which ought to have been found fault with? — No. 
You never made any representation that frauds were practised ? — I never did. 

Did you make any written communication then, or since ? — Never. 

Were you allowed coals while in the gaol? — I was not. 

Win you take upon yourself to declare positively, that you never wrote any letters com* 
plaining of the frauds committed in the gaol ? — Yes ; and you may swear me to it, if you 
wish. _ • . 

Used the convict bread be regulary weighed in your time? — Sometimes it used; 
Mr. Nixon, the inspector, might have this done of an odd time. 

Did you see it weighed by the Allisons ? — I did not. 

Did you knowa man named Deery ? — Yes ; he was hospital serjeant. 

What sort of a man was he ? — He seemed- to be a very active man ; he acted as the 
doctor’s man. 

Who paid you your salary?— Mr. Parker. 

Were you regularly paid f — Yes, every month. 

What has become of Deery ? — I met him outside this place for the last three or four 
days. 

How did he conduct himself while in the gaol? — While I was there he conducted him- 
self very well indeed, and I heard nothing against him, hut since I left I heard he did not 
conduct himself well. 

In what respect did he misconduct himself? — He was tried for some offence or other. 

[Witness withdraws. 

James O'CmnoT stated to the Commissioners, that on the previous Saturday he saw 
William Allison, the deputy-governor of Clonmel Gaol, and Deery, walking iu Palace 
street, and that he saw them going up to Major Palmer’s office. 

Did you see Decry go into Major Palmer’s office ? — I saw him walk up the steps, but 
I cannot say if he weut inside the office, as I did not like to he seen watching persons. 
I saw William Allison on that Saturday in Henry-street Police-office with Robert Allison, 
the latter having come to ask about some boot or other, and it was after that I saw 
William Allison with Deery. 

[Withdraws: 



Richard Deery, Examined. 

You held a situation in Kilmainham Goal ? — I did. 

At what time ? — 1 was upwards of eight years there, as hospital serjeant. 

When did you cease to be employed in the gaol ? — About two years ago. 

Mr. Dunne was governor ? — He was. 

What was his state of health ? — Good, when I left the gaol. -u u- r. 

Have you been in the gaol since you left it? — Only once, and that was when the hign 
sheriff sent for me, about a fortnight or three weeks ago. 

Who did you see on that occasion ? — Mr. Allison, his son, and Mr. Sheal, the former 
schoolmaster. 

Have you been conversing with Mr. Allison’s son lately? — I have. 

Had you any conversation with him respecting the management of the gaol ? — JNo. 

Or respecting this investigation ? — No more than that I asked how it was going 
said to Mr. Allison, “ I suppose you do not require me to attend ?” He rejilied, 0*1^ 
may as well be in readiness, lest they should think we put you out of the way. _ 

Do you know O’Connor? — I have seen him ; I never saw him until the 1st ol Angus . 

Where was that?— At No. 17, White’s-lane. j 

Did he come to you ? — 1 will tell you how it was. I met Sheal in Stoney Batter, ai 
had not seen him before for. six months. He told me that O’Connor wanted to see fu> 
because he was determined to get the whole of the Allisons out of the gaol ; and 
did I stop, or when could he see me ? I replied, “ Any time you like.” That same 
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Rtchuid Deer/f. 
15 Sept. iS^.2. 



then swore against me, and although Mr. Wilis would have admitted me to Lil, I was 
; committed to Kilmainham gaol, where I remained six months, in order to be tried 

I I stood my trial at last, before Judge Burton and Baron Richards, and it lasted for eisht 

hours on one dav, and about five minutes on the second, when I was honourably acquitted. 
’ Were any ot the Allisons examined on that occasion ?— No. 

I Were the M'Evoys?— Yes, five of them; and I tell you candidly, that I think Mr. 

Dunne and Mr. Allison had an object in convicting me. Dunue laid the balls, and he eot 
I the other to throw them. ° 

I VVhat motive could they have had for.this?— il cannot say; I can assign no reason. 
But although I could have got plenty of bail, I found that when they were brought up 
they were always rejected ; and when my children came to see me, they would not be let in. 

W ill you now state what passed between you aud O’Connor after you had met with 
Sheals at Stoney Batter ?— The next day to that Mr. O’Connor called to my lodgings, and 
talked to me about the affairs of the gaol. We walked out together as far as l^elson- 
street, and he said to me, “ I find, Deery, that there has been a good deal of work at the 
\ gaol, and I want you to assist me ; you cannot but know a great deal of the prison.” He 
^en asked me bowl used to be paid for the times I went with prisoners to Trim, to 
Wicklow, and other places, and I told him I got 5 s. a day with county prisoners, and 
7*. 6 (i. a day for convicts. 

Did you get more for conveying convicts than for transmitting county prisoners ?— Yes, 
5 s. for county prisoners, and 7s. 6d. a day for convicts. 

Who regulated this payment?— Mr. Dunne. 

Was not the trouble and responsibility the same in both cases ? — I should think so ; 

J but I .suppose that being a government man, the governor allowed that sum of 7s. 6d. 
I a day. 

I Did you escort a prisoner of the name of John Dooley? — Yes, on the 19th of March 
s 1838 ; 1 went with him to Galway. 

I How did you go with him ? — In the boat. 

I What did you pay ? — I think it was 4s. for myself. 

Did any one go with you then ? — No one but myself. I went in the hack cabin. 

How many days were you paid for on that occasion ? — For three, at 7 s. 6 c?. a day. 

Are you sure you were paid for no more? — I am, I think. 

1 How did you return? — I came by the coach, outside. 

Did you give a receipt, to show what you paid?— I did not. 

Do you recollect any other person you escorted, and where you weut? — Yes, I went 
with Robert Allison to Mullingar, and this was about four years ago ; the man we had 
was a lunatic. 

you travel ? — In a covered car. I went one day, and came back the next. 
The one horse took us. Mr. Dnnne bad another prisoner in another car. 

Was the name of that prisoner you then escorted Bernard Ryan ? — Yes. 

Do ,'ou recollect any other time yon went to the country? — £ went to Carrickfergus 
with two prisoners, about three or four years ago ; we went by steam to Belfast, and took 
a car to Garrick ; and on this occasion Robert Allison was with me; the journey took 
three days. 

Was it a cabin or deck passage you took? — Mr. Robert Allison as a cabin passenger, 
and I on deck with the two convicts. 

Did you retcrn as a cabin passenger ? — No. 

Were the convicts kept on deck, on the passage to Belfast? — Yes, and I was along 
with them ; when men are respited and have only to suffer imprisonment, even if they had 
no bolls on them they would not stir. 

_ Was it usual to send you with prisoners, and you employed in the hospital ? — No ; but 
m respect of Ryan, he would not travel with any man but me. 

He was deranged? — Yes; but not when he cut his throat while under my charge in 
Kilmainham. 

Who used generally to be sent with convicts? — Inmy time, always the turnkeys. 

No one else ? — Why, yes ; Mr. Dnnne would send other people, particularly to Trim, and 
the turnkeys thought that their rights were interfered with. 

When you came buck after leaving convicts, who paid you ? — Mr. Dutme. 

Who made out the accounts? — I cannot say to that. 

Did you give to Mr. Dunne any bill of your expenses? — I did not.; the allowance was 
known to be 7s. 6d. a day. 

But as to the expenses incurred in travelling? — I presented no bill, but I told what 
the expenses were, and he put the sum down. 

G 47 * F 4 When 



Shealwas speaking to me, he said, «0 Connor is going to lay a number of charges 
against the Allisons, and do you give him as much iuformation as you can.” He also 
said me, 1 want to get a couple of months’ leave, and I wish you would doctor me. so 
as that I pay he up and get a certificate to allow me to be absent.” 

Why did you leave Kilrnainham Gaol ? — It was in consequence of a man named M'Evov 
from Lucan, who was tried for the murder of his wife. He was sick, under my care and 
asked me one day p go to Lucan, m order to bring him some money he had in his house 
I went there, and in tlie presence of his brother and mother, took the notes he wanted out 
of his desk; but after the expiration of 13 months, the family charged me with taking 
four 10?. notes out of the desk and keeping them. Mr. Dunne heard of the charo-e and 
desired me to go to Lucan, in order to have an invesno-atinn • anrl M<P,Tr.,.»<= 
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When you delivered up a prisoner, was any receipt given for liis body ? — Yes bv thp i 
of the prison at which he was left. J'^»e^aoier 

Would your name appear in the receipt as conductor? — It ought. 

Does the governor of the gaol say in his receipt, “ Received from the hands of Richarrl 
Deery,” &-c., &c. ? — That is the way it should be done, bat I cannot say the case is so 

Are you sure that you were only paid for three days when escorting Dooley'’— I j 
not think I was paid more, but I am not positive sure. ‘ ° 

Did you pay the small expenses on that journey ? — I did, and was repaid by Mr 
Dunne. 

What kind of car did you go in from Ballinasloe to Galway ?— A special car, and I camo 
back by the coach. 

Did Mr. Dunne give you a certain sum of money to defray the expenses of tfaejoumev’ 
— He did, and coming back I had no money to pay the coachman or guard. ^ ' 

How did you get back to Kiimainhain from the coach office? — I got off at the Queea’s 
Bridge, by which the Galway coach passes, and walked up to the gaol, and I recollect 
very well that Mr. Dunne made a remark to me that it was a cold night, and what was 
the reason I was in such a hurry home; I said that I was anxious to get back, as Doctor 
Rooney would hold me responsible if anything went wrong in the hospital department. 

Will yon now come back to the period of your interview with O’Connor, and state 
what passed between you? — O’Connor, at the time he called on me, said he wanted to get 
as much information as he could, as to what was going on, and he also said he was 
determined to put out all the Allisons. He sent me a letter after this by a policeman 
stating that Sheals and he would call on me next morning at 10 o’clock, and not to be out 
of the way. 

Have you that letter? — No, I gave it and another paper to Nat Bealty who handed 
them to Robert Allison. 

Why did you hand them to him ? — When I got as much information as I could as to 
what Mr. O’Connor was about, and how he intended to act, I went forward and gave the 
papers np to Bealty. 

Did you write to O’Connor, or make him commit to paper any cases of fraud which 

f oD asserted had been committed in Kilmainham Gaol ? — Why I did meet O’Connor and 
heals by appointment, and we went into the house of a Mrs. Smith in Granby-lane, and 
got paper to write there. Mr. O’Connor then began to write out a list of charges which 
were dictated by Mr. Sheals, and when be finished each charge he used to say, “ Is that 
true? ” and I allowed him to go on, and would say it was tme. When he asked me as to 
any new charge, I would refer him to Mr. Sheals, who knew as much about the matter as 
any one, and then Mr. O’Connor would go on. When the charges were finished, he gave 
me the letter to copy, and told me to direct it to him as deputy-governor of Kilmainham; 
I promised to do os he re(juired, but gave the letters up to Bealty, and as the copy of 
the letter was not fonhcoming, Sheals and O’Connor hunted the town for me, and went 
to the hospital where my wile lives, and they dogged her to find out where I was ; they 
then came to me, and said that the letter was not ffirthcoming, and I replied that it would 
be got in the morning ; O’Connor said after this time, “ For God sake give me my papers 
and when I said they were destroyed he threatened me that my pension would be taken 
from me if I did not give them up ; I have since asked the girl in Mrs. Smith’s if she would 
know the persons who were with me in the house, and she told me she would not. 

What was the house? — It was a public-house. 

Was the room a private room?— No, we were in the tap-room up stairs. 

Who suggested to you to make the communication to the Allisons ? — Myself. 

What interest did you feel for the Allisons? — Why, as Mr. O’Connor said he wanted 
to upset them, I thought it right to put them on their guard. 

According to your own statement, had not Mr. Allison tried to wrong you ?— I think so. 
Had you ally communication with the Allisons from the time you left the gaol until the 
transaction of which you have just been speaking ? — None, and if I met them in the street 
I would pass them by. 

Do you recollect making a declaration at Henry-street Police-office?—! do. (Vide 
Declarution in the Appendix.) 

Who induced you to make that declaration? — I was told it was made at the request of 
the High Sheriff. 

Who told you so?— Mr. Allison. 

Did he teli you what you were to say ? — He did not : I took a copy of the declaration 
which I made.— fl'itness here produced the Copy.) 

Who prepared the declaration? — Mr. Robert Allison. 

Did you dictate it ? — No, I only dictated part of it; the father said that the High Sheriff 
requested me to make the declaration, and I was bv while Robert Allison was writing part 
of It. ■ 

Had you any conversation with the High Sheriff up to this time?— I never had, until 
h" i declaration, and had been in Henry-kreet. 

Had you never any communication with him with respect to the declaration until after 
Jt had been made?— Never. 

you know what is in your declaration? — I will read what is in ray copy, (^/ie 
Witness did so.) 

In whose handwriting is the original ; the body of the original declaration? — lu Robert 
Allisons. J rs 

Do 
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Eed°cowl„‘^’.°'' ■*“ ■ “ “ house at the oomer of 

Did yon dict.ite all f—No, only parts of it. 

“as inp tf rnn^S^'dTotl.ron^'V^'Se^v!? 

down to the clerk s office, where the statement about the sheriff was written b, the oto^ 
Who instructed him to insert that?— I could not tell. “nuen oy me oteilt. 

Is It true th.at the sheriff desired you to make any declaration 1— Wo, for I never saw 
htm up to that time ; I merely was told that he requested me to make oS It was thi 
governor told me this when I mot him in Blackhallitreet ; he wauled me to no ^"10 Se 
gaol, to prepare the declaration; but I said I was not very well, and tlia? ft was beltr 
KXrrillton “''“'“ck on the same day I saw 

Bohert'a'ir! had been made in the police-office, what was done with it’— 

* we* J-J T“ '“/**' P"hee office, and Mr. Kelly handed it to him 

Why did you keep a copy of that declaration 7—1 demanded a copy of it 
polcroffice!“’ “ «°hert Allison, the day or two afS I had been at .he 

lhree°dny°s“ «>e Board of Superintendence 7— In two or 

What passed .here 7-Ali that passed there was, that the sheriff asked me some questions 
why 1 gave O’Conoor so much loformation. c^uesuyiis 

AlSons''r.I^id. otO’Comiorwasto rain the 

-ft"mrgh”t*be?S“ 8 *™" information to O’Connor? 

to ^'so.''‘‘‘ ‘■“>"“““"^- 1 " nil nnnh oases l' think it necessary 

Who wrote the copy?— Mr. Robert Allison 

bro“mr,'rh„®rs Tp^'n^onm.''””'’ ^ «"* ' 0-0 my son with my 

Do you recollect Saturday last? — I do. 

hvTli“nce°'' Saturday last’— I met two of Mr. Allison’s sons 

When you met tlieni, where did you go to 7—1 cannot positively say. 

Did you come into tlie Castle Yard on last Saturday with William Allison?— I did not. 

1 got On at the xi.'jchange. 

Were you w. thin the walls of the Castle duiiug the last 10 days 7—1 was. I met William 
Allison comiug down from Major Palmers office, and I told him not to eo 
Recollect yourself and say if you were within the Castle walls on laturday last with 
Mr. Allison s son ? — Yes ; I went from the Castle gate with him. 

Did you go with him to Major Palmer’s office?— No; and I did not see the Maior since 
this transaction. . •’ 

Pak?e1!’s°Saco •’"= g“'“g "P “ Major 

How long did William Allison remain in the office’— About seven or ei»ht minutes 
Did you wait for William Allison to come out ?— No, I did not. ° 

When did you see him again ? — On Monday. 

Did you pass the ihreshold of Major Palmer’s office on the Saturday 7--I did not, nor 
did 1 go inside the door. 

Had you been in England before last July ?— Yes, about a year before that.- 
In your fiist communication with O’Connor and Sheal, did you tell them of matters in 
the way of complaint?— Ho, I did not; but I gave them as mncli information as I could 
when I know what O’Connor was at. 

That is, you reported frauds existing in the gaolf— I told him of several charges, ccr- 
tainly, ® ’ 

You communicated to O’Connor some of the irregularities occurring in Kilmainham 
Gaol? — Yes, when lie asked me. 

When he wrote them down, you acquiesced in what he said, and stated they were true ’ 

— I did. 

Were the charges true? — Certainly, some of them were true. I never saw the Govera- 
nieni coals burned, but I saw the straw used and carried out of the prison. 

Did you tell O’Connor of turnkeys who were charged for as having gone with convicts, 
■when, in point of fact, they did not go at all?— Why, I said I heard that Mrs. Dunne had 
gone, and that Lawlor’s name bad been put in place of hers, as a conductor. 

You told that to O’Connor? — I did. 

Well, was that the fact? — It was, certainly. 

Did you see them going? — I did not, although I was in the gaol at the time. 

Do you however recollect that Mr. and Mrs. Dunne were at that period absent for about 
a fortnight ?— I do. 

Was Lawlor then in the prison? — He was. 

547* G Do 
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Do you reaiember the governor of Armagh Gaol taking back a prisoner? — I knew him 
to come to the prison, hut I only heard that he took back a prisoner. 

Did you comnumicate that to O’Connor? — I did. 

Do you remember a prisoner’s going to Enniskillen Gaol with an officer of that gaol? 

Why, I was given to understand that such was the case. 

Did you hear any of the Allisons complain of those things? — I recollect something 
threatened. 

Was there ever any misunderstanding between Mr. Allison and Mr. Dunne? — They used 
to be at variance. 

Do you recollect the clerk’s showing you a charge in the book for the Enniskillen trans- 
action ? — I saw an entry of 16 1 . in the book for the expenses of the journey to Cork aud 
Kerry. 

Who showed you the 16?. account? — Mr. William Allison ; he pointed to the entry, and 
aid, “ See what an enormous expense there is here for going with three prisoners, and Mrs. 
Dunne herself one of the conductors.” To the best of my belief Beatty went with them. 

Did any of the three prisoners go by coach ? — No, they all went by the steamer. 

Used you to see the bread weighed in the gaol ? — Why, if I thought I got a light loaf, 
I would take it to be weighed. 

Have you seen it weighed when delivered ? — I have sometimes. 

The objections to the management of the gaol were made by you to O’Connor? — Yes, 
and Shea! was aware of them. I admit that some of them were quite true and right. 

Are you positive that O’Connor said his object was to injure the Allisons ? — ■! am.. He 
said that the object he had was to upset the Allisons out of Kilmainham. 

You prepared him with materials for doing so ? — Why, they were dictated by Shea!, 
and written by him» He asked me if the charges as he wrote them were true, and I said 
yes. 

"Was not this assisting him.^ — I think not. 

Were you asked to put down the charges in writing? — I was not. I said, “ What you 
want to have down, Sheal will put you in the position of knowing.” 

Did you not, however, tell O’Coanot of the things before he began to write ?— Yes. 

You had a situation before you went to Kilmainham Gaol? — Yes, I was porter in the 
Meath Hospital. 

How long? — For eight or nine years. 

Why did you leave it ? — In respect of a money transaction between me and Mr. Ellis, 
who was in the hospital. 

Were you put out of your situation ? — Yes, and so was he. 

Was Surgeon Rooney connected with the hospital ? — He was. 

Was he one of those who examined you as to the money transaction ? — Yes, and he was 
one of the governors. 

He was, of course, aware of the charges against you ? — Yes. 

Who got you your situation in Kilmainham Gaol ? — Surgeon Rooney. 

Do you know how Mr. Nash was employed in the gaol ? — I cannot say. 

Did you say anything to O’Connor about Surgeon ^oney ? — Yes ; he said he would be 
as soon at Surgeon Rooney as at the Allisons ; aud I said he carried the splints of the 
prison when it became necessary to alter their form and construction. 

The Commissioners here read a passage from the witness’s own statement, in which 
he said they were taken away ‘‘ fraudulently.” 

Is that true or false ? — It is false. 

What induced you to write that? — T did not mean to express myself so. I have seen 
splints carried to 39, York-street, and in Mr. Dillon’s glass case. I carried a cupping 
machine to a man named Thompson, and afterwards to York-street. Dr. Rooney carried 
the articles back to the gaol. 

Why did you call that fraud ? — I might have put that down under the ‘‘ irritation ” of 
writing. 

You say, under your hand, that certificates for lunatics were charged for, and pocketted 
by Dr. Rooney? — ^Why, I understand a certificate would not be given without the signa- 
ture of another medical gentleman, and Dr. Rooney always got a guinea for that, while it 
was the other gentleman should have been paid, as it was pan of Dr. Rooney’s regular duty 
as surgeon to the gaol. 

How do you know Surgeon Rooney got the money ? — I have seen it handed to him. 

Might he not have paid the other geuilemau ? — I never heard he did so. 

What medical gentleman used generally to come ? — Mr. Dillon used to come with him. 

(^Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned, 
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Fichard Deery, further Examined. 

pilled go*ng and another returning?— Just so. ^ 

sol°l To hf r/’p“ 'T nS* '83!, went ,o Ca,rickferg„> wjft „ri- 

^ ^v’ v ’ Patrick Carngan ; how long did that journey last "J— We left 

f was pSd°for four? ^ think 

Did^ou see much of Major Palmer in the prison?— No; except when the convicts 
came in from the country, and when they were going to embark ^ convicts 

Slij™ ?\TodTard P''““ --H' >» »oe half year, and 

rarilT^! made by the convicts or hy the turnkeys as to the 

rations ?— No ; reports might have been made to Robert Allison^ ^ 

Were any complaints made as to the hospital supplies ?— I never heard of any. 
milk^wonrdV ’h^ regulated ?— If there were seven or eight men in hospital, tlxe^ bread and 
milk would be diawn for them, or whatever provisions 5 r. Rooney ordered. 

paWen?t-H®edoe?nr^ ’’ “ '>e enter, the matters required for each 

Then you reocived verba! orders ?-Yee ; if he found the victuals not agreeing, he would 
say Stop that, and direct me to get something else. ^ ^ 

chickens or meat ordered?— Mr. Allison kept a book of that, and had the thiuers 
which were ordered ni his pass-book wuh the poulterer or butcher. 

a hent ’ r. food for a patient, did he enter the order in 

a book . -No ; but I went down and told Mr. Robert Allison what had been ordered and 

appeTrS 

Then there was a book kept of some description. Bid you know Gilhooly ?— Yes • he 
was a turnkey in my time, hut left before me. y w , ae 

Who appoints the turnkeys f — The Governineni turnkeys are appointed by Major Pal- 
mer, and the county through the interest of some gentleman with the governor 
DKlyou ever see Gilhooly in conversation with Major Palmer?— I never saw him do 
more tlian salute him. 

Did you hear of any transactions between them? — Never. 

Do you recollect, U'hen speaking one day lo O’Connor, pointing to a person passing bv. 
and saying, ^h at is John James Noble ”? — No ; I might have said it, but I cannot brin? 
it to my recollection. ® 

Did you know who John James Noble was?— No ; but I heard a letter had been sent 
with that signature to Lord Morpeth, and that Lord Morpeth wrote to him to Kingstown 
desiring him to come forward, but no such person was to be got. ^ 

How did you know he wrote to Kingstown?— From Sheal. One night when he was in 
hquor he produced the copy of a letter from the books of the Board of Superintendence 
and he gave me to understand that he was the dictator of that letter, which was signed 
John James Noble, and got another person to write it. 

Did be say who be got lo write the letter ? — He did not. 

How Jong ago did he tell you he was the author of that letter ?— It might be more than 
^ I have no doubt, from circumstances, that the person who was got to write 

the letter was a person named Charles Campbell, a policeman, who got a year’s imprison- 
ment for cutting off a man’s thigh in a riot at BaJlylough-bridge. He is now in the police 
m Manchester, and I wrote to him to know if be was the writer of the letter signed John 
James Noble, as it would serve me much if he gave up the writer, but he never answered 
ray letter since. CT/ie Witness here pointed to oneofthe original Utters ofJ. J. Noble, as in 
Campbell’s kandwritijig.J^C&wphell’s cousin is the sexton of Andrew’s church, and the 
latter got a letter fjom him, which, if they compare with the one signed John J. Noble, 
they Will see the similarity of the hand. 

If you pointed out a person named Vosser to O’Connor as John James Noble, what was 
your object in doing so ? — Why, Vosser was accused by other people, and I had a mistrust 
of him as the writer. 

Did your suspicions fluctuate between him and Sheal ?— Yes, but I thought more oF 
Sheal. ® 

Have you seen straw carried out of the gaol which had never been used ? — Why, if there 
was a fever patient in one bed, and that I threw his clothes upon the next vacant bed, for 
safety I would empty out the clean straw of that bed. 

Where were tiie coals for the county officers kept? — Mr. Dunne and Mr. Allison had. 
coal-holes, but when the governor was short of coals he would take them out of the 
Government store. 
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Patrick Mancks. 



Has it often happened that Mr. Dunne borrowed coals from the Government store? 

Yes, very often ; and I have seen the Government coals taken out to a cart to bring to his 
farmhouse. They would be taken from the convict coal-hole. ° 

How would they be sent out ? — In his cart with his own inan. Two or three times I 
saw tliat. 

Who took them from the store? — A countryman would come in and be brought down 
to where the coals were in charge of an officer, and Jackson was the officer who used to 
give them. 

Will you state that upon your oath ? — Yes ; and I will swear 1 have seen coals placed in 
Mr. Dunne’s cart and taken to Kingstown, 

Who issued them ? — I suppose Jackson ; lie was Mr. Dunne’s right-band man. 

Had any one else a knowledge of these transactions? — They could not pass without 
Mr. Allison’s knowing of them ; the coals passed through an upper and a lower hatch. 

Were the quantities sent large ? — About a cart load at a time. 

How Qjuc.h might the weight be? — About a ton. 

Did you see other coals brought back in tbeir place ? — Never. 

Did this occur frequently ? — It did. 

Could you fix the time when these transactions took place ? — I could again to-morrow. 

How many days were you going with the prisoner Campion to Maryborough Gaol?— 
I was two days on that journey, one going and aimther returning. 

What did you give to the coachman on that occasion ? — One shilling for myself, and 
another coming back- 

What was the fare ? — I think the fare on that occasion was gs. 

Can you swear positively to the fare? — Not as to the fare, but I am able to swear to 
giving the is. to the coachman going, and the same coming back. 

Did you give him any fee on account of the convict? — I never did. 

Did the other turnkeys pay the coachman and guard a gratuity for the convict?— I 
never knew them to do so. 

What was Mr. Dunne doing at Kingstown ? — His wife was at the bathing. 

Was the Government coal vault kept locked ? — Yes, and Mr. Dunne kept the key of it, 
or Robert Allison might have it. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Patrick Moncks, Examined. 

What are you in life ? — I am a dairyman, and used to keep coaches formerly. 

How long have you ceased to keep them? — For about six years; but a son of mine 
keeps cars now. 

Used you hive cars for Kilmainham Prison ? — Not cars, but coaches. I had the supply- 
ing of the prison for 14 years with coaches, and cars were only hired for an odd job. I used 
to take convicts in a coach and four to Drogheda, Trim, or Wicklow, and was allowed 
4/. 4s. to go there %vith the coach. 

Who paid you? — Mr. Dunne. Mr. Allison used to make up my account, and would 
give me returns of the coaches which were wanted ; and when lie settled my account, I 
would hand him back the returns. 

When were you paid ? — Half-yearly. 

Did the account of yours include drivers? — No, they were not charged for by me; but, 
unknown to me, Mr. Dunne might give them an odd shilling or so. 

What were you paid for a coach bringing prisoners to the commission for trial ? — Thir- 
teen shillings and sixpence a day. By me day we were hired. 

You say you were settled with half-yearly? — Yes; and I handed back all the papers 
when I made up my account. 

Did you deal with Mr. Dunne for hay and straw from his farm? — I used to buy hay 
from him if I could agree with him. 

Was that allowed in the accounts? — Of course; so much as be supplied was taken out 
of my money. 

Were you liberal about prices with him ? — Why, I lost 30/. one year by not taking him 
at his word, and buying from him the crop of two meadows. 

Have you taken prisoners to Naas? — Yes. 

What would you charge for that ? — A guinea for a coach and pair, and two guineas for 
a coach and four. 

Did you carry convicts down to Kingstown? — Yes, very often; four or five coach-loads. 

What used you to charge for them ? — I would get io«. for six convicts in a coach. 

What time was this about? — All I brought were to the hulks. 

Did Mr. Dunne make use ol the coaches for the conveying of prisoners for his own 
•private purposes ? — When the coaches were waiting at the Commission Court, one of them 
iiiiglit be ordered up to Mrs. Dunne’s, if she wanted to come into town ; and Dr. Rooney 
used to get a coach almost every day. They might take a coach where they liked when I 
was paid for it by the day. 

Had you much to do with Mr. Allison ? — VVhy, he used to make up my accounts. 

Did you not make affidavits connected with your accounts ? — I was always sworn as to 
h«iw many coaches 1 supplied, and that the amount of the accounts was due. 

Do you read or write? — I could read my book, but not writing. . 
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.o,IIcirwtrd^:"f '■“J- ’-Mr. Allison ,vro.= ihoafBd.vit for ,„e to swear 
kn^wtdge. “"“‘’-They were, .0 the best of my belief and 

If there was a charge for drivers, could you say whether it was right or wrou<r?_That 

cbarf»ewjis never many account of mine. • ngnt or wrong f— mat 

That is, the item was never read to you ’—Never 
mZ)° ““""‘’-I “'y know that Mr. Danne gave me my 

[Witness withdraws. 

Robert Sheal, further Examined. 

P'd^reil-Tliere nsed to be no contract until 
latterly, for the Government side ot the prison, and I am certain a greater price was paid 
for die bread, milk, and coals, than the couiily was paying al the same time? ^ 

Who appointed you to your present situation 1-1 was appointed by the grand iurv and 

was recommended by iS magistrates and iwo Members of Parliament. ’ 

r lm?r ‘I;® ”''i'“i » Lord Morpeth?— 

7 l,;r,l ’ ^ ^ ” already that I bad no idea of concealing anything. When I found 

7 *“'■ its Government side of the prison, I entered into a com- 

mumcation with Lord Morpetli ; and among other things, I referred to the way in which 
the affairs of the convict department were mismanaged.-f JV,e (Piiacjj /,ere referred So 
s“gS Join Morpeth, dated the iBth 0/ October 1840, and 

Did yon not send any others to Lord Morpeth?— I did, two before this one, but I could 
not get the originals, as the person who copied them for me could not find them 
Could we get at any instance in which respited convicts are kept in gaoU long time 
w ; a ? ovder has arrived for iheir transmission ?-?es ; I might mention a man Lm“d 

hid b«n°s“nr' '' T” 

What advantage could it have been to Dotme or Allison to retain the conviolsl-l oan- 
GoIernmenf°*^'”^°°’ ^ mention the fact to show the inattention paid to the orders of 

Where did yon get the information as to the Armagh gaoler having taken the prisoner 
charged for ns having been transmitted by the ofBcers of Kilmatnham ?— Prom Villiam 
Allison ; and he threatened to report the matter, but never did. 

Did you not write letters in J uiie last, a iso signed John j. Noble ?— No • I wrote no 
letter Since 1840. ’ 

Who was the writer of the anonymous letters in this year?-I do not know; but 
p M ^ declare that since 1840 I never wrote any anonymous letters. On the 

S ™y f““V “f gtand jury, 

and Captain Savage brought one ol them to the Board of Snpetintendence, Ind hid it 
entered on the proceeding book. 

Had yon any conversation with Deery about this letler ?— 1 showed it to him 
What time was that ? — In the evening. 

Were you drinking together ?— No, we were sitting at the fire at my place. 

Did any inquiry follow on that letter ?— I heard it was handed to Major Palmer : and 

immediately after that I got my superannuation. 

'A'as there any suspicion that you were the writer of the letter ?— Yes, al once, and 
1 sunered a great deal in consequence. 

Do you know nothing of the charges in the letters of 1842, signed John J. Noble’— 

1 do not. “ 

Do you know of any dealing between -Gilkooly and Major Palmer’-No: but I recol- 
.ect the day v?ben Major Palmer went to the Insolvent Court; and as I was coming into 
the gaol I saw Mr Dunne in the front hatch, and Major Palmer, just after, driving ofT to 
.The following day I was speaking to Gilhooly. when, clapping his haSds, he 
said. Major Palmer wanted to borrow money of me yesterday, and I told him I had 
none to lend, but that I had a fine gold, watch, and if it answered his purposes, he mi-^lit 
laise 2oZ. on It. This offer, however, he refused.” I recollect Gilhooly also said, “if 
1 gave him the money, I suppose I would not get it back, but I am sure to o-et back the 
watch. ° 

1 «T®‘‘ Gilhooly gave anything for his appointment?— No : but I heard he 

lent Major Woodward 500/., for which he got 30/. yearly as interest. 

Did you know of any mouey transactions between Dunne and Gilhooly ’— Gilhooly told 
me he had Dunne’s bond for a large sum, and he afterwards issued execution on it 
bef^r “■^nsaction before Major Palmer’s insolvency ’—Yes, the money was lent 

Was Major Palmer inspector of prisons before his insolvency ?— Yes, for a long time 
Had you reason to suppose this money was lent to Dunne for Major Palmer’s use’— 
Not the least. 

The letler marked No. 6 was handed to the Witness, but he could not say in whose 
handwriting it was. ■' 
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Did a mao named Campteli, who had been a prisoner in the gaol, ever write a letter 
dictated by you ? — Never. 

Did Gilbooly tell you he lent money to Major Woodward ? — No ; but the bread con- 
tractor, Mr. Dowling, told me lately that he saw Gilbooly, who came to town to look after 
Mrs. Woodward, in order to get what he lent to her husband, but he feared be would never 
get it, as she denied the transaction. 

Did you see coals taken to Mr. Dunne’s farm? — Yes. 

Often ? — Yes, frequently. 

Taken from where? — Out of the convict coal-hole. 

How were they carried? — They were generally brought up in tubs, and put into a cart 
I have known coals also to be sent to Mrs. Dunne at Kingstown, about two years ago • 
there were 12 bags of them; and I understand that Jackson was the man who accom- 
panied them to Kingstown. 

From whom did you understand this ? — From my mistress. 

You were with O'Connor when he had an interview with Deery i — Yes ; I met Deery 
at Stoney Batter on the 2 d of August last, and when I met him, lie asked how were thinc4 
going on in the gaol ; 1 said 1 could not tell him much, but that I understood Mr. O’Connor 
was much annoyed in his situation. Deery then said, '* I would wish to see him, for there 
is a conspiracy formed against him to put him out of the gaol.” I replied to this, ''How 
do you know?” Deery then said that he was passing through Henry-street the other 
day, and was in Mr. Hughes’ shop in that street, when the latter told him that Mr. Allison 
had been after buying a watch for his son Edward, and that the Allisons were very anxious 
to deprive O’Connor of his siiuation. Hughes, thinking that he (Deery) was still in the 
prison, then said, “ Do you know of any plan by which we could get him out ? ” Deery’s 
reply was, “ 1 do not know of any plan, except to bring a bad woman into the gaol, and 
endeavour to saddle it on O’Connor.” When I found that Deery heard of this conspiracy, 
I observed to him, “ Well, I will fiud out Mr. O’Connor, and send him to you, for I would 
not wish any man to be treated in that unfair manner.” It was after this O’Connor had an 
interview with Dtery, and then Deery wished to see me again, but I refused, and did not 
go until O’Connor asked me to accompany him, which I did. Then it was that Deery 
deliberately stated the frauds which liad been committed in the gaol. 

Did O’Connor say to Deery he wanted to get information in order that he might get rid 
of the Allisons?— Never; and on the contrary, Deery was advised and warned to be most 
cautious not to state anything which was not strictly true, and in which he could not be 
borne out, aa a report of the cliarges would be forwarded to the Government. 

Can you account for this, that Deery should be so anxious to guard O’Connor against 
the effects of a conspiracy, and should now turn about in order to guard the Allisons?—- 
The only thing which occurs to my mind is, that he w’untecl money from Mr. O’Connor; and, 
indeed, he did ask for it and was refused by him : be said he was a poor man. 

Was this after he had got into confidential communication with him ? — Yes ; the charges 
had been dictated by Deery, and Mr. O’Connor said he was going to the Casile, to the 
Police Commissioners, and could not wait for the other to copy what had been written, 
but if he (Deery) saw witness, he might give him the copy. Not one word was put down 
which Deery did not state. 

Did you dictate any of the charges? — I did not; and wlten Deery was making some 
further charge against Dr. Rooney, about some 8s. matter, I said to him, “ Be cautious 
about these trifling things, how you make charges on them.” Deery made charges against 
Dr. Rooney for removing splints and a cupping machine from the gaol. 

Do )’ou know if Deery had any communication with Mr. Hughes or the Allisons after 
he had this communication with you? — I suspected he had, for Deeiy’s interview with 
O’Connor was on a Friday, and on Saturday O’Connor was in the front hatch, when surgeon 
Rooney said, quite loudly, “ Take care of the cupping machines, for they are upstairs.’’ 
Deery, two years ago, wanted me to commit his charges to paper, and I refused. 

Deery was the hospital seijeant ; who is so now? — ^A man named Woods, and he can 
tell when the cupping machine was brought back. 

Who managed the contracts? — Mr. Dunne was aware of them. Deery told me that two 
years ago he went to Mr. Montgomery for a Christmas-box, and Mr. Montgomery said he 
would be glad to give it, but that he could not afford it; and, taking down his book, he 
showed four bills which had been protested on him. Deery added, that Mr. Montgomery 
handed him 2 s. 6 d., and regretted that he could not give him more. 

Could Mr. Allison know of those transactions ? — Yes; he made out the accounts, and all 
the vouchers were given to him, for if Dunne was asked about anything which was wrong, 
he w’ould appeal to Mr. Allison, and say, “ He is the man who is responsible.” 

Did Mr. Allison tell you that the surgeon to the goal was guilty of neglect and of making 
false entries ? — He did, and be threatened to report him; there is a book kept for the 
with three columns in it, one for the date, the other for the duty performed, and 
a third for his signature; and I have seen his name signed five or six times without the 
date being entered or the duty performed, and Mr. Allison threatened to report him for his 

non-attendance. 

emilled to any perquisites? — Yes; and he had what Mr. Dunne 

mi supplying of the beds to debtors, by which he made a good deal. 

Why did Mr. Dunne leave him such perquisites ? — My impression is that things were 
going on which were not right, and Mr. Dunne could not expect to get all for himself. 

Did you know of presentments made for fraudulent charges? — Yes; I have already 

stated 
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stated that four prisoners were sent at different times who oiifflit to have been desnatch<»d 
How many prisoners could the tax-cart convey?— Two 

Were ail the false accounts made out by Mr. Allison ?— Every one of them • the account. 

Sor o„I j.aTthtVeJe Vrtr ^ 

Spen™. Wickiow, &c. which might have been despatched at one-fourth of the 

Who”w^^-]prt^i^tl” transmit them together, 

ffl.hpr J,!fh 1 K Robert Allisoa?— William Parker, who succeeded bis 

father, who had been z8 years ,n the gaol. William Parker’s salary reduced after I e 
was in his situation inore than a year, from 70 1, the sum his father received, to 50 I and 
in consequence of this he resigned, and Robert Allison succeeded him. ^ ’’ 

raiSd ?o Jorigai'n S«?-The very first term after his appointment his salary ttas 

slo”leterL7d ■i'ftiea as clerk and 

Stole Keepei would lequire all his tune j but he got 72 L a year also from the convict 
depaitment, to the duties ofwhich be did not devote himself. 

■CertaiJly" ^ •“ 

He holds a similar situation on the other side of the gaol?— Yes 

Wfmamlhknn^*'' ’!i knowledge. 

2! , b T assistant to Ins father in making out the accounts ; and in 

order to make out the returns, he got 20 1. a year from Major Palmer. Mr. Nash suc- 
fr?m^o^/To fio? Clonmel, and his salary was immediately raised 

from_ 20I. to 6o;., and I was 12 mouths in the gaol after his appointment, and never saw a 
pen m his hand, or a line written in peiformance of his duty. 



Wi l ia^ A l .nn 1 r ‘O ray knowledge. 

Si rn mill assistant to Ins father in making out the accounts ; and in 



At the time Parker held the appointment, had he anything to do with the convict 
department —Nothing. As to Mr. Nash’s hours of attendance, I have seen him going to 
Visit the gaol and return to town in five minutes. ® * 



• ^ did William Allison make ?— Returns prior to the embarkation of the con- 

victs, which were sent to the Chief Secretary’s office, and they specified the number of the 
^nvictsm the gaol, so that the authorities might see who to select for embarkation, 
iliere would also be memorials sent in on behalf of convicts, and the return was made out 
in order to see wlio were to be kept back. 

Had Mr. Nash anything to do with the issuing of provisions?—! never saw him handle 
a loaf or a pint of milk. 

seen J«ckson give out the convict coals to Mr. Dunne’s messengers. 
Was Mr. Allison present?— I could not say exactly that he was on the door, but llave 
seen the coals going through the gaol to the cart. 

Had young Allison the key of the coal-hole? — The key was on a nail, and the servants 
of the gaol had access to it. 

_ Have you seen fresh straw taken away from the gaol ?— Yes, I have seen it taken from 
the straw store. 

"'l^pra ? — By the turnkeys and others, and the officers knew of it. 

Did this happen more than once f — Repeatedly. 

Might not this have been fresh straw removed from a bed in the fever ward, as a mea- 
sure of precaution? — No ; and even if I had not been aware that the straw bad been taken 
frorn the store, I could make no mistake, as it was tied up in bundles, and taken across the 
gaol in the same state, not loosened at all. 

, Could the duties of the turnkeys in the convict department be efficiently discharged with 
a fewer number of men? — I should say so; and although since the withdrawal of the 
military guard additional officers might be required, yet I recollect when one turnkey, 
named Caffray, did all the duties, for which he got 52 Z. a year, and no rations. At present 
Dine or ten men are employed. 

How many convicts are in the gaol now ? — Not more than 30 or 40. 

Do not the turnkeys require to be relieved ? — At ihe county side there is no relief, while 
-in the convict department the turnkey is relieved every second hour. 

_ know of any anonymous letters having been written by Robert Allison against 

O Connor, the deputy-governor? — Cartwright, a turnkey at the county side, told me chat 
Beatty infonned he bad gone into town to a man named Roberts, and concocted an ano- 
nymous letter to be forwarded against O’Connor, and that be forwarded it to his father-in- 
law, Allison. 

Did you hear that any of Majoi' Palmer’s relatives held situations in the gaols of Ireland ? 

I heard that one of his female relatives was in Grangegorman Prison, and that another, 
sent clown to Maryborough as matron, married the governor. From the time Major Palmer 
was confined in Kilmainham until the present time, ootbing was suggested by either 
Mr. Dunne or Mr. Allison, which was not acted upon accordingly. When Major Palmer 
Whs a debtor he was kept in a private room. 

Was he treated difierently from the other debtors? — He did not live in the same apart- 
ments with them. 

Do you know if the Board of Superintendence made any observations on the conduct of 
Major Palmer ? — Why, Jauuary 12 months. Captain Savage met Major Palmer at Kilmaiu- 
ham court-house, and said to him, " I hope you will make a fait report the next time, for 
if not, I am determined to report you.” 
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Bid you know him to make a false report 1 — Yes ; young Parker showed me the last 
report of ihe Inspector-general, in which he stated that a good male^ school had been 
established in the gaol, while in point of fact there had been no such thing. 

Was there a school ?— The three turnkeys, stated to be presiding over the classes, told 
me tijat they did not come to be schoolmasters; and indeed they were incapable of 
teaching. 

Was there a schoolmaster in the gaol when Major Palmer visited it last February?— 
There was not. 

Were you not paid as a schoolmaster? — Mr. Dunne, a few days before his death, classed 
me as an officer, by which I got compensation, to which I would not otherwise have been 
entitled. 

Who acts as schoolmaster now ?— No one. Dr. White inspected the gaol after Major 
Woodward, and he was surprised at the statement made in this report. 

Could any one have been benefited by the falsehood? — I do not know. 

Miglit the object have been, to make it appear that the gaol was well conducted ? — 
I think so. 

Did you know of any frauds as to the stationary account? — Why I thought the sum 
charged was enormous ; and my suspicion was, that the supply charged to the county side, 
answered also for the Government department, although a separate charge was made 
for it. 

Who were the stationers to supply what was required for the gaol 1 — Stewart aad Hopes 
were the stationers, but T cannot say if they are so at present. 

Were they so in 1840 ?— I think they were. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 



Saturday, 17 September 1842. 



Mr. William Montgomery, Examined. > 

You are engaged in the coal-trade ( — I am. 

Have you been in the habit of supplying Kilmainham Gaol with coals f — Yes ; in the 
course of 20 years we bad the supply for 14 or 15 years. 

Has your connexion with the gaol ceased ? — Yes, about three years or two years and a 
half ago, when the great alteration in prices was such that we could not continue to sup- 
ply the gaol. 

Who did you transact business with in the convict department ? — ^With Mr. Dunne, and 
with the grand jury for the county. 

What individual represented the grand jury ^ — ^The Rev. Mr. Nixon, the local inspector, 
handed us the drafts. 

For what period was your contract made ? — For six months on the county side, but for 
the Government side there was no contract, but Mr. Dunne used to send us orders, and 
when coals were at a low price, he might say, “ Send me in 15 or 20 tons.” 

Then the prices used not to be the same at the Government and at the county aide ?— 
They were not ; but sometimes we might lose by our contracts, aad sometimes gain ; and at 
times the Government might be supplied at a lesser rate than, the county. 

What did you charge to the Government side ? — The price of the day over the carriage. 

Was Mr. Hand with yon in business? — He was my father-in-law, and nominally the 
owner of the establishment. 

Will your books enable you to state what quantities of coal you sold from 1837, and the 
prices? — They will. 

How used you to be paid for the convict account? — Mr. Dunne would comedown when, 
he received his money from the Treasury, and pay cash, and then I would give him a stamp 
receipt. 

Was tiiat his uniform practice? — Yes. 

Were you never paid by a bill ? — No, except when there was a delay in his receiving the 
money, and then he would take up the bill before it became due, if the money had been 
got in the interim. 

Did you complain to any one of want of punctuality in the payments ? — No. 

Through whose hands did you get the county money? — ^Through Mr. Nixon’s. All the 
contractors got notice to attend when they were to be paid. 

Did you know a man named Deery? — I did not. 

Did you supply Mr. Dunne with coals on his private account ? — Not frequently. 

Where did lie use them ? — At his fann-Lcuse ; never more than two tons in the season, 
or perhaps three. 

Do you remember one of the officers connected with the prison calling upon you or 
your father-in-law for a Christmas-box ? — We never give one in our establishment. 

You say you had no bill transactions with Dunne, unless, indeed, that he gave you a bill 
when the money had notheen obtained from the Treasury ? — In two or three instances he 
gave me renewed bills for money lent him, but not on the coal account. 
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DM lr”°- "P“" ‘»<> or three occosions. 

^id tliese loans often occur ?— Not very often. 

What sums did you lend him ?— Sometimes 50^. or 60/. 

Have you lent him more than that sum ?— I think not 
Had you any connexion with Mr. Dunne except as a public officer ?-No 
The lesson you accommodated him, then, was because lie was a public officer and vou 
In ^ Obligations to Sim feS. mVthe 

pr^eience, and I charged him no more than what were fair prices. ® ® 

Had you any toonoy dealings with any other party beionging to Kilmainham "’—I had 
^ ‘‘“P “y o-'tabliBhment rtich 

cs^bIIi*,TnnV'°“j '“B the cntriage of the comiot coals?— We were allowed 

lirper lom bmng chafed Major .Palmer found fault with the 

^'1 “ 1’™“" *° s=‘ y°"f accounts settled ?— Upon one or two occasions ■ 

and the last time was when Mr. Dnniie had .a Bt of the soot occasions . 

How long was that account due?— In the nnatter before 
W hen did yon cease to supply the gaol ?_We supplied it up to April 1841. 

Ye. ITh ® '■Bif-yoo'Iy dolivoi ed on the county side ? 

— les, we had a separate account for that. ^ 

. u private account separate from the convict account ?— Thev 

rnil account; but we had a mark to show what was his private account 

Snctly private settlement on foot of it ; the payments were made dis- 

Do you know the present governor? — I do. 

Used any of your dealings be transacted through him ?— Yes 

He lias acted as the actual governor ?— He has ; and when Mr. Dunne was not able to 

w°“M'°l‘”\°f I**'' “> to furnish my account. He also 

would check it, and someumes brought me the money. 

Did YOU Simply Mr. Allison 011 Ills private aceount ?— No ; when the coals came to the 
prison, his allowance would also be left. 

^^Whatwas the amount of your dealings on the convict side ofihe gaol?— About i oo /. 

Did you never complain of Mr. Dunne’s irregularity in making his payments?— I often 
complained of his irregularity m paying the cash lent, but never us to the coal account 
Upon each transaction, I might renew the bills two or three times. 

How iong were these money dealings going on?— For three or four years ; but I was 
so annoyed by repealed applications, and attended by loss, that I desired to tret rid of the 
whole thing, as no profit 1 could make would remunerate me for the loss sustained in con- 
sequence of bill transactions ; and if Mr. Dimne had died (and his life would have been 
worth but a few years pmchase^, my chance of being paid might have proved very small 
bomeiimes I took notes for part of the public supply; and when Mr. Dunne would eet the 
ra^ey for this part of the bill, he would pay it to me, and I gave a receipt for it then 
Iben, if you Jem him a given sum, and money was due for the supply of coals, vou 
would include the amount of the coals due in tlie money you gave him ? — Yes. 

The Witnesi, Hioliard Deery, was here called in, and stated that Mr. MomKomerv 
gave him on one occasion 51. for a Chiistmas-box, bat lie could not say that anvthiiii 
particular occurred on that occasion. jo 

Did you, Mr. Montgomery, state to Deery that you could not give him a larger sum, a, 
lour of Mr. Dunnes bills had been protested? — I recollect, now, that I saw Deery but 
1 cannot bring to mind anything about the Christmas-box ; and it would be strange indeed 
if 1 spoke to such a person about my private transactions. 

Did you make any tender in 1841 ? — I did, at first. , 

Did you kiioiv Major Palmer ?— I never spoke to him, nor had I any dealings with him. 
Had you any dealings wiih Mr. Allison ?— None, except when be called for Mr. Dunne’s 
account. 

The Witness was directed to furnish an abstract of his accounts with the gaol. 

[Witness withdraws. 

Robert Sheal, Re-called. 

You have told us a good deal about straw having been taken away from the prison • did 
you know such a thing to take place since Mr. Allison became governor? — I was not in 
the prison then. 

Was Majtir Palmer present at the investigatioa which took place into Mt. Dunne's 
conduct m 1825?— He was not. 

T person you got to copy the three letters which you caused to be sent to 

Lord Morpeth in 1840?— He is a young man, in trade, a nephew of my wife’s, and wrote 
them with great unwillingness. 

Did Deery know of what you did ?— Certainly not 
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Had Campbell anything to say to the writing of the letters?— No ; I had notliino- to 
to say to him good or bad. 

Did you go to see if there was an answer in the Kingstown Post-office to your letters 
si'-’-ned John J. Noble ? — I did not, as I heard that Major Palmer had a person watching 
10 see who would call for an answer to the letter. ® 

What was your practice when sending the letters signed J. J. Noble. Did yon give the 
originals to your wife’s nephew, and desire him to make a copy and send it? — Yes. 

Then yon cannot tell what he forwarded ? — I could not. 

You only got one of your letters back from your nephew ? — Yes, the third I got, but 
be could not find the other two. 

Can you account for Gilhooly’s conduct, in going up_ to the gaol to talk with O’Connor? 
— It appears to me that he was passing by, and seeing O'Connor, was led to speak to 
him. 

Do you know if Gilhooly was looking for the governorship of Kilmainham Gaol? — All 
I know is, that Mrs. Anglin, who had been the wife of CafFray the turnkey, and who was 
a friend to Mr. Gilhooly, told me to write to Gilhooly when Mr. Dunne died ; and I did 
write to him acccordingly. I may here mention what I omitted to state before, that three 
or four months ago, Dowling, the head contractor, told me that Gilhooly had been speaking 
to him, and was very uneasy about the money which he had lent to Major Woodward. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Henry Campbell, Examined. 

Tnrs witness merely stated, that to the best of his belief, the letter dated “ Kingstown, 
16th of Janei842,” and signed “ John J. Noble,” was in the handwriting of his cousin 
Charles Campbell ; and he produced a genuine letter of his, in order to show that 
a similarity could be traced. 

[Withdraws. 



James O’Coimor, Re-examined. 

When Gilhooly came out to the gaol in April last, in order to see you, did he mention 
to you that you would hear from liim again ?— After telling me of the frauds, and saying 
that I ought to make a representation of them, without sending iu a formal report, he said, 
“ I will write to you soon, but it will not be in my own name j ” and as I thought he might 
have an objection to send a letter to the gaol, as Mr. Allison had the charge of the post- 
office there, I told him to direct his letter to the police station. I saw Gilhooly in the 
passage here, the other day, and he denied that he ever knew me, or met me before ; but 
f said to him, “’Yon know you told Sheal that you called out to see me, and on that very 
day you bad been speaking to Captain Savage.” He made no answer to this, and at that 
moment he was called to be examined. 

Can you positively swear, that he said he would write to you soon, but that the letter 
would be in a different name ? —I can most positively. 

Did he at that interview tell you his name? — He did not 5 but he said he was the 
governor of Castlebar gaol ; aud when I came back to the Gaol, I asked who was the 
governor of that place. 

Did he give you any caution not to mention his name ? — No. 

Did he part with you abruptly ? — No. He shook hands with me, and wished me good 
night. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 



Monday, 19 September 1842 . 



Jam.es Magrath, Examined. 

What situation do yon hold iu Kilmainhauri Gaol ? — I am a Watchman, and have been 
so since the 2d of November 1840. 

Who appointed you ? — ^Two watchmen had been turned away, and one of them told 
me of his situation beiug vacant, and where I ought to go to, if I wished to be appointed , 
I went to Major Palmer with my characters, and he directed me to go to Mr. Dunne, 
which I did, when I was referred back to Major Palmer for a line ; he gave me a note to 
Mr. Dunne, and a watchman being wanted that very night, I was appointed, and “ done 
my very best to please. , 

What were you paid for the duty you discharged ? — £.i.aweek; a loaf of bread and a 
quart of milk each day. 

What time didyou get your rations ? — As soon as they came in the morning. 

Did you take the bread and milk every day ? — Yes, and it was little enough, as I have 
four in family to provide for j I took my bread and milk in a basket and can. 
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Did you ever get anything in lieu of the milk ?— No; I wanted all the milk for uiy 
children. 

You never commuted your allowance for money ? — Never, since the day I came into 
the gaol. 

Who measures out the milk to you ? — Young Allison. 

Do you get it out of the same vessel with that which supplies the convicts ? — Yes ; it 
comes in the same tub. 

Is there not a separate vessel for the milk supplied to Mr. Allison and his family 1 I 

cannot say, for I go on duty at nine at night, and am relieved early in the mornino-. 

Who is the watcinnan along with you ? — A man named Hickey. ° 

Can you swear that he took his allowauce of milk each morning ? — I can swear that 
any time I saw him, be took away his milk. 

Have you any relations in tl»e gaol 1 — None but Hickey, who is, I think, my second 
cousin. 

How were you employed before you got your present appointment"? — I drove jaunting 
cars, and job horses for a person in Duke-street. 

What was that person’s name? — Cunningham, he held a situation in tlie Cork coach 
office, and kept six cars and six horses. 

Are you allowed coalsor caudles? — I am not. 

Do you know persons of the names of Hines and Donoghue? — I do. 

Did you tell to either of those persons iliat you had given monev for your appointment? 
I do not recollect that I did. 

If you were on your oath, would you take upon yourself to swear that you never said 
you gave money for your appointment? — I might have said I did. 

Did you, in point of fact, tell either of these men that you paid for your situation ? — 
I cannot recollect that I did. 

Did you know a man named Short? — T did. 

Did you know Wright the turnkey? — Yes. 

Did you tell to either of these men that you gave money for your appointment ? — I 
never did. 

If they swore before the magistrates that you did, would they be telling the truth? — 
They would not ; and I can tell you, that I was never master of any money ; I was seven 
months without earning anything, before I got my present situation. 

Had you not 70?. at your command? — I was never master of any such money, and 
could not, wlien all I had as car driver was one shilling a day, and my chances. 

Was your wife ever in service? — She lived once with a gentleman at Portobello Bridge. 

Was she never in Major Palmer’s service? — Never, either before or after her marriage. 

Was any consideration at all given for your appointment? — Never; nor was it asked 
for. 

You knew Gilhooly? — I did not. 

Did you hear that he gave anything for his situation ? — I never did. 

When did you know that you were to be examined? — On Friday week, when I and 
Wright came here. 

"Vf^ho sent you down? — Mr. Allisou did. 

W^hat conversation bad you with him? — He only told us to come down here. 

Did any one tell you what was going on ? — No. 

Had you no conversation about this inquiry? — I had not, and how could I when we 
did not know what was going on. 

Were you not anxious to know what was going on in a matter affecting all your interests? 
— I was not. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Mr. Patrick PowUng, Examined. 



What business are you in ? — I am a Miller, Baker, and Flour Merchant. 

You supply Kilmainham Prison with bread? — I do, by contract. 

Is that the way you supply the convict department? — Yes, both sides of the gaol were 
managed by contract. 

Has it been always so ? — No; the Government only contracted for the supply vrithin the 
last two or three years. 

How often are the contracts made? — That for the Government side for 1*2 months, and 
the other for each presenting grand-jury term. 

Did you supply the convicts with bread before the contract had been made? — I did, 
ever since the convicts went to Kilmainham Gaol. 

Had there been any advertisements for supplying the convicts before the last two years 
or so ?— No, but they took the bread at the contract prices paid on the county side. 

Did no one compete with you for the supply? — Yes, in the county, and then the other 



went on in the same way. 

You have your accounts with the prisou? — Yes. 

Do you mean to say that you supplied the convict department at the same rate as you 
supplied the county? — Some of the time we did so, and more of the time not; it was 
according to the state of the markets. 

Was the quality of the bread the same at any time ? — No, except what the county officers 
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They got a different quality of bread from the prisoners?— Yes, theirs was white ■ l 
the county prisoners brown. 

Will you say now that for any time you supplied the Government bread at contranr 
prices prior to the last two years ?— Some of the time I did, but I cannot say how lono- 
And the quality of the bread for the two sides of the gaol different ?— The officers’ SreaH 
was not different ; of course I did not supply the bread at the same prices when the marlf^f 
interfered. ‘»fJteis 

Did it happen that you supplied the officers with bread aud gave the same descriotion 
to tbe convicts, and that there was a variance at the one side and at the otlier?— Ye 
there would be only 20 or 30 loaves taken for the county officers in the week, and we nsed 
to let tbe white bread go as low as the brown, in order to get the contract; then we would 
not supply the Government with bread at the same price. 

Therefore if you supplied the county officers’ bread under contract at a certain price 
you would sell the very same description to the Government at a higher price? Cei* 
tainly ; and I would make a present of 20 loaves in the week in order to get the contract 
In offering to contract for the county, do you name two prices? — Yes; it is usual to 
send in a second proposal in the name of another, so that if it is accepted you mav «Mll 
have the aupplyine in his name. ^ 

You have stated, that by reason of having an existing contract, your arrangement was 
to furnish the government bread according to that contract? — Only for a part of the 
time. ^ 

Can you name any period when you supplied Government bread at the same rate as the 
county bread, which was of a different quality?— I believe it only happened once that 
I regulated the Government prices by those at which I supplied the county. I generallv 
sullied the Government bread something under the Lord Mayor’s price. ° ^ 

How were you paid ? — At the county si'cle, by the Board of Superintendence, at the end 
of every six months. Mr. Dunne, or Mr. Allison, paid me for the Government bread every 
three months, or as soon as tbe money could be got from tbe Castle. ^ 

Had you never to call for your money ?— I often left it in the hands of Mr. Dunne for 
two or three days. 

any cause to complain of the way in which you were paid? Not the 

^ad you money dealings with Mr. Dunne on his own account? — I had some orivate 
dealings with him, which were settled. ^ 

What were they ? — I sold him oats and bran, and things in my trade. 

Where were they delivered ?— At the gaol, or his farm-house. 

How ■were }'ou paid for them ?— The dealings between us had gone on for a long time 
without Uie balance being struck, for he had suppped me with potatoes, hay and straw- 
about SIX months before liis death he wished me to bring up my account, and at that 

^ indebted 10 him about 44/. 

Ihe balance, 40I. or 38^., was paid by his widow. 

How long was this dealing goine on?— For three or four years. 

He never settled all that time ?~He did not. 

Did you lake bills from him ? — Yes, at different times. 

What bills were they? — Accommodation bills. 

You pve him money on bills ?— He owed me money, and he would give me a bill. 
Wbat amount has he given you a bill for?-For 184?., and any timl he wanted a con- 
vemence, I was glad to accommodate him. 

deSngs ™T but I would oblige any man wilh whom I had 

When those bills became due, how were they paid ’—They were oaid by me. 

DKlheeverpajab.il’— No, e,«epta8aiall one. ‘ 

accommo°datioo°” '® 4 ^- ■— I S°‘ ‘•'S ’’'I' “J 

bi1^’lrT‘'“'“u“'’ ‘h“‘ you discounted bills for him?— I would take small 

bills and give him casli for them. 

Did he also accept bills for your accommodation? — Yes, a few. 
you cashed biJkfor him also?— Yes, and I have one of them at present for 184/. 
from MirSunne^' ' ® Hegarty, who had some ground 

Were tliose small bills paid ?— I never had occasion to renew one of Hegnriy’s bills. 

““'y without tmysecuri.y’— Yes, on his I O If, 1 might 

lend him lol., sol. or 30I, at any time he wanted it. 

Mr ^ prison, with whom did you transact business’ — With 

won ” whichever came in my way. 

Mr “'boh as the other ? — Just so ; but my private dealings were all with 

Mn Dunne, and I do not think they ought to be gone into. 

Ido - 'mu ditr Dunne’^ kaow of your accommodating Dunne ? — 

Who ' ’^Hisoii managed the accounts, 

and it cropc m ■ delivery of lire bread 1 — Robert Allison. There is a pass-book kept, 
Wl Ifdo ' “““““‘s- Everything with us has been fairly conducted, 

an, I .io o.'j K' "“ke the contract with .t— I send in my proposals to Major Palmer, 
now who decides oa tiiein. I send in two tendere, sealed, one at a high 

«ind 
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'vhicl. was i„ the 

cai^d 577"’ 

tl.e®^ra7S7drra';;7i7a„d“Lrfo7Zr ^ <!-•>.; but as 

aace of my coulract. ’ '* “ gaaraaloe for (Ik perform- 

i ou,y 

late?— They migft'’sZddiZ7Z°aj!fpLc°C\heb7™ °‘’'’'™“'''“‘ 

out of too would be light. purchase the bread elsewhere ; but not oue loaf 

haleZ^edts 7 Go.erum.ut have 1 -Tbey would 

err“'.haTir;r°7m;7„ZfaL:d 7 tlmtate^f “'®"f 

I lost for one year but they lore glad to come bach to me aglin! 

Did you know Gilhooly? Yes. 

Had you any conversation with him about his appoinlment to Castlebar n.„l j v 

gig=j'SSi«!SS^ 

mfcSdmtafe WsZrj! Setting four fer cant. fo," 7 ^i 

How much money bad Gilhooly ?_I suppose about 1,400 1. or 1 hoof 

s:«. jis'r i ^ 

Did he teii you he was promised six per cent, for any portion of diis monev 'f—Yet hf 
had some lent to George Dunne at that rate of interest. ^ ^ 

=^s;-o isv^SuSi - 

Who told you that 1 — The late Mr. Dunne. I heard from Mr. Dunne that Maior 
Woodward had some of Gilhooly s uioiiey. 

How long was this before his deail, i-It might be sin or twelve months Mr Dumie 
told me since die death oi Major Woodward, that Gilhooly lost by him 

Was that after your oonversalioh with Gilhooly?— It was 

iliaVlftLT'- lost by Gilhooly 7 — Something about goof., and 

m 7 th h ^ * ^“' 5 ’ GiUiooly himself never said to 

me that he had lost anj’tliing by Major Woodward 

^^Did you hear that he applied to Mrs. Woodward for Che money ?_N»t oue word 

How IS your supply to the convict department of the bread regulated ?— Why the 
r supplied varies of course with the number of convicts, fad the order is'^sent 

an 0^00^ '^ “ how maiiy loaves will he warned on the next. If we have only to send 
ZZ^S »' 300, It IS a loss, because we must keep up Ihe same 

establishment of men in either case. “ ^ 

When do you settle your account?— Once a quarter. 

When you are paid do you pass a receipt ?— Yes. 

Do you pay discount? — I du not. 

convcrsoiion with a man named Shea], as to Gilhooly's being uneasy and 
afraid that he would not be able to recover the money be lent Major Woodward ?— I iiad 
TO. ..r not- care to speak lo him, for he was a person who had been dismissed by the 
"Openntendeiice on account of some unfair dealing. 

VY io preterred the complaint against him?— Mr. Dunne. I would not converse with 
SMicaJ, as 1 knew him to be a bad character. 

Did you supply Mr. Allison on liis private account?—! saw him the other morning pay 
niy man for some bread at the same price as it was supplied bv contract, and he said he 
■could get it cheaper elsewhere. 

Who writes in the [lass-book ?— Robert Allison. 

Do you not supply oamieal ?— Yes, every quarter ; and the last time it was by contract. ' 
,ra AA • with a turnkey in the gaol, named Kavanaeh, about money lent 

Major Woodward ? — Never; but I spoke to him of my bread account. 

Did the Allisons ever sene! you back i oo loaves in one day, as being light ?— Never. 

[Witness withdraws. 
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REPORTS AND EVIDENCE RELATIVE 



Mr. Wm. Montgomery, Re-examined. 

The Witness handed in an account of his dealings with Kilmainham Gaol, and 
extracts from his books from 1837 to March 1841. 

Do you find in your book any coals charged to Mr. Dunne’s separate account ?— They 
are not charged in a separate account, although I thought they had been so. 

Do you recollect if upon any occasion you gave money to officers of the gaol in lieu of 
coals ? — I never did. 

The whole amount of coals charged for yon delivered?— Yes, most certainly. 

It appears you sent in your accounts for a general sum ; now why did you do so ?— Mr. 
Dunne wished my accounts to be sent in that way, as they would be more concise ; but I 
gave him a separate bill for the difterent items also. 

What check could Major Palmer have had on the delivery of the coals ?— I should sup- 
pose the coal tickets. 

By whose direction would yon send coals to other places than the prison?— By Mr. 
Dunne’s. 

Would yon send them to his farm if he ordered you ?— Certainly. 

Then how would you do when you came to make out your account?— Why, the person 
delivering the coals would get a counterpart ot his ticket properly signed. 

Were the accounts made out regularly every quarter ? — They were not. 

Suppose that a more geueral account had been furnished at the end of each quarter, liow 
could it be checked by Major Palmer?— I declare I do not know. As to the way in which we 
supplied the coals, it nnay he necessary to observe, that Mr. Dunne gave his orders for a 
quantity, and we delivered it by instalments. 

[Witness withdraws. 



MicJiael Kavanagh, Examined. 

What situation do you occupy in Kilmainham Gaol? — I am a Turnkey on the County 
Side. 

Did you know a person named Gilbooly? — I did not •, I would not know him. 

Had you any conversation with Sbeal respecting Gilhooly ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Did you know the late Major Woodward ? — 1 saw him once or twice in the gaol. 

Did you hear of any pecuniary. transactions between him and Gilhooly? — I heard Sheal 
say that Gilhooly got his situation at Castlebar Gaol by having money ; and I think it was 
no secret that CBihooly lent money before he got his appoiuiineot ; 1 often heard it said. 

Did you hear the Allisons say so ? — I should say not. 

Prom whom did you obtain your appointment? — I had a letter from Colonel M'Gregor 
to Colonel White, who was high sheriff. 

What had you been previous to your appointment to the situation ? — I was a quarter- 
master Serjeant. 

[Witness wilhdtavrs. 

[Adjourned. 



Tuesday, 20 Septemher 1842. 



Robert Sheal, Re-examined. 

Wbbe you ever speaking to Mr. Dowling oti the subject of an interview which he had 
with Gilhooly? — Yes, 1 was, and 1 am prepared to swear to what I state. Early in May 
I met Mr. Dowling, very near the court-house at Kilmainham, on the Circular-road, 

I asked him if he had seen Gilhooly, as I understood he had been in town in April. He 
said he had; and he then inquired from me if Gilhooly had been speaking to me of bis 
money affairs, and of his lending Major Woodward 500 /. I replied that 1 bad not seen 
him, and Mr. Dowling then informed me that Gilhooly had been with Mrs. Woodward, 
who denied all knowledge of any pecuniary transactions of her husband with Gilhooly, 
although the latter persisted in alleging that he had been paid 30 L a year interest for the 
loan of 500 1 . 

Have you any objection to swear to this conversation ? — Not the slightest; and I am 
ready to do so in the presence of Mr. Dowling. 



Mr. John Rourke, Examined. 

Do you supply the Kilmainham Prison with milk ? — Yes, for the last 10 years. 

Do you supply both sides of the prison by contract ? — Latterly, but it was not so always , 
I used not to have a contract with the convict side, but supplied the milk upon the sam 
terms to both. . 
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■Aie you still tlie contractor for the entire of the gaol ? — Another man has got the sup- 
plying of the county side, but I sdJI contract for the couviots. 

W bat did you charge for the milk, per gallon, before the contract ? — The prices varied, 
and liiere used to be great opposition. 

How long have you been dealing upon contract at the convict side ?-— I think since 
1840. 

Are the prices by contract greater or less than they had been previously ?— Why, I made 
an arrangement with the other person who supplies the gaol, by which we were not to bid 
against each other; . and I proposed to supply the convicts at 8 ei. a gallon for milk, while 
he proposed to supply the county prison at yd. or 7 J d. 

But wliat did you get before your contract ?— Sometimes 6d., and sometimes -id.-. 
I never got 8 d. until I confined myself to the convict side ; but they are strict with me, 
and the milk is often returned. 

Who do you make the contract witli at present?— With Major Palmer. 

After your tender has been accepted, is any instrument executed by yon ? — No ; but if 
asi^d, I was always ready to give security for the performance of my contract. 

How are you paid your account? — I tnink quarterly. 

Who pays you ? — Mr. Allison. 

In what way? — In bank notes. 

Have you had any other dealings with him ? — None whatever. 

Had you any dealings with Mr. Dunne?— Why, he had a farm, and I sold him straw 
once or twice. 

Had you anj' bill of his ? — 1 might, many years ago. 

Is it not a matier of fact that you were in the habit of calling at Kilmainham Gaol, in 
order to get your account seitled ? — I never in all my life called to Kilmainham to have it 
settled; and when Mr. Dunne got the money, he sent me word and paid me. 

Do you supply any other insiitutions but Kilmainham? — Yes, several; the House of 
Industry, and ihe South Dublin Union, for instance. 

What do you charge the South Dublin Union, per gallon ?~Seven-pence halfpenny, and 
my prices vary of course in different cases. The greater quantity I am called on to supply, 
the less is the expense, as I must keep up the same establishment. 

How is the extent of the supply regulated? — Why, a pass-book is kept with the goal, 
and they tell me each day what milk will be wanted on the next; and if they should 
require any more, I have a mao in town who keeps a dairy, and they send to him for what 
is Wanted, and I am charged with it. 

Do you send in a difierent quality of milk for the officers of the gaol from that which is 
supplied to the convicts? — If it is done, I do not know of it; I tnow tliat in the South 
Dublin Union the officers have separate cans, but I cannot take upon myself to say that 
this is tlie case at Kilmainham. 

Would those cans contain a different quality of milk? — The officers think they do, but 
it is not the case. 

How did Mr. Dunue make up your account? — It was made up according to the pass- 
books, of which I kept one and the gaol another. 

Did you ever give to any of the officers money instead of their allowance of milk? — 
Never, upon my word and credit; and I must say, that in my dealings I never met a more 
correct man than Mr. Allison. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Francis Savage, Esq. Examined. 

You are a Member of the Board of Superinteudence of Kilmainham Gaol ? — I am. 

Were you so in October 1840? — I think I was. 

Do you recollect receiving an anonymous letter about that period? — Yes, I did, signed 
John J. Noble ; and I heard that Lord Morpeth received a similar one. The letter con- 
tained charges of fraud with regard to the convict department ; and the next Board-day 
I laid it before the Board, and had it inserted on the minutes. 

The Board of Superintendence has nothing to do with the convict department ? — No, it 
is under the management uf Government. 

Do you know where that letter is which was sent to you ? — I cannot say if it is with 
the Board, but it is correctly copied into the book. 

Who keeps that book? — It is now in the hands of Robert Allison. 

He is your secretary ? — No, but he is clerk of the gaol. As to the original letter, I left 
it with the Board of Superintendence, and I do not think I received it back. 

Did you ever see any other letter with the same signature? — X think a letter with the 
same signature was sent in some time afterwards. 

Addressed to whom ? — I cannot say. 

Was it copied on the minutes? — I do not think it was. 

Did you read iliac second letter? — I think I did. 

Did any one but you receive a copy of the first letter, signed John J. Noble ? — I think 
one was sent to the foreman of the grand jury ; and the second communication referred, 
1 believe, to the first. 

Had you any communication tvitli Mr. Dunne, the governor, respecting that letter? — 
I may have spoken to him, because one of the charges was against him for taking liis wife 
M'ith him to Cork and Kerry, and I thought it an unjust one, because the facts were 
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F. Savage, Esq, 
20 Sept. 1842. 



within uiy own knowledge. I was seeing my sister-in-law and niece off by the steaine 
to Cork, and I saw Mr. Dunne on board, and spoke to him. He told me that he w 
going to Cork and Kerry with some convicts, and that he was going to take his wife 
along with him. I understood that a man named Beatty was to accompany the convicts 

Was Beatty an officer of the gaol then? — He was not. 

How many convicts were going ? — I do not know. If one convict goes the rule is chat 
two should accompany him. 

The writer of the letter must have been aware of the fact of Dunne and his wife o-niao- 
to Cork? — Yes. ® ° 

Did you know Gilhooly, who bad been a turnkey in Kiitnainhani ? — Yes. 

Did you see him lately ? — Yes, about two or three months ago. He sent a letter to 
Mrs. Dunne, advising her to try and get a portion of the salary of the governor allowed 
to her, and ih.nt this plan had been adopted by the grand jury of Castlebar in order to 
provide for the widow of the former governor. 1 told Mrs. Dunne that such a proceedinff 
would not Ite adopted by the grand jury, and that I thought it was wrong. After this 
I saw Gilhooly, and he spoke very much against the Allisons, although 1 have a lii^h 
opinion of them. ° 

Was it about April you saw Gilhooly ? — I think so. 

Had you any conversation with Gilhooly as to O’Connor? — I dare say I told him that 
O’Connor was a great blackguard. 

Did Gilhooly say anything about him f — Indeed I do not recollect. 

Had you any conversation with Gilhooly respecting the letter signed John J. Noble? 

I cannot say if I had, or had not. 

Did you refer to it in your conversation with him ? — I do not tiiink I did, but I mighr. 

How did you happen to have a conversation with Gilhooly f — He came to my house one 
morning 10 speak with me, but 1 did not like the manner in wliich he was goino' on. He 
hinted about all sorts of peculation, and that he had a plan by which he coulcl'materially 
reduce the expenses of the gaol. ^ 

Did he speak in a criminatory manner ? — Why, he hinted that if the Allisons were out 
of the gaol, it would be better for the county; but he spoke of no particular matter of 
accusation. 

Had you any impression that he himself was anxious to be governor ? — I had not. 

What was his object in inveighing against the Allisons ? — I do not know. 

Did you know the late Major Woodward ? — Yes. 

Was his name mentioned in the conversation between you and Gilhooly f — It was not. 

Was Gilhooly strongly recommended by the Board of Superintendence or the grand 
jury for his appointment to Castlebar Gaol? — I do not think he was. 

Did you hear him express any complaints against the family of the Woodwards, that 
they had not well treated him? — No, 1 never heard he had any dealings with Major 
Woodward. 

In your communication witlt Gilhooly, could you collect what his feelings were with 
respect to O’Connor? — I liardly know what he said about him; but I know I thought 
O’Connor ought not to have been put into the gaol, as we had a person at the time inside 
the walls much better qualified for the situation. 

You seem to have an uafavourable impression as regards O’Connor; now can you lay 
hold of any tangible fact to affect his character? — I think the way he brought in his 
charges was very improper, without wailing to see what the rules of the gaol were. 

But do you know of any specific fact implicating him ? — Not of myself. 

Then all you can say is, that you have a general impression that you do not like the 
man ? — I do not think that a person sent from the police force was the best person to have 
been selected as deputy-governor, and it is a bad principle to pat a stranger over the heads 
of officers belonging to the gaol. 

_ Was there any person in the gaol who had been recommended by the Board of Super- 
intendence for the situation ?— Yes, Robert Allison. 

And do you think it j udicious to have the deputy-governor the son of the principal ?— 
I do. 

Would he be a proper person to dieck his father’s charges against the public?— His 
father has nothing to do with the accounts on the county side. The person in charge of 
each yard gives a return of the number of his prisoners, and then rations are issued 
for that lumiber. In Cork Gaol I find that the system is quite perfect, and not a thing 
occurs which is not entereti in a day-book ; while, if only a pass-book were to be kept, the 
loss of the pass-book would prevent the accounts being properly made out. 

Are you aware that O’Connor has been taken back into the police ? — I am not; I think 
he IB a good spy. 

If letters were forwarded to him, containing charges against those connected with the 
o;aol, was it not his duty to transmit the letters to Government? — Yes ; but O’C&nnor, as 
1 understand, wrote the charges himself, and handed them to Davis to copy, and send to 
him. Mr. Allison showed me the letter, and Deerv’s affidavit on the subject was also 
shown to the Board. ‘ • 

Did you suspect any one as the writer of the letters signed John J. Noble? — I always 
suspected Sheal, and said so at the time. 

Could persons have liad access to tiie book bfj proceedings, in which the letter signed 
John J. Noble was copied ? — Yes. Before Robert Allison’s time, many of the accounts 
tvere written out by Sheal for old Mr. Parker, as the latter wrote a bad lianil. 

Hoiv 
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Hciw long has that book been in Robert Allison’s cnstodvl— Since Mr DuntieHied ■ h„f 
It was kept m a room where Sheal might have seen the book. klunne died ; but 

itio’’btrr;if4£ 

be^s well .0 take two prisoners together, bat if 

to tranymr.hcm "rdTSf llSrinsfeaf o7a1raTLT;^^^^^ mS” so°.nd Ti d’ 

numte."“^ “ *'"= ‘“-“rt?-Only four, and one convict in that 

ng^'tusine”s?'’“ »dd acquitted, but it was an 

[Witness withdraws. 



Robert Sfteal, Re-called. 

Who had the care of the books of the Board of Sunerintendenr^. h^rnro ft-g. 

‘ ■ wrllrt^fSL"" f 1- & wa^ ^ 

diedl: t Y^hIs sc„®^elted inThe yo^SirMamh °a,M hlTncLt 'to 

the proceedtng book ot the Board of Superintendence. I remember once when GiSoo v 
was suspendetl by Mr. Dunne. It was at the time that Mr. Markham aid Mr sS 
were confined in the gaol, and Gilhooly was accused of letting in a woman, and suspended 
I he next day, however, that the Board of Superintendence met be was re-insmedr 

[Witness withdraws. 



James Magrath, Re-examined. 

Whe;^was ?“"7'y'"S 5™“""* ’-I got o-s job down to Londonderry, 

to raoor" ^ ■’‘“'‘“d »“b me. We had two prisonels 

How did yon go?— On the ooaoh. We went to Omagh tile first day, and nest 
morning proceeded on (o Londonderry. W e then look the mail back at two o^lock, as wc 
weie wanted home lu a great hurry. 

a wJ a® ‘f ' 0“ “ Tuesday, got to Londonderry on 

a Wednesday, and were back again on Thursday morning. ^ 

Who paid tor the places ? — Jackson did. 

Did yon see Jackson pay the coachmen ?-He did ; but I could not say how much. 
Ml. Alhson gave me i Z. when I was going, and is. 6d. when I came back, 
lou know a great many car-men ? — I do. 

When you were getting your situation in Kilmainham Gaol, was there not a subscription 
made up for you among the car-men ?-Tbere was not; I borrowed si. to pay some debts, 
tor J was seven months out of employment, and my landlord can tell wiat a distressed 
Slate 1 was in. 

there no expenses attending your appointment?— -IVone. 

Uid Mr. Dunne say anything to you about money f— He never did, and I never gave 
fofSy^ situation ; indeed, I had no money to do so, if I. had been asked 

Havyou ever seen Mr. Harris, or Mr. O’Connor in the convict yard ?-I never sa«- 
Ml. U Connor there, but i saw Mr. Harris at an inspection of the convicts on one 
occasion. 

„ ’“w?!* bl';- O'Connor to wish to get into the convict department?—! did not, 

iina 1 think it he wished, he could have got in. 

[Witness wiihdravvs. 
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John M'Kenna. 



Mrs. Frances AngUn, Examined. 

YouB former husband, Caffray, held a situation in Kilmaiaham Gaol?— He did, fur 
^^Di^*h*e reside in the prison?— Only for a few months, and then he lived at Island 

W^ere you much in the prison yourself?— I cannot say I was; I lived in it for seven 

months, but had no situation in it. 

Did you know a turnkey named Gilhooly ? — I did. 

Did you know him intimately? — I did. He is now the governor of Castlebar Gao 1 . 

Have you seen much of him since he went to Mayo? — I saw him two or three times. 

When last ? On Friday week he called to see me. I keep the refreshment saloon of 

the middle gallery in the theatre, and he was speaking to me there. 

How long did he stay with you the last time ? — He was in the theatre daring the whole 
performance, but was speaking to me only five or six minutes. 

Did you meet him at your house?— Last Wednesday three weeks he called in just as 
we were going to tea, and he stopped to tea. Myselt and my daughter were at home. 

How lono- aid he stop on that occasion? — For about an hour and a half. 

You had a good deal of conversation with him?— It was only casual; there was a 
young lady in the place and he was joking with her. 

You have said already that you were intimate with Mr. Gilhooly? — Yes, when my 
husband was in Kilmainham. Gaol we were obliged to borrow money from him, as the rent 
we were under was heavy, and the payments on the Government side were very irregular, 
sometimes being delayed for six months; when we got the money Mr. Gilhooly was of 
course repaid. 

When did your husband leave the prison?— In 1829;- and a vacancy afterwards 
occurring in Newgate he was appointed to it and died there. 

Did you know of Gilhooly’s accommodating others with money? — I did not. 

Did you know anything of the late Major Woodward?— I have merely heard of his 
name. 

Did you ever hear Gilhooly say that he accommodated either Major Woodward or 
Major Palmer with money? — Never ; what brought Mr. Gilhooly up to town was some- 
thing about a ticket he purchased at the Art Unio n. 

Did you know Robert Sheal? — Yes. 

How lonv is it since you have seen him?— About six or seven months ago he was at 
my place, but I do not recollect that we had any particular conversation. 

You have received letters from Gilhooly? — Only one, about two years ago . 

About the time of Mr. Dunne’s death did you ask Sheal to communicate to Gilhooly 
the state of his health ? — I did, certainly. 

What was your object in this? — I had no particular object in view; I knew that 
Mr. Dunne and Mr. Gilhooly were acquainted, and I thought that if Mr. Dunne died 
the other ought soon to be acquainted with the fact of there being a vacancy in case be 
thouglit fit to apply for the situation. 

Did you know that they had money transactions together?— I d id. 

Through whom did your husband get liis appointment in Kilmainham? — My husband 
had been in the array, and Dr. Trevor served in India with him, and my husband show ed 
him a letter from Colonel Lawrence, his commanding officer, and was appointed, although 
Mr. Dunne said another was engnged. 

Was money given for the appointment?— No. 

The Witness offered to produce the letter which had been written to her by Gilhooly * 
but it was found that Sheal had it in his possession, having been lent to him to read. 

fAdjouroed. 



Wednesday/, 21 September, 1842. 



John MfKenna, Examined. 

You are a provision dealer?— I am. 

Are you in any other trade ? — There are several in which I have a hand • , , ■ . 

Do you deal iu soft goods? — I had a brother in the haberdashery trade, who did business 
in Newvy, and I would get goods which suited him and as his bills fell due, he wouia 
remit them to me to meet his engagements. 

Did you trade in soft goods? — Merely to accommodate my brother ; they were got on 
my credit, and I was bound to see them paid for, and my brother would remit the goo s 
when his engagements required him to do so. ' e 1 • f 

Is he still in trade ?— No, he failed, to my great loss, and I had to pay 180 1. for him o 
Mr. Baird. 

Did you ever supply blankets for Government purposes ? — Yes, to Major Palmer.^^ ^ 

How did you happen to get connected with him? — I h card he wanted “ the like, a' 
wrote to him on the subject, aud my blankets were taken. Wlvit 
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1 -pp>y ‘■^- 

” ■3. 0, H. a p.=. 

Hmv many years d.d yon supply tLe blankets ?— For 4 out a year and ahalf 
anl'r t‘'nfd"rf,f.;'':e'’'“^'‘' ^ ^oot In Bellas, 

offhe^r'atftnellfo‘n ‘th'e ' “““ f” ' 3 a‘ liWa 

sorarHXy>l‘‘?frw''pttir"'’‘°”‘''”'’“'''’”" 

Wmn'dfJ V' 3 » "« tnow the difference between them 

When d,d yon furnish your acconuta ?-As soon as I sent in my woods 
Where trotildyou send the goods ?-To the Castle yard, and tgen they miaht he for 
■warcjed to Kmgstowu ; my transaction was a ready-money one ^ ^ * ° ^ 

Who used to pay you?-One of the clerks in Major Palmer's office would c-ive m. « 
cheque as soon aa I sent jn my account, or rather a little after myaccount went if 
To whont did you furnish it ?— To Major Palmer. ^ “coouni went in. 

Had you any interview with him ? — Not the least. 

Did you supply anything but blankets ?— Yes, flannel 

When you delivered the blankets, did you get nn acknowledgment for them ?_Yes 
perltp^rnfr! '“““’latelj on lea.tog the goods !-I„ eigL or ten days afterwards, or 

It .appears by the accounts, that yon supplied a quantity of flannel on the 2d of Novem- 
W V y“'Pt J3 on the 27th; and then you supplied blankets on the 2d of 

November lor which you were not paid until the cad of December; why werryou not 

paid for both at the same tone?— I cannot say, but the acknowledgment of the tielNery 
“a" ■' 3 ' “ g“»'> “ if I wanted to®meet a bill ^ 

“eP‘y,‘“ f” '■« »Pply of articles not in your 

trade . Why, at the Com Exchange, after the business of the day has been done we 

I mo 1 .1“!““ ““P'W “ advantage, and it was iherj 

I heaid that money might be made on the supply of blankets and llaiinels. It was a 

ISmpteci'"’"* “3 I sent in a lender, which was 

Were you regularly paid ?— Yes, honourably. 

You discount bills to some extent ?— I do, a few now and then 
Did you discount any for Major Palmer ?— No ; he never applied to me 
Had you any money transactions with him?— Never, either with him or for him and 
so lar as I recollect, he never sent to me for a barrel of oats. 

Did you know Mr. Dunne?— I met him once at a farmer’s of the name of Brennan 
XealiiwTwkh*him°'''^^''' ‘ security of his stock and land, but had no 

Did^youknow a messenger named John Lamb?-! did, he used to come to me to eo 
down to the Castle, to get paid ; once I asked Major Palmer, or the clerk, to lend me^a 
few pounds, before .the money for my account had been obtained ; and Lamb came down 
to let me know when it had been received. 

Du! you give Lamb anything for his good news?— I was at dinner, and asked him in 
to take a glass of grog, and that is all. 

7 u‘' y?" supplying the blenkets ?-My brotiiet went out of the business ; and 

1 also ftlt a delicacy on the subject, after having been examined as to my dealings with 
Major Palmer, on a former occasion. ® 

[Witness withdraws. 

James O'ConnoT, Ke-called. 

_ Have you any reason to conclude that after your interview with Deerv, he out himself 
communicauon with the Allisons? — I have reasons to think he did, and the dav after 
le told me of what was going on in the gaol, Surgeon Rooney came to the front hatch and 
said aloud that the cupping machine was safe up staii-s. He never said anything to the 
like effect before, and Decry had been telling me of the remov.il of the cupping mtchine- 
when 1 heard the words, I said to myself llie pass has been sold. I recollect also that the 
evening before the letter from Deery arrived, a boy called to Robert Allison on some 
pressijig business, and Allison went across to Beatty’s, ami both went off together - Sheal 
learned that they went to a public-house to which the messenger belonged, and Robert 
Allison did not come back until after u o’clock. He rapped very loudly at the dcor 
and when it was opened turned round, and smiled very significantly at me. ’ 

The Commissioners referred to the letter of Deery, which although in the inside 
fold directed to the witness O’Connor, was differently directed on the outside so as 
to fall into other hands. ' ’ 

[Witness- withdraws. 
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Thomas Miles, Examined. 

You avea Turnkey in Kilma'mham Gao!? — Yes, a county Turnkey. 

How tong have you keen so ? — I will be appointed two years and a half in November. 

By whom were you appointed ? — By John Godley, esc[., who was then high sheriff. 

Did you know Mr. Parker ? — Yes ; he was storekeeper on the county side. 

He has left the gaol? — He has, and Robert Allison fills his situation. 

Why did he resign? — I heard it was in consequence of his salary having been reduced. 

Do you know of provisions having been sold by any of the prisoners ?— Yes. 

Who bought the provisions from them? — I bought a part myself. 

Have you bought any of the milk provided for the convict department? — I have. 

When did you do so"^? — In May 1840 I was appointed, and it was about a month after 
I came into the gaol. 

Who did you buy it from ? — I understood that it belonged to Mr- Nash. 

Who did you deal witli for the purchase of the milk ? — With Mr. Robert Allisou, the 
acting storekeeper. 

Did he propose the purchase to you, or you to him ? — I heard the milk was to be got 
for purchase, and I proposed to him to buy it. 

Who is Mr. Nash? — I cannot say. I understand he is something at the Government 
side. 

How' often did you buy milk? — For several months I bought a pennyworth every 
-morning. 

How much did you get for the penny ? — A quart. 

Were you not allowed any milk for yourself? — No, never. 

Did you pay upon delivery ?— No ; I paid lOs. upon two occasions, having been sup- 
plied for eight months at 2s. 6d. a month. 

How was it you stopped getting the milk? — The}’ discontinued it, as it was wanted for 
some other purpose. 

How do you know it was convict milk? — It was given out of the convict milk and put 
into my measure. The milk used to be left opposite the door, and when the officers 
attended to get it, I would attend with my can and get Mr. Nash’s quart of milk. 

Did you know any one else who bought milk of Robert Allisou ? — No. I heard Mrs. 
Dunne got some. 

Wiiat did he tell you when you applied for the milk ? — He told me I could get it at a 
penny a quart. 

Had you any conversation with Nash about it?— None. 

To whom did you pay the money? — To Robert Allison, out of my pocket. 

Who pays you your salary ? — Mr. Robert Allison now, and Mr. Parker formerly. 

You say it was Robert Allison told you you could be supplied with the milk? — Yes, 
and also some of the officers of the prison. 

Did you buy bread in the same way? — ^Yes, a few loaves from a county prisoner, who 
was taking care of a sick convict, for which he got a double allowance. The hospital woman 
told me it was to be sold, and I bought it. 

Have you bought other bread ? — Yes ; the practice was established when I came to the 
gaol, of buying bread from the prisoners who got a double allowance for discharging some 
duties about the prison. 

Do you perform any part of Robert Allison’s duty ?— I have a class to attend, which was 
no^art of my duty when first appointed. 

Who told you to attend to the class? — The governor and Robert Allison. This was In 
the Septeinberafter I had been put into the yard, that I got over a class. 

Did Mr. Parker do the duty which you are now called on to discharge ? — He did. 

Did you object to the extra duty ? — I certainly thought I got extra duty, and I had the 
key of the county clothing of my class. 

Had you to issue the clothes to your class f — Yes, and also for another class. 

Who. has the charge of another class ? — A turnkey named Blackman, and the duty he 
discharges, Mr. Parker used to perform also. 

Did Robert Allison remunerate you for the additional labour you had to undeigo, when 
he succeeded to Mr. Parker’s situation ? — No, I never spoke to him of remuneration. 

Is your class instructed? — Yes, I teach them reading. 

Arc you competent to that duty? — I would not take upon myself to swear that I would 
be competent to do the duty of a schoolmaster. 

Was there a schoolmaster before your time? — Yes, a regular iustructor named Sheal. 

Is the same attention now paid to the education of the prisoners as was formerly? — I 
could not say that, as the instructors are not so competent. I have also to mention that I 
have to account for the work of ray hard labour class. 

Did you know Mr. Nash ? — I have seen him in the prison, but do not know whaihis 
office is. 

What does he do ? — I have not seen him do anything; he attended mostly at dinner 
time. 

Did you hear that Gilhooly gave any money for his appointment? — I cannot say that I 
did, but I am not positive. 

Have you heard the turnkeys complain that any part of their salary was unpaid ?— I 
have heard Jackson, a turnkey, complaining that he was not paid for his expenses 
in transmitting convicts, and I saw the paper in his hand, of his account. 
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Did you apply to the grand jury for an increase of salary, inconsequence of tne increased, 
duties you had to perform ? — I did, but I was not allo^ved any opportunity of explaining 
what additional duties I had to discharge. 

What salary have you ? — £. 48 a year, and no rations or allowances ; the other two 
officers acting with me got their salaries increased to 52 I, and I sent in a written memorial 
•to the grand jury to obtain the same, but the only reply I received was, that my memorial 
had been read. 

How did Mr. Harris and Mr. O’Connor perform their duties as deputy-o-overnors 1 Mr. 

O’Connor was a very active officer, and a man of experience, and I think the governor 
could not dispute this. 

How did Mr. Harris conduct himself? — He was very anxious to act correctly. 

Did either of them do anything in the convict side of the prison? — No. 

Did you see any printed rules posted up in the gaol ?— Not until Mr. O’Connor made a 
report to the Board of Superintendence. 

Do you know Nathaniel Beatty'? — ^ires. 

What is his duty ? — He is the second turnkey in the hatch. The person who has charge 
of the front door is the deputy-governor, and then there is a hatch inside, and Beatty is 
attending to it. 

Is he constantly in the hatch ? — Yes, and that is his general duly. I wanted that he 
should lake a share of the general business, and take his turn in the yard as well as me. 

Had Mr. Beatty any indulgence as a son-in-law of the governor? — Yes; for if I were 
in his situation, I would have to attend to the yard. Up to last May we were on ihe same 
footing. 

Who performs the same kind of duty as Beatty ? — Kavanagh, who is the senior turnkey. 

Does Beatty go into the yards?-— He does not. 

Does Beatty do as much duty as Kavanagh? — In my opinion, if I was sworn, I should 
say he does not perform the same duty. 

Do you know Deery ? — Yes. 

Have you heard him make any complaints of the manner in which the affairs of the gaol 
were conducted ? — Yes; be was once in prison, and I have heard him talking, and saying 
he would report the governor and deputy-governor. 

Who was then the governor? — Mr. Dunne, and Mr. Allison the deputy. He used 
threats in the hearing of the prisoners. 

Does Mr. Allison get fees from the debtors? — Yes, for papers winch he signs as to their 
being in custody, and also for lodging them. 

Are you entitled to fees when going with debtors to the Insolvent Court? — I never was, 
and 1 would not take a fee if offered, as I heard it would be against the rules of the esta- 
blishment. 

When Mr. Allison was deputy-governor, did he not interfere in the affairs of the con- 
vict department? — Yes, always ; but I understood that Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Harris had 
nothing to do with the Government convicts, and were not paid for doing any part of the 
duty. 

"^ho told you that? — It was stated among the officers. 

Were you told to hold no communication with Mr. Haitis or with Mr. O’Connor?— 
I was not. 

Were you afraid to be seen speaking to O’Connor ? — I would rather not do so, in con, 
sequence of the report he made to the governor. 

Had you any conversation respecting him with Mr. Allison ? — Never. 

Did O’Connor complain of the bread and milk f — Yes, be raaderepeated complaints, and 
I- have heard him speaking to the governor on the subject. 

Did you see him weigh the bread ? — I have seen him take it out for that purpose, and 
1 have weighed it myself. 

Did you ever hear that the turnkeys paid anything for their appointments ? — I never did. 

Have you conveyed prisoners to the country? — Not often; I have been however to 
Trim and Naas with prisoners. 

Who went with you to Trim ? — Edward Allison. 

M'hat did you get a day for going? — ^The first time I went, I was paid 8 s. for two days, 
going and coming; and latterly \ve had to go to Trim and back again in one day, for 
wiiich we were paid 4 5. 

Was Edward Allison paid in the same way as you ? — I do not say that he was. 

How did you travel to Trim? — In a covered car ; and a receipt was given there by the 
governor of , the goal for the delivery of the prisoner. 

~ Did you know a man named Patterson ? — 1 know that he was a servant of Mr. Dunne’s, 
and used to go with prisoners. On another occasioni went wiih^^ person named Jackson, 
another servant of Mr. Dunne’s, and he told me he got 5s. for the two days’ trip, and I 
got 8s. I cannot say if he got more than the 5s., but lie mentioned to me on the way 
what he was paid. 

Did you go with a prisoner named Tully? — Yes, that was the man’s name. 

How did you go with him ? — On a tax -cart of Mr. Dunne’s ; and we took two days. I 
also went to Naas with either Jackson or Murphy, and got 4s. for that. 

Was the prisoner’s name Corley ? — I cannot say. 

How did you travel then? — On a private car of Mr. Dunne’s. 

Have you seen coals taken out of the gaol? — Only what the convict officers were 
-allowed. 
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Have you seen auy irregularities on the convict side, comiuitted by the governor or auv 
of the officers ? — I never paid any attention to the convict side. 

Have you heard complaints from the turnkeys, that servants or strangers were sent with 
prisoners instead of themselves ? — Yes ; I heard tliem talking of it as a grievance. 

Were the Allisons pleased with O’Connor’s appointment as deputy-governor? No • 

they told me that Robert Allison had been appointed to the vacancy, and he was congra- 
tulated by some gentleman on his appointment. I heard he was to act as storekeeper and 
deputy-governor. 

Have you heard the family express themselves as hostile to O’Connor ? — I cannot say I 
have. 

Could you perceive any hostility in their manner? — Yes; and I am inclined to think 
that Mr. O’Connor would not have received the treatmenthe did but that he disappointed 
them. 

Was it not the duty of Robert Allison, as soon as prisoners had been brought in to 
change their clothes and examine them before admitting them into the yards?— That is 
the practice observed in other prisons. 

Whose duly is it, when a prisoner comes within the walls, to e.xamine his clothes and 
take them from him ? — I should say it was the duty of the storekeeper. 

Who actually discharges the duty? — I do, when the prisoners come into my class. 

Did Mr. Parker perform the duty which you now discharge ? — He did, as to chanmno" 
the clothing, but I cannot say if be searoheti the prisoners. ° ° 

Have you known any of the prisoners to have been admitted into the yards previous to 
being searched ? — ^^I’hey are always turned in to me without being searched ; I mean latterly 
and in their own clothes. 

Is not that practice quite contrary to the prison rules ? — It is. 

Are they inspected by the doctor in the first instance ?■ — No ; they are taken to me and 
I report to the doctor if any of them complain of being ill. 

Have you got any experience as a medical man? — I have not. 

Could you tell if a man was labouring under an infectious disease which would require 
that be should be separated from the other prisoners? — I could not. 

Is what you have stated the constant practice now ? — It certainly is, in my yard. 

Who decides as to ihe class into which a prisoner shall go? — The person at the front 
door sees who are to have hard labour, and 1 get them ; the man next to me has the juve-^ 
nile class. 

W^as it the practice formerly to admit the prisoners into the yanls without being 
searched ? — It was not ; they used to be searched at the front door, and their money, &c. 
taken from them; but I take the money from them now, in the yard, by order of the 
governor; formerly it was kept by the deputy-governor, and even Mr. O’Connor did so. 

How was the medical examination formerly ? — The medical gentleman attended twice a 
week, and it he wa s wanted to attend at any additional time he would do so on being sent 
for. I now report airy medical cases in the book, aud Mr. Allison’s son, who lives in the 
gaol, attends to them. 

What is his name ? — Joseph ; he acts under Surgeon Rooney, and I hear he is his pupil. 
^Vhen a prisoner is sick he is reported in the book, and the surgeon’s man comes to see 
him and to take him to the hospital ; I do not know what is done with him after he leaves 
my class. 

Do you see Surgeon Rooney often ? — Generally every day. 

[Witness withdraws. 

, [Adjourned. 



TAursdar/, 22 Septembey- 1842. 



jyominick Marquis, Examined. 

What situation do you hold ? — I am Keeper of tlie Grange Gorman Prison. 

Are females tried and convicted, confined with you ? — They are. 

And those under sentence of transportation ? — Yes ; they are sent to me. 

Used the female prisoners ever be sent to the hulks?— No. Before 1837 they were 
kept at Kilmainham, and the male convicts at the hulk. 

Does it happen that women are transmitted by you to different counties? — Yes, when 
their sentence of transportation has been comnuiied. 

How do you transnait them ? — That will depend on the particular circumstances of each 
case. I sometimes go with the convicts myself, and used to do so very frequently, but 
latterly I genei-ally send a turnkey with them, except I go myself. I was obliged to go 
very recently to Limerick, with a young girl who had been with us for two vears, in order 
to try if she could be rel'ormed, and after her sentence had been commuted, a gentleman 
undertook to have her put into a convent. In transmitting this girl, I did not like to trust 
her into any hands but my own. 

She must have been respectably connected? — She was the daughter of a constable of 
Limerick of very good character, about whom an interest was felt by gentlemen in that 
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city. Sometimes also, cases of illness would require my attendance, and I have taken 
some so bad that I feared they would die on the road. Those I would take inside the 
coach by the order of the doctor. 

Do you never send more than one turnkey ? — 1 never send more then one with one 
woman, except she is subject to fiu, and then I send two persons with her- 

What do you allow the turnkeys for transmitting convicts f — ^The man who is out, gets 
js. 6d. for his personal expenses Ibr the day. 

Is that always the charge ? — Sometimes it is not as much. If a man went to the county 
of W'icklow, 1 would not allow him to charge that. 

Have you always kept your accounts in detail? — Not in my book until latterly ; but 
I had tiiem always prepared in detail to send to the Audit-office. 

When you send a turnkey with a prisoner, do you require him to produce a voucher for 
what he has paid ? — Certainly. He always brings me back a voucher. 

With whom do you settle your convict accounts? — I furnish them to Major Palmer. 
When you lay them before him, do you produce vouchers for each item of expenditure? 
— I never do ; but I always have them ready, in case they should be required by him. 

Here is an account of the expense iocurred in transmitting Mary, or Betty Scully, to 
Clonmel; did you require a voucher for tlie coach-fare which was paid? — I diS, of 
course. 

If you were called on then by Major Palmer, you could have produced that vouch er ? — 
Yes, and 1 could verify every item. 

What do you do with the vouchers? — After ray account has been passed they are not of 
so much importance; but I file them. 

. By whom were you appointed ? — By Lord Morpeth. 

Whose influence procured the situation for you? — I had some good recommendations, 
and was well known in Cork, where I had been a merchant. I applied to Major Palmer. 
How long do yon know him? — For 10 or 12 years. 

Where did you know him first? — In Cork. 

Are you intimately acquainted with him ? — Yes. 

You called upon him when you came to town from Cork?— I did. I wrote to him in 
1837, before I was appointed. 

Did you write to him first, or did he commence the correspondence? — I wrote to him 
first. 

Was there more than one letter .written by you ? — I cannot say ; there might. 

Did your business as a merchant prosper ? — No. I lost 8,000/. by the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, and latterly I liad been farming in the country, at a place of my own. 

Were your affairs comfortable ? — I could live independently. 

Had you the command of money? — Not much. 

Did Major Palmer exert himself for you to procure you the situation? — I should think 
he did, as far as be could ; but I had very strong recommendations to the Government 
from other quarters. 

How long were you in town before you were appointed ? — I was appointed before I 
came up, and the B’oarcl of Superintendence wrote to me to announce the fact, for we are 
officers of the grand jury. 

Have you that letter? — I have. 

Have you Major Palmer’s letter ? — I have not ; it must have been destroyed long ago. 
You never held any. situation similar to the one which you now fiff? — I never did. 

What qualifications did Major Palmer impute to you, as convincing him that you were 
a fit person for the situation, for it requires a particular aptitude for such a situation, as 
well as the possession of integrity? — I bad read a good deal of works on prison discipline, 

and endeavoured to make myself a master of the subject. 

But how did Major Palmer know all this ? — Why, when looking for the situation, I took 
care to instruct myself in the management of the county gaol at Cork, and I stated, when 
applying, how I had instructed myself. 

Had you any tiausactions with Iviajor Palmer.? — Not any particular ones. 

Had you any general ones? — I had not; but the trustees to my marriage settlement had 
some dealinas with him, respecting some money of Mrs. Marques’. He asked them for the 

loan of her money on interest, and be did borrow it. u r/-< i 

Is not your wife a connexion of Major Palmer’s? — Yes ; she was a Miss Nash, 01 Oork, 
and a sister of Major Palmer’s wife. 

Is she not also a sister of Mr. Nash, of Kilmainham Prison ? — ^Y_es. a o 

What was the sum vested in the trustees, which they lent to Major Palmer . ^£.800. 

Did he ask to borrow the entire? — He did. 

And they lent all ? — They did. 

At what interest ? — At six per cent. 

Did be give any securitt' for it ? — Yes, his bond. 

When did this trausactioD occur? — Before, iu fact, I knew him ; it must have been mote 
than 1 a years ago. 

• Is the money due still? — No. 

How was it repaid ?— He made payments to me from time to time. , , , , 

Why pay you, instead of the trustees ?— The trustees would not act; one had died, ana 

the oiher declined acting. We did not want the money at the lime, as we had no 
children. 

■ You were repaid the whole?— Yes. . 
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■VVloen was the last ofit paid 'I — Some time after 1 came up to town. 

How much -was due when you were appointed to your present situation? I do not 

think- that more than lOoZ. was due in 1837. 

Have you had any other money transactions with him ? — No ; except that he mii»ht 
ask me for 5?. or 10 /. for a clay or so. ® 

How do your accounts with him stand now ? — I have not made out any regular creditor 
or debtor account, but I do not think he owes me anything, except what may be due by 
him as one of the trustees of the “Victoria Asylum ” to which I advanced money • thev 
owe me 1 27 I. which I expect to be paid when there are funds. ’ ^ 

What is that asylum? — It is a place of shelter for females discharged from prison 
established by voluntary subscriptions, and I, as a trustee, laid out a good deal of monev* 
on it ; the work done in it supports the asylum, and Major Palmer ^ the maiiao-er and 
superintends it. ° ’ 

Were you formerly the only trustee ? — No, Major Palmer was a co-trustee. 

Do you derive any profit from the institution ? — Not one penny ; not even the interest 
of my money. 

How long are you married ? — Seventeen years, and I think Major Palmer borrowed the 
money in about two years afterwards. 

When did he begin to make any re|)ayments ? — ^After I came from South America, in 
1832 ; I began to write to bim for money. 

Has he been repaying you since ? — Yes ; but not every year. 

Did you know Major Palmer to have been embarrassed in his circumstances? Yes • 

I think in 1831 or 1832 he was discharged as an insolvent. ’ 

And it was then, you say, he began to repay you? — Yes ; I had strong claims on him, 
and if he could save money he had a right to pay me. 

Did you not know that under the Insolvent Act, every creditor had a claim on him 
also? — I believe he paid every one eventually. 

How much used he to give you at a time ? — Sometimes 50 ?•, 40 1 ., or 30 1 . 

Did lie ever give you 100 /. at a time ? — I think the largest sum was 80 i. 

Has he ever made two payments in a year ? — Yes ; sometimes three in small sums. 

When was the last? — In the year 1837. 

Does your wife hold any situation in the prison ? — No. 

You are still intimate with Major Palmer? — I am. 

Did you know a person name Gilhooly ?— I knew two of that name ; one of them gover- 
nor of me Castlebar, and the other of the Cavan Gaol. 

Are they brothers? — I do not think they are. 

Where did you meet the Castlebar man ?— He came up to me two or three times with 
convicts. 

Had you any conversation with him respecting Major Palmer ? — 

Did he mention any claim that he had, either on Major Palmer or on Major Wood- 
ward ? — Never.- 

Did you know Major Woodward ? — Very well. 

Do you send convicts down to Kingstown for embarkation ? — Yes, they are seat in cars. 
What do you pay for each car?— Five shillings; they have to wait for some time, botL 
at Kingstown and at the Penitentiary. 

In what shape would yon send in your account ? — I would send in the detailed account, 
but not accompanied by vouchers. A general bill would be made out by the clerk, or 
turnkey, and I would pay them tlie money for the cars. 

Is a receipt got from the car-men? — No, for some of them do not know how to write. 
How many convicts did you send for erabai-kation in April 1842 ?— Seventy-one coo- 
vicis, and 32 children. 

Are children allowed to go f — Yes, when under 10. 

What is the expense of sending out each convict ? — It averages 25/., from the time they 
embark until they land at Van Diemen’s Land, or New South Wales. 

Do you know a man named John Lamb? — Yes, he' comes to me with communications, 
but very seldom, if at all. 

Do you remember his ever coining to you on a car ?— No, he used to walk. 

Did you pay him for a car when he came with a message? — No, I never charge any 
cjn hire but what belongs to the prison account properJyi I always keep a journal, in 
v^ich I make a record ol the day’s proceedings, and it will show how I manage the ."liFairsc 
01 the prison. ° 

— Non?^^^ ^ny other members of Major Palmer’s I'amily employed in the Penitentiary f 

Do you transmit female prisoners to counties ?— No, our establishment is for convicted 
prisoners, and when their sentence expires we discharge them. All who are for trial go 
to Newgale. * 

Are yout supplies under contract? — Yes, of every description, for the last two years. 

H by were they not so before ? — I do not know. In 1840 the change took place. 

-by Whose order were tlie convict comracts made ?— What I know is, that they have 
been advertised for since 1840. 

Who provided you with bread ? — The same person who supplied Kilmainham ; but the 
city side was on contract when the Government was not so. 

Were the rates the same at both sides ?— The loaf on the Government side was a half- 
penny dearer, because it was of better quality; and the milk a d. a gallon more, in conse- 
quence 
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(juence of the great loss whicli arose from the flootaations in the iiomber of convicts • as 

Mba- “ToTZen ^ certainly as a small 

Did Main; Pal " «tra milk had to be disposed of at a loss. 

Did Major Palmei pay you imerest on the loan of 800/.?— He alwavs oaid intei-p«:f 
from the time of the loan, to Mrs. Marques. always paia mteiest, 

tha^-'^bm l’Id'dmw'?hfln't°e^'°,° ‘S'" ’-1 “nnotsay 1 was so particular about 

credito“acrauM.''’‘* ““““"O-I do not think sve made out a separate debtor and 

Tlww* M“j“' PalMr-s, to procure vou ,our appointment 

wl!o CewrraratetLnfin'’ao*^^ Mt. Din Callagb/n%„d persons 

Wh.at allowance of coals have you from the Government ’—One hnclcet of coals a dav • 

“Wm°fat*e r: S d I’T' ^ I" "'Tl f- So PoSn'ia?^.’ 

Tf b. b t r ■ coals ?— yave the key, and they are measured out every day. 

«af?* OertaiSy^°ot.‘’'°°‘'' ‘’'= ‘*“y- ”'“"U S'”” •'>ke any more for your 

Have you a further allowance from the county ?— Yes, the same 
fnmSedrJnSltrs^Lr.^^^ provisions ’-The local inspector sees what is 

convia side Stanley has no authority on the convict side ?— He has not on the 

mo examines the quality of the bread i-The chaplain, when be comes to the prison. 

book?-Yes, it is here (the Wilmss iete produced 
prisrem arf brtghtfm the iur the 

n ™''?.'>f‘=r„>»r«‘>‘fa8t, what do yon do ?-If they have been without food, 

oafs on d* "Tlirre It, they will get some ; but my dietary book wiU show what each person 
ge^ on any given day. We have by this book and my journal a double check. ^ 

Xou do not charge {hose as having got breakfast who were given none ?_Certainly not 
Palmer, were the books you speak of sub- 
mitied to him Tliey never were, except upon occasion when he inspected them at niv 
place , but I iiave them always ready to produce, if required. ^ 

He did not, however, require them ? — He did not. 

observed, that nothing could be more creditable than the state 
ot Mr. Marques books. 

It appears by your accounis, that some of the officers of the Penitentiary do not draw 
the full quantity of milk to which they are entitled?— They do not. and in that case it 
goes to ihe credit of ihe public. 

Do you charge for rations wlien a turnkey is on transmit duty, and allowed 7 s. 6d. a 
day for his expenses?— Yes, and he gives them to the other men; I have only one man in 
the convict department. 

Have you a general clerk for the city and the county side?~There is a clerk, who gets 
3t. a quarter from the Government, and 50 b a year from the city ; I, however, keen mv 
own books, and do not allow the clerk to make them our. ^ ^ 

What difference is there in the proportion of the numbers between the male and tiie 
female convicts? — About a third more of males. 

Would you allow' a man to sell his rations? — [ would not. 

If an officer did not want his rations, you would not allow him to sell them ? No ; noi- 

allow him to go out of the prison with them. If I saw him attempting to do any such 
thing I would suspend him and make a report of him. 

Do you make any payment without n voucher? — None whatsoever. 

What countryman are you ? — I was born in Portugal, where I remained for 20 years • 
but my father was a Kerry man. ’ 

Sometimes you used to go with a convict to the country ? — Yea. 

When you went by coa^ wiiat place did you take? — I never took an inside seat but 
once lor myself, and that was because I could not get an outside sear. 

Would you think it right to take inside places ?— I think it would be very wrong to do 
that, as it would be putting the public to an unnecessary expense, unless indeed a°person 
tvere sick or infirm. ^ 

When you were put into your situation what instructions were given to you ? There 

were none. Mr. Dunne instructed me in some things, and I reformed many things in 
Kilmainham which did exist. 

[Witness -withdraws. 

James Scolt, Esq. Examined. 

The Commissioners intimated, that the subject on which they wished to ask Mr. 
Scolt a very few questions, was as to a collateral fact, as they were desirous to test 
the truth of the evidence given by a person named Gilhooly. 

Did you know a person named Gilhooly, or had you any interview with him?— I do 
not know the man ; but I am connected with the family of the late Major Woodward, 
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having been married to his niece, and after his death I was called upon by Major Palmer 
with a letter from a Mr. Gilhooly, claiming a small sum of 40?. or 50/., that lie allet^ed 
he had upon one occasion advanced to Major Woodward when he was short of monev^to 
carry on his inspection. Major Woodward died suddenly, and I thought the demand' was 
very suspicious, but that such a thing might be possible. M.ajor Palmer told me tl)ai he 
believed Gilhooly to he a man of good character, and he asked me what should be done 
as he did not like to call upon Mrs. Woodward. I said to Major Palmer, that a claim of 
the kind was very suspicious, but that' if he had any document of thfe kind he represented 
then I would see what should be done. Upon this a note from Major Woodward was sent 
to me, in which he acknowledged that he owed Gilhooly a small sum, and wanting to have 
it raised to an even sum, which he would then pay. I told Major Palmer that I thought 
the demand was a fair one, the money appearing to have been borrowed about five months 
■before. 1 also had some applications made to me when on circuit for some small sums 
said 10 be due by Major Woodward, aud Mrs. Woodward placed too I, in iny hands to pay 
the demands. I gave the money to Major Palmer, and suppose all was settled, as I heard 
no more from Gilhooly. 

What prison did Major Palmer say Gilhooly was governor of? — Of Castlebar. 

What was the sum which Major Woodward wanted to have the loan made up to ? — I 
think it was to 100 /. from a broken sum. 

Did Gilhooly claim the larger sum ? — I think he did ; but he had no document to es- 
tablish his increased claim. 

Did you get any receipt from Gilhooly? — I never saw any ; but Major Palmer told me 
he had settled his claim. I saw nothing corrupt in the transaction ; but I thought it in- 
correct for Major Woodward to borrow money under any circumstances from a person 
under his inspection. 

Did anything appearas to what interest had been paid? — No; the letter intimated that 
the security to be passed would pay interest. I cannot say how long the money was due, 
but Major Woodward’s letter was within six months of his death. 

Are you sure there was nothing about the loan of 500/.? — No such sum was ever 
spoken of. 

Gilhooly denied when examined, that he had any pecuniary dealings with Major Wood- 
ward? — I think it fair to the man to say, that 1 told Major Palmer that I wished the 
matter not to be talked of, lest it might be misrepresented. 

But should not Gilhooly have told what was the fact, and then said that he had been 
asked not to speak of it? — I should have done so. 

[^Vitness withdraws. 



Mr. William Allison, Examined. 

Yon are son to the governor of Kilmainham Gaol? — I am. 

What situation do you hold now ? — I am deputy-goveruor of Clonmel Gaol, and of the 
house of correction. 

How long have you been so ? — Since the 17th of February 1840. 

Did you ever hold a situation in Kilmainham? — I did. I was turnkey at the county 
side, and assisted as clerk to the convict department. 

What salary had you as turnkey? — £.48 a year. 

What had you as clerk to the convict side of the gaol ? — £. 20 a year. 

How long did you hold the convict appointment ? — When the convicts came to Kilmalu- 
ham first, I did duty for three months, assisting my father gratuitously ; but when the busi- 
ness got heavy and permanent, Mr. Drummond directed that I should be placed on a 
salary. 

It appears you got a present of 5 1. for discharging the duties for the first three months, 
and were afterwards placed on a salary? — Yes, now t recollect, that was the case. 

What did you do for the 20?.? — I prepared the embarkation lists, and the copies of 
warrants. Tlie business used 10 come on very heavy at the times of embarkation, and it 
would have been impossible for my father to get through it by himself. 

Where had your brother been before he came to Kilmainham ?— He was removed from 
the Essex Hulk. 

Wbat age were you in 1837, when you were appointed to the convict department ? — 
That was five years ago, and 1 am now 32. 

Who were you succeeded in office by?— By Mr. Nash. 

Are his duties the same? — I should say so; but there may be duties added or taken off, 
for what I know. 

What salary does Mr. Nash receive? — J do not know. 

Had he been in the prison during your time ? — No. 

Had you anything to say to the stores ? — Nothing as to the issuing of them. 

Then Mr. Nash was not a turnkey in the gaol? — Not ai all. 

Did you know a person named Gilhooly? — Yes, for a number of years ; I knew him 
since I was a child. 

Did you hear that he had any money dealings with Mr. Dunne? — T did. 

Did you hear that he had any with either Major Woodward or Major Palmer ? — I never 

did. 

Who procured Gilhooly his situation at Castlebar Gaol ? — He went as deputy-governor, 
and after some time the governor, who was infirm, dying, Gilhooly, through some connexions 
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hare heaTd assistance, got the appointment. This is what I 

Yonr father was an actire assistant of Mr. Dunne’s ?-Yes t he manased the prison 
principally as to Us working state, and Mr. Dunne did all the out bnsiness. ® 

“ r i'‘'‘ s“°“‘sI-Somelimes he did. and sometimes I did. 

Was Mr, Donne capable ofkeeping the accounts ’.-Not as to the writing of them but 
he was capable of directing entries to he made, and he would have entries aclording to his 
own fancy. Any accounts I prepared were under bis direction. ^ 

an?sl^e°t imes! might sometimes. 

If you knew tliat an account was not conformable to the fact, bat that Mr. Donne chose 
would^ decidedly sq wished, would you prepare it according to hia wishes ? 

Did yon then prepare any account which you knew not to he correct ?_I do not sav 
that I did, hut there might have been a trifling thing put down not in the way I would wish 
It. 1 never, however, made out an account in which I considered that there was anything 
fraudulent, or improper m any way. ttuyimug 

r, ?-To the best of my opinion they were ; 

in them ^ ““r S””’’ *» ‘he expense mentioned 

PtiVu yo“ •<> moke out an account, would he produce the bills and 

vouchers . Why, I could not call them vouchers; they were more memorandums than 
vouchers. He might come to me close upon three months after transactions took place 
and handing me a bundle, say, “ Make out your account from those ” 

Were you ever upon bad terms with Mr.Dunue?— No; but if there was aavthim^ wrone- 
he might find fault wuh me, and I would take a rebuke from him as I would f?om mv 
father. 

Do you recollect staling to any one that if he did not chauge his conduct towards von 
you would report him ? — I never said such a thing. ’ 

Did you never refer to an account which you could briug forward against him ?— Never 
1 never had half an hour’s ill feeling to him at one time, and considered him in the lio-ht of 
a father. “ 

Did you never, upon the direction of Mr. Dunne, make out an account which you knew 
at the time to be inaccurate and fraudulent?— Decidedly not; not to my knowledge 

Was Mr. Dunne often absent from Kilmaiiiham Gaof?— Yes; frequently. * 

Did you everallegethatanyaccouQtwasincorrect?— Oh, asto inaccurate items • but 

I cannot say J. did even as to that. 

Who used generally to travel with Mr. Dunne when he went to the country with 
prisoners ? — I very oiten did. 

How were you paid ?— When I first went, Dr. Trevor managed the department, and 
I made out a regular bill of my hotel and other expenses, and on my return Dr Trevor 
would pay me for myself what he thought proper, sometimes i L, or perhaps 30s., exclusive 
of expenses. I went once to London, and got 5 1. for myself. 

Were you a paid officer then ? — I was, but not on the Government side. 

Who paid you since Dr. Trevor’s time ?— When Major Palmer came in he altered the 
practice, and the rule then was 7s. Qd. a day in lieu of all personal e.tpenses. 

W as the allowance the same to the turnkeys on the county side for escorting prisoners ? 
— No; they were paid 5s. a day. 

For doing precisely the same duty ?— I cannot say it is precisely the same ; for prisoners 
sent Irom the county side are seldom or ever escorted farther thao' Drogheda, Trim, Naas, 
or Wicklow, as they are, under the habeas corpus, delivered to the sheriff of the next county. 

Suppose you went with a convict to Drogheda, Naas, Trim, or Wicklow ?— Why, the 
same 7 s. 6 c?. would be paid. 

Would not, then, a man going to those places get 7s. Qd. on one day for a convict, and 
only 5 s. for going the next day with a prisoner ? — Yes ; but where I am now, we get 6j. 
a day for escorting prisoners, and 4 s. are paid to turnkeys. 

Do you recollect Mr, Dunne’s going with convicts to 'Cork and Kerry ?— He used to go 
repeatedly with convicts. 

Do you recollect his going to Cork in 1839 ? — I know he did. 

Did his wife go with him? — Yes ; she went with him to Cork. 

Do you recollect what convicts went with him ? — I do not. 

Did any officers of the gaol accompany him on that occasion ? — I am not sure that any 
did ; but I know that Nat Beatty accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Dunne. 

Was he an officer of the gaol then ? — He was then, or shortly afterwards, one of the 
officers. 

How many convicts went on that occasion ? — Two or three. 

Where did Beatty live at that period ? — I do not think that he had left Cork, where his 
family used to reside. 

How did the party go to Cork? — I cannot say positively, but I rather think in the 
steamer. 

Do you remember how they left the gaol ?— They went in a car, but I do not perfectly 
recollect the occurrence. 
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Did Mrs. Dimne go upoQ any but the one occasion ? — I do not think she did. 

The book containing a copy of the account as to the journey to Cork and Tralee 
in May 1839, here shown to the Witness. 

Is this copy in your handwriting ? — It is. 

Can you now recognise this as the transaction in which Mrs. Dunne took a part? — No 
farther than that I think there were prisoners to Kerry or Limerick at the same time. 

Was the entry of the bill of the expenses made in the book before the bill had been sent 
to Major Palmer? — After the bill had been examined and certified, the entry was made. 

In whose handwriting is the receipt for the payment of the money ? — In my father’s, and 
the signature is Mr. Dunne’s. 

What was the account made out from, of this transmission of three convicts in 1 839? — 
From memorandums. 

Under whose direction was that account made out? — I never made out one, except under 
the dictation of Mr. Dunne, and from his memorandums. 

Are ‘you prepared to swear that you never made out an account except under Mr. 
Dunne’s dictation? — Yes, except ray own accounts, my personal accounts. 

Can you tell us who accompanied the three convicts? — I do not know positively. 

What vrould you say if two of the three convicts were charged for as going by coach 
from Dublin to Tralee, when, in point of fact, all went by sea to Cork ? — I should say that 
was not correct. 

Would it not be a fraudulent account ? — It would be fraudulent in this respect, if the 
charges were made greater by putting down the parties as if they had gone by coach, when 
they did not. 

■^hat object except a fraudulent one could there be in making two transactions out of 
one? — The only object I can see would be the increasing the charges made in the accounts. 

Would it be less expensive to send convicts direct from Dublin to Tralee than to trans- 
mit them in the first instance to Cork by water? — I could not answer that, but in some 
instances it would diminish ihe expense by sending by water. 

You were in the prison in 1839; you must have known what prisoners were trans- 
mitted on each occasion? — I might not, as I had different things to attend to, and was 
sometimes attending' the commission court. 

If on the 22d of May 1839, prisoner was to have been transmitted to Cork and two 
to Kerry, do you mean to say, that you, employed in the gaol, could have been ignorant of 
the way in which they were transmitted ? — Itis possible. 

Could you have been ignorant of the fact of Mrs. Dunne’s going with the convicts? 
— It is not probable ; but I might not have gone up to the gaol on that morning. 

You knew the occasion on which Mr. Duane went, and Beatty, and must you not have 
been conversant with that transaction ? — Unless my attention was drawn to it, I would not 
take any particular notice of it. 

If on the 22d of May 1839, Mr. and Mrs. Dunne went with three convicts to Cork, 
accompanied by Beatty, do you mean to say that in five weeks after you could not tell 
whether an account was true or false, which charged for two convicts and two conductors 

f oing to Tralee by coach, and for only one convict transmitted to Cork by a steamer ? — 
lost decidedly I would know if it was incorrect. 

Which is the original account? — ^The one the receipt is on. 

Is there no journal kept in the prison ? — No. 

Could a transaction of the kind we have been speaking of occur, and you forget the true 
circumstances of the case? — Perhaps I made out a dozen bills about the same time, and 
could not miuutely recollect the circumstances of each case. 

Yes; but here is a very long bill containing several items made out by you, and it does 
not appear that there was any other transmission of convicts during the same quarter; 
what accompanied the accounts which you made out from the memorandums and dictation 
of Dunne ? — There were never any vouchers, but the fares by the coaches he ascertained 
at the office. 

Was no document ever obtained from the coach-office? — Never. 

Can you assign any reason why Mr. Dunne should neglect to get such a voucher, when 
the governor of another gaol in Dublin has made it a rule to ask for a certificate from the 
coach-office for. every place paid for? — I think it was perfectly correct iu the governor who 
required the certificate 10 act as he did, and if I were governor I would require a certificate 
also ; and iu my own gaol, at Clonmel, I produce a voucher for every charge. 

Who do you settle your accounts witli now ? — ^The bills are sent in to the paymaster of 
constabulary. 

Do you not vouch your accounts before him ? — Yes ; every item. 

How long before the expiration of the quarter, used you to make up your bills at Kil- 
mainham Gaol? — About the loih of the following month, as soon as all the bills could be 
got in. 

Would it not have struck you as a singular circumstance, Mr. and Mrs. Dunne’s going 
off with convicts ? — Decidedly; but I did not know who Mr. Dunne brought with him, 
with the exception of Beatty. 

When this fraudulent account of the transmission of the two convicts to Tralee was 
made out, did you know the fact that they never went by coach ? — I did not ; I took no 
notice of the transaction. 

Why, the account was made out not later than five weeks after the transaction; the 
receipt is made out for the payment of the money by the deputy-governor, and the abstract 

prepared 
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prepared by your brother Robert, and you still say you were iguorant of the real facts of 
the case 1—1 wrote out the accounts under Mr. Dunne’s dictation. 

Mr. Dunne was not very literate?— He was not; he could not write out the accounts, 
but he would dictate them. 

Who prepared the loose memorandums lie used to give to you? Himself or Mrs. 

Dunne. ’ 

Would he make out the memorandums on the occasion they referred to, or were they 
prepared si^sequently ’—They would not be made at the time, for sometimes he used to 
send into Dublin to find out what fare he paid to a particular place, as he forgot the 
amount. “ 

When the turnkeys were paid by Mr. Dunne, would any of them give a receipt without 
getting the money at the same time? — They might. 

Did you know of Mr. Dunne’s passing bills to any parties ? — I did not of my own know- 
ledge, but I knew he passed a good deal of bills, for which he was dunned.” 

What embarrassed Dunne? — High living, and his seeinga great deal of company. 

Major Palmer was himself confined in the gaol —Yes j for three weeks or a month. 

Where did he reside then ? — In Mr. Duane’s apartments. 

Did be diet with him ? — 1 suppose he did ; Mr. Danue used to accommodate debtors 
who were of respectability. 

Was not the governor obliged to affirm before a magistrate that his accounts were cor- 
rect? — Yes. 

How can you account for the affirmance on the 30th of May 1840, of a bill of his paid 
nine months before ? — The affirmance of his accounts was only for the Audit-office. 

Reverting to the transaction of the osdof May 1839, we have here in your handwriting, 
an account of the expenses incurred in transmitting convicts to Cork and Kerry. The 
receipt for the money is dated the 22d of July; and about bow long after the transaction 
must the account have been made out ?— I think about the 6ih or 8tb of July. 

One of the prisoners was for Cork, and the other two for Tralee Gaol ; and it appears 
that the orders for their transmission are respectively dated on the 9th, i6tli, and 29th of 
April ; now, why was a prisoner kept in Kilmainham Gaol from the pih of April to the 
22d of May, more especially if he was at the end of that time to be transmitted without 
being accompanied by any other convict? — I cannot tell; Mr. Dunne used to keep them 
over for his own convenience, and he would have his own way. 

You can give no other explanation? — No. 

As long as a respited convict remains in Kilmainham Gaol, he is charged for against the 
Government for his support? — Yes. 

While if he had been transmitted promptly, his county would have been at the 
expense? — Certainly; and I must say that Mr. Dunne kept prisoners longer than he 
ouglit. 

If you were aware of the fact, that on the 22d of May 1839 the three convicts went by 
a steamer to Cork, and that Mr. Dunne desired yon to copy out the account in the way 
it is at present, would you have done so? — Most decidedly, 1 would do what he ordered 
me to do. I would not consider it to be my duty to interfere with him ; and if I had done 
so, I would have got a smart rap ; but I should not like to make out an account which was 
fraudulent. 

If you knew that Mr. and Mrs. Dunne had gone by steam to Cork, with convicts, and 
if you were directed in six weeks after to make out an account, that two of the convicts 
went by coach, could you have forgotten the circumstance? — If I took notice of the thing 
at the time, I might-not have forgotten it, but I did not. 

Did you bear any of the turnkeys complain that money was due to them ? — I heard 
Jackson say that he did not get some balance due to him for escorting convicts. 

Who made out the bread and milk accounts ?— My brother. 

Could the transmission of the three convicts in May 1839, be without the knowledge of 
your father? — He would be more likely to know of the circumstance than me. 

It would be unlikely that he should not know of it ? — Certainly he must have been aware 
of Mr. Dunne’s going away. 

Did not your father often make up the accounts of Mr. Dunne ? — Sometimes he would, 
when there was no pressure of business. 

There was no great pressure at this time, as on the 30th of June there were only 55 con- 
victs in the gaol. Have you gone in charge of convicts? — Yes. 

Would you, when travelling by coach, take an inside seat? — I would go outside with the 
convicts, but if it was severe weather I would come back inside. 

Who would regulate as to the correctness of the increased charge? — Major Palmer 
would allow me the fare, but I should explain that it was in consequence of severe weather 
I came inside. 

-Did it ever occur that you had to tell Major Palmer why you went inside ? — I never had 
to account to him for doing so. 

When you weut by steam, what was your practice? — I took a cabin passage for myself, 
even ifT did not go down. 
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Do you not recollect an. occasion when Mr. and Mrs. Dunne went to the south of 
Ireland'’? — I do ; bnt I cannot say how long ago it was. 

How many convicts did they teke away with them ? — I think three. 

Did they all go together ? — I believe so. 

Do you know how they went?— They went by water. 

All of them? — Yes. 

Did an occurrence of. the kind we are speaking of, take place more than once ?— No ; 
only once. 

Who went with the party? — A young man named Beatty, who did not then belong to 
the gaol. 

Are yon sure that all the convicts went together? — I will not be positive, but to the 
best of my recollection they did. Indeed I have no hesitation in saying that the three did 
go together. 

Ha've you any doubt as to the fact?— I have no doubt. 

Was any charge made for Mrs. Dunne? — Ob no; it would not have been right to do 
so. She was in delicate health at the time, and went with her husband ; but no one in his 
senses would have thought of charging for her. 

What became of the convicts? — One was left at Cork, and the other two went on to 

If the party had been transmitted by land, the expense would have been vastly more ?— 
I think it would have been more than double. 

Do you recollect the time when this transaction took place ?— It was three years last 
May or June. 

The original account of the expenses in transmitting the two convicts to Tralee, 
and one to Kerry was here produced, and also the receipt for the money which was so 
charged. 

Did you ever see those documents before? — Never. 

In wl^ose handwriting is the receipt? — The signature is Mr. Dunne’s, and the body of 
the receipt is in the handwriting of my son, Robert. 

(William Allison here observed, that the handwriting of his father and brother was 
so like, it was easy for him to make the mistake he did, in supposing the receipt to 
have been written by the former.) 

Had you, Mr. Allison, any cognizance of this transaction? — I had not; I never saw the 
account before. 

Suppose the fact to be, that Mr. Dunne went to Cork with three prisoners, and after 
leaving one there, brought on the other two to Tralee, would that account be a correct 

one? 'It would not; and I am sure Beatty parted with them at Tralee, and did not 

come back to Dublin. 

Then ibe whole account most be a fabrication 1 — It does not appear to be correct. 



{The General Abstract of the Accoimt produced.) 

In whose handwriting is this? — In my son’s, Robert Allison. 

Did you ever hear ofthis account? — Not until lately, when I heard some charge made of 
Mrs. Dunne’s going to Cork. 

Must not your sons have known about the trausaction? — I do not know. 

Must they not have been aware of Mr. and Mrs. Dunne going with the convicts? — Why 
everybody knew of it; hut I scarcely believe Mr. Dunne could make a charge for her. 

Have you any doubt that he did ? — I have uot. 

Had your son? — He would not have made out the account, except by Mr. Dunne’s- 
orders. 

Would his orders authorise your son to make out an account of that kind, knowing it to 
be a false one ? — -I think he should not have done so, if he knew it to be false. 

If he made it out within five weeks after the trimsaction, must he uot have known that 
it was not correct? — I do not know, but I think my son would not be capable of com- 
mitting a fi-aud. . 

When .your accounts are settling, what documents accompany them ? — Major Palmer 
does not require any. 

Are you in the habit of having vouchers prepared iti case Major Palmer should demand 
them ? — No ; I do not require them myself. 

Then if Major Palmer called on you to prove the correctness of any charges (say, for 
example, the transmitting of convicts) you could not support them by any voucher . 

I could not. 

Is that a correct way of doing business ? — It is not ; it is a slovenly way of acting. 

What rule is there as to the way persons shall travel, escorting convicts by coach 
They generally go outside ; hut if the weather is had, an officer may charge for an inside 
seat. 

If returning back, what does the officer charge? — He may sometimes come inside. 

Has Major Palmer ever asked for any explanation when an inside seat has been charged 
for? — I cannot say he has. , 

If a man told you he came inside in the coach, would you have any means to detect tne 
misrepresentation, the fact being that he had travelled outside? — He might charge for the 
inside when he did not come that way, and I would have no means of checking it. 
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‘0 «- of 

What convicts went with Mr. and Mrs. Dnnne on that occasion !-Two or three 
by watir " "“f Co* ?-My impression is, that they mast have gone 

Ail oftbem? — ^Yes. 

What time of year was it?_Abont the month of June l8no 

Would you know the names of the convicts ?—I might if I heard them. 

WasDevineone?— Yes, I recollect that name. 

b„?l“S;™Toya'sSn®“ went, to my knowledge. 
Wfio went beside Mr. and Mrs. Dunne ?-I heard since that it was Beatty. 

livlt HS:"k:i.l‘Meck“L“tI^^^ -- 

ord^mLlTome ftl'ent'’ in 

He had business of his own lo attend to, then?— He had. 

How much would the expenses be, according to your calculation, for Mr. and Mrs 
Dunne, Beatty, and the three convicts, going to Cork ? — Perhaps 3Z. or 4 1 . 

(JTJie original Account and Receipt produced.) 

in ?he StlT^^ documents before f— I saw that account at the time it was altered 

Did you read it then? — I think not. 

Did you make any observation with reference to it ?— I did. 

How many persons are included in the account of the journey to Cork?— I onlv find 
one prisoner and one conductor. ^ 

How many are included in ihe journey lo Tralee f-Two prisoners and two conductors. 
Who made up the sixth person that went ?— I do not know oonscientionslv 
Did you ever know a more gross fabrication than this ? Had you not the account at the 
time you wroie out the receipt i-I must have had it before me. certainly ; I do not say 
at ^at time, but when sending in the documents to the Audit-office. ^ 

yin account, and you be ignorant of 

ibe fact . I think, so ; I did not know of the account until it was returned from the Castle, 
with an error id it. ' 

Were you not then oblised to go over it item by item ?— I was. 

The correction you made was putting down 21. 10s. instead of ss. lod.. which had 
been originally inserted for coach fares ; could you then have been ignorant of the gross 
fabrication of the accounts? — It might not strike me. ° 

Is It likely you could forget sucli a thing, when you prepared the receipt within five or 
SIX weeks alter the transaction to which it referred ? — It never struck my attention. 

Is not still more strange that you should have corrected an error in the coach fare 
when all the convicts went by sea ?— I do not know in what way they left the gaol, and I 
had no idea what way they were going. ® 

Must you not have been very wel? aware, that no officer left the gaol at that neriod 
except the governor? — Yes. ^ 

[Witness withdraws. 
[Adjourned. 



Tueiday, 27 September 1842. 



Robert Slieal, Re-called. 

Din you ever hear Wiiliam Allison say be would report Mr. Dunne for the frauds com- 
mitt^ m the gaol? — I did. On one occasion William Allison had been suspended by 
Mr. Dunne, and he threatened that if he was not restored, he would report Mr. Dunne, 
for that there were glaring frauds going on in the convict department ; and as an instance, 
he staled, that the governor of Armagh Gaol had himself taken down a convict, or con- 
victs (I cannot be sure which), aud that the coach fare back to Dublin had been charged 
for the conductor, and 2 s. for a car to the gaol, although uo conductor ever went or came 
back. 

Do you know that William Allison had been suspended? — He was, to my knowledge. 
^And was it during his suspension be made use of this threat against the governor ?— 

[Witness withdraws. • 
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ilr. IF. JiHsoit. 



Mr. William Ailison, Re-examined. 



37 Sept. 1 842. 



Do yon recollect a man named M'Loughlin, a convict, being sent to Armagh Gaol ia 
iggg? — I have no recollection of his name. 

What is the name of the governor of Armagh Gaol?— A man named Turner was 
governor, but he is dead. 

Have you seen him in town ? — Often. 

At what time?— 1 could not recollect any such thing. ... 

Do you recollect his taking convicts to his own gaol?— He might have done so, but I 
do not think he did. , , , t • i ^ 

Could such a thing have occurred without your knowledge f— It miglit. 

You were every day iu the prison ? — Yes. 

You were conversant with all going on in the family ? I was. 

Could such a thing as we are alluding to, take place without your knowing of it?— It 

^*^^Did you ever make any observation upon that transaction of the Armagh gaoler?— I 
never did, or could, because I have no recollection of the case. 

Were you ever suspended from your employment in the gaol? Never, m my life. 

When were you appointed to Kilmainhara ?— In 1829. 

From that period to 1S40, were you never suspended ?— Lord bless you, never, for a day, 
or an hour. ^ • , 

Or threatened to be suspended?— Never ; but if Mr. Dunne was in a passion, be might 
say “ If you do not mind what you are about, I will suspend you.” 

Did you express yourself annoyed with him?— Not at all. In the hatch of the gaol, 
we might say that we did not deserve the scolding he gave os. 

Did you threaten to disclose things to his disadvantage? — Not at all. 

If the governor of a gaol was in town, and that a convict had to be sent to the same 
gaol from Kiimainham, would he give him the advantage of taking back the convict?— He 
might, and would do so. 

Do you remember the governor of Armagh Gaol being in town on his own business, and 
taking back a prisoner, while in the accounts a conductor was charged for going and 
coming back to Kiimainham ?— I do not ; but Mr. Dunne was a man who would be pre- 
pared to justify every one of his accounts. 

Do you recollect any instance in which a prisoner was transmitted under the escort of 
the governor, and for whose transmission Mr. Dunne charged, as if a conductor had been 
sent by him from the gaol? — I could not say but that there were such c^es. 

Could you name an instance in which this was done ?— Why, Mr. Dunne knew all the 
governors of gaols in Ireland, and if he did what you are speaking about, he would justify 

Did you know the governor of Enniskillen? — Yes ; he was the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Dunne, having been married to his sister. His name was John Gilbooly. 

Do you recollect any instance in which Mr. Dunne gave a convict to Gilbooly to take 
back to Enniskillen? — I cannot recollect any individual case, but I have no doubt such 



occurren. l- i. • 

Then a certain sum of money would be given to a person for doing that, which lu point 
of fact he never did ? — Yes, but Mr. Dunne would justify his acts. 

How does it happen with respect to the transmission of the convicts to Cork and 
Tralee, that they were detained so long ia gaol, after the order had arrived for their trans- 
mission, The order for one was on the 5th of April ; for the second, on the 16th of April ; 
and for the last, on the 22d ; and it was not until the 22d of May that they were for- 
warded ? — ^This might have been for Mr. Dunne’s convenience. 

We find here another case in which the order of transmission was on the 27th of June, 
and the convict was not sent off till November ? — Is that possible. 

It is the fact. Now suppose a governor of another gaol was in town, and brought back 
a convict with him, and that Mr. Dunne told you to make out an account that a conductor 
bad been sent with the man and returned, vrould you do so? — I would not object to 
obeying his directions in the matter. 

Here is a charge for transniittiug Timothy Sweeny to Cork, on the 23d of November 
1 839 : “ Two seats to Cork, 2 1 . j and one back to Dublin, 2 Z. 5 i.” How do you explain 
that increased charge for one ? — Because an inside seat was charged for coming back. 

You say you felt no objection to making out accounts according to the directions of 
Dunne ; would you have felt any objection to doing so in the case of the convicts charged 
•for as going to Cork and Kerry by different routes, when the fact was that they went 
together?— ^ would have felt a strong objection to such an account. 

But yet you did make it out? — Yes, but 1 did not know which way the men went. I 
might not do what Mr. Dunne did, but it was he who was responsible. 

, But did you not morally sanction his conduct, by aiding him in making out tlie ac- 
counts, he being illiterate? — He was anything but that, except as to writing. 

He required assistance in that, and it gave him a facility to make incorrect charges, 
when he found out an instrument who would commit them to paper. Now if you were 
disposed to commit a fraud, is it to a man of high principles you would apply to aid you . 
— f would apply to the clerk of the gaol, if not capable of doing the thing without 
assistance. ,, 
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Would yon think him worthy to hold his situation, if he were capable of aiding in 'the 
perpetration ofa fraud? — If I werea man like Mr. Dunne, I wouid go upon the principle 
that it was no business of the inferior officer to meddle with my proceedings. 

You were a paid officer of the gaol in 1839, the fact appears to be, that the governor 
or that gaol required you within five weeks after the transaction to which it referred, to 
make out a false account to the amount of nearly 20 L, you knowing at the time that the 
charges were not true ones? — You draw an inference utterly unjust to me. 

Was it not impossible for you to forget which way the three convicts left the caolf— I 
could not forget it, because I never knew of it. ° 

Did you ever say of Mr. Dunne upon any occasion, that if he did not conduct himself 
■well by you, you would expose his dealings ?— Most decidedly not. 

It has been told us that you did, and bv an individual who is ready to declare so to 
your face? — That must be Sheal. 

Why do you suppose so ? — Because I saw him coming here. I know that Sheal saw 
that account of the Cork and Kerry journey, for he lived in the court-house, and so did I ; 
and as we were 011 friendly terms he used to come frequently to my room when I would 
be making up my accounts in the evening for the Government department. I know from 
his coming forward that he must have seen the account. 

Did you never point to one of the accounts, and say to Mr. Dunne, that if he did not 
restore you you would show him up? — Decidedly not, 

> * year?— Any writing I was called upon to do 

by Mr. Dunne for the convict department I would do. 

How soon after you left Kiimainham Gaol was Mr. Nash appointed ?— I should suppose 
immediately. 

He came as your successor? — I should think so. I believe the reason Mr. Nash was 
appointed was, that none of the turnkeys could do what he was wanted for. 

You have heard of anonymous letters having been written with reference to the prac- 
tices observed in the gaol? — I have, recently, and I think a mao capable of writiij^w an 
anonymous letter would commit a murder. ° 

Do you recollect going with respited convicts to the country since 1837 — The strono' 
probability is, that I went with none since that period. ® 

Was there any rule laid down as to the fees to be paid to coachmen and guards ? There 

was none. 

Can you account for this, that sometimes the coachmen and guards were paid for the 
■convict and sometimes not?— I cannot ; but I should say a cliarge was made in every 
ease. 

Will you swear, if called on so to do, that you were never suspended for a day ? — Never, 
and the individual who told you this was himself suspended for three months, when he 
ought to have been transported, for he purchased arms from a prisoner, and never paid 
him for them. He agreed to pay 2s. 6d. for them, and five dozen of pocket handkerchiefs, 
but did not do so, and a Government inquiry having been directed, the local inspector, who 
was friendly to Sheal, only suspended him for three months. 

Was he retained after that ? — Yes, and he has a pension from the county. 



Mobert Sheal, called in ; and Examined. 

Do you recollect any occasion upon which William Allison was suspended by Mr. 
Dunne ? — I do. William Allison was suspended by Mr. Dunne for some conversation he 
had with the friends of a woman who died in ihe hospital. 

What was the name of that woman 1 — I cannot recollect, but on that morning William 
Allison, who was living in the court-house, said to me, “ If Dunne does not restore me, I 
will report him to the Government, for there are gross frauds committed in the convict 
department;" and as an instance, he alluded to the case of the Armagh gaoler, who, being 
in town, took down a convict to his prison, although a conductor was charged for, going 
and coming, and 2s. for a car. William Allison added, that his father should not prevent 
his reporting the frauds, unless Mr. Dunne restored him. 

Was any one else implicated in the affair for which William Allison was suspended?— 
Yes, Deery and Jackson, and I was sent to find out the friends of the woman who bad died 
in the gaol, as they complained of the conduct of the officers in the hatch. There was 
an investigation held into the case, and I was sent for the witnesses to Gill, of Britain- 
street. 

Was Jackson, the turnkey, present at the inquiry ? — I am positive that he was. 

Do you recollect the instance alluded to by William Allison, of the convict sent to 
Armagh Gaol with the governor of that prison ? — I do not, but Mr. Parker told me the 
same thing, and said he had it from William Allison. 

Were you yourself not supended ? — Yes, for three months. 

For what? — For taking a present from a prisoner. There was a man from Longford 
who had a pistol and powder horn, and after being sentenced to transportation, he said to 
me, I have no friend to give them to, and if you release them, for they are in pledge for 
1 s. Bd., you can have them. I very foolishly released the pistol, and it was the first and 
last time for ig years that I did anything to lead to a complaint against me. 

How did this transaction come to be known?— It seems that the convict claimed 2s.6d. 
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from Die, adlI when he did not get it,. he made a report to William Allison’s brother wh 
was then acting on board the hulk. ’ 

William Allison here aaid, that he had some vague recollection of the transaction 
with respect to the woman who died in the hospita'I, but he did not think that he had 
been suspendetl. Two or three were implicated. 

[Robert Sheal withdraws. 

William Allisor^i Examination continued. 

Do you persist in saying that you were never suspended by Mr. Dunne, from one night 
until the next morning ? — I do not consider that I was ever so suspended. ° 

Was Mr. Dunne ever angry with you ? — Yes, a hundred times. 

Did he threaten you then f — Of course he did. 

Will you say he did not declare that he would suspend you? — My strong belief is that 
he did not, and 1 never considered myself to be suspended. 

Did you never threaten to expose Mr. Dunne? — Most decidedly not. 

Who made out the car account?— It might be me, or my father, or brother. (Cor 

Accounts for the last qncrler of produced.) 

In whose handwriting is that? — In mine. 

How was that account made up? — From memorandums of Mr. Dunne, and if I had a 
car I entered it down. 

Here is a car frequently charged for, bringing up a messenger of Major Palmer’s, Now 
how did you ascertain that part of the account?— A bill would be sent in by John Lamb 
the messenger, for car hire for the quarter, and my father also kept a book in which 
entries would be made of the cars ordered 10 be charged for. 

Were Mr. Dunne’s accounts verified ? — I think he verified them when sending them over 
to the Audit-office. 

Here is a bill in ihelast quarter for extra nourishment; for porter, beef, wine, &c.* how 
is that made out? — My brother disbursed the money. ’ 

What had you before you in order to make out tlie accounts ? — There is a good voucher 
for that expenditure, as the doctor gives the order in every case. 

Yes, that may be as to what he ordered, but were not the tradesmen’s bills laid before 
you ?— We dealt with one butcher and one grocer, and at the end of the quarter the pass 
books would be referred to. ^ 

But why not attach the tradesmen’s bills to the account? — We followed the old system, 
as we found it. j > 

Who made out the contingent account ?— My brother, Robert Allison. 

But why are not the tradesmen’s bills attached ’—They are not ; in fact, it was left to the 
person acting to make out the account. 

Was it the habit to post the regulations of the Board of Superintendence before you left 
the gaol ! — Yes, in several places. 

Were the dietary lables hung up?— I think so. When I said the regulations of the 
Board of Superintendence were posted, I meant the directions of the Act of Parliament. 

Did you know of coals to have been taken out of the convict vault by Mr. Dunne ?— 
jSever, except when his own did not come to the day. 

Did you know of them to have been sent to his farm ?— No. 

Or to Kingstown ? — I do recollect a cart of coals going to Kingstown. 

Where were they taken from ’—From his own coal vault. 

ill you say that they were not taken from the Government vault ? — Yes. I never saw 
more than a bucket-full borrowed at a time from the convict coats. 

Could It have occurred without your knowledge, that a cart-load was sent away of oon- 
'’Jct c°aJs I do not believe it; it would be too barefaced. 

VVould it be as barefaced as charging the public with the expense of two trips to Cork 
and Kerry, amounting to 20 1 ., when only one was undertaken ? — Why, I think anything 
improper with respect to the coals, would have been more easily detected. 

Your father and brother live in the same apartments ?— They do. 

How many fireplaces in these apartments ?— Four, and a kitchen range. 

_ Why how many sitting-rooms are there ’—Three, and one bed-room,°but this bed-room 
is also used as an office by my brother. 

Was there any limit to the quantity of coals required for the convict department ?— No, 
tne number of convicts varied very much. 

How many fireplaces were there in that pert of the gaol ’—One In the tlay-room, two 
ill the tiospitaj, and two in tfie range where the convicts sleep. 

Did you know of tradesmen to give to any of the officers money in lieu of coals, or 

bread and milk?— Oh no. ^ 

Did you not know of officers getting a certain sum of money in lieu of their allowances? 
— 1 (lio not; It might have been so. 

When y^r father was deputy-governor, he was as active in the convict yard as Mr, 
^a °e”of himseiV^"^^ lousiness could not have gone on without him ; he made quite a 

as active ill the convict yard when he became governor ?— No. I heard 
t at Major Palmer did not put him on the convict side of the gaol, and I considered that 
my aiher was still to do the duties which he had discharged as deputy-governor. In fact, 
Mr. Dunne never went into the gaol except for his own pleasure, for ne would just drive 
to the Castle, look into the gaol on his return, and then be away to his farm. 

^ What 
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What is your brother Joseph ? — He is stud vine to be a doctor 
Does he do any duty in the gaol ?— Not at all. 

Who passes the prisoners into the wards?— The turnkeys. 

Are they first inspected by the medical man ?— No, and that could not be done in the 
gaol, nor m any gaol m Ireland, although required by the Act of Parliament, because 
in some places there are not reception rooms, and a medical man would require to be in 
constant attendance. ^ 

We do not see the impossibility of which yon speak. How old is your brother Edward ? 
— About 18 or 19. ^ 

Do yon know if the situation of deputy-governor was looked for by any of your family ? 
—My brother Robert did expect it after my father was appointed ; aud the Board of 
bupermtendence did, in fact, appoint him. 

Did he also look for it upon the resignation of Mr. Harris?— He did, and if my brother 
had not been a candidate I would have exerted myself to get the situation. 

Was it a matter of disappointment his not succeeding ?— Yes. He was I think per- 
fectly justified in looking for the situation, but I am sure both Mr. O’Connor and Mr. 
Harris would have got justice from my father. 

Did you hear your father ever censure Mr. Dunne for his fabricated accounts ?— I am 
sure he was not aware of tiie Kerry transaction, but I dare say he was aware of the sending 
of convicts with the govenioi-s of other gaols. “ 

Did he never remonstrate with Mr. Dunne?— It was likely that he might, and I am 
sure there is not a public department in which things do not occur wiiich are not quite 



David Jackion, Re-examined. 

Do you recollect an inquiry, which was held into some complaint respecting the deatlt 
of a woman in the hospital ? — I do not. 

Do you recollect some angry altercation taking place between William Allison and Mr. 
Dunne about the period when a woman died in the hospital?— I recollect now somethiiio- 
about a row, and that an inquest was held. The talk was that the woman had not been 
properly attended to, but the hospital man, and the Miss Judges, gave every satisfaction 
on the subject. 

Was it with William Allison Mr. Dunne was angry?— I cannot say it was; he was 
displeased with some of the officers, and made a great noise about it. 

When was this, do you recollect? — About three or four years ago. 

Did you ever hear William Allison threaten Mr. Dunne ?— Never. 

Was any one sent to find out the friends of the woman ?— I know lliere was. 

Was it Shea) ? — I cannot say. 

[Witnesses withdraw. 

Mr. Robert Allison, Examined. 

You are principal storekeeper and turnkey in Kilmainhara Gaol? — I am. 

Your father was deputy-governor for a long time? — Yes, and until the last six months 
he was always a very active officer. 

And that activity pervaded every part of the prison ?— Yes. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Harris, and Mr. Harris by O’Connor? — Yes. 

Were they as active in the convict department? — ITiey were not. 

And why so? — I understood that my father’s situation on the convict side was not to 
be filled up. 

Was not attendance in that department as necessary after Mr. Dunne’s death as before ? 
— You must ask Major Palmer about that. 

If these two deputy-governors had been as well disposed to discharge the convict duty, 
had they the same facilities ? — I do not know what was to prevent them if they had been 
appointed. 

When Mr. Harris became deputy-governor, was it intimated to him that the duties of 
the office had become changed in bis hands? — t think it was, by Major Palmer. 

You were a candidate for the situation ? — I w rote a letter to the Board of Superintend- 
ence applying for it. 

How long did Mr. Harris hold the situation ? — For two or three months. 

What instructions were given to him as to the discharge of his duties ? — I do not know. 

Were there any? — I should think so, as the Board of Supevititendence told my father 
to give instructions, and when Mr. Harris found himself deficient he would come to him 
for advice. 

Mr. O’Connor succeeded Mr. Harris. For what was he dismissed? — Fox continually 
getting up improper charges. 

Was it your father got him to be dismissed f — Why he complained to the high sheriff, 
and he dismissed O’Connor. 

If the deputy-governor saw improper things going on in the gaol, would it not have 
been his duty to report such irregularities? — Certainly, if he reported them to the proper 
authorities. 

To whom were the complaints made by O’Connor? — There was information given to my 
father that Mr. O’Connor was going about saying to persons, “Have you anything to 
bring forward against the Allisons?” 
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If he found out irregularities, would it not Lave been his duty to report them?— But 
why go hunting for such things? 

If he knew of them, it was his duty to report them. Were any irregularities ever re- 
ported against Mr. Dunne while your father was deputy-governor ?— Not to my know- 
ledge. 

if they occurred, could your father have been ignorant of them ? — I cannot say. 

How many of the Allison family were in the gaol while Mr. Dunne vyas governor?— My 
brother William, my father, myself, and a young man who married a sister of mine. 

How long has Beatty been married lo your sister? — About l8 months. 

That being the state of the family, could a flagrant irregularity occur without some 
member of it knowing of the irregularity ? — Certainfy, I should think not. 

And yet nothing was reported against Mr, Dunne? — Nothing. 

Mr. Dunne did not prepare his own accounts ?— No ; but he was always present when 
they were making out. 

The mechanical part, however, of the duty was always disharged by some member of 
your family ? — Yes ; sometimes by one, and sometimes by another. 

Then, if an account contained improper charges, the fictitious charges must Lave been 
known to be such by some member of your family I do not know what improper charges 
you allude to. . 

Suppose that the governor of a county gaol came to town on his own business, and that 
it happened that just at the same juncture it became necessary to send down a convict to 
his gaol ; suppose the governor taking down the convict to the county prison, would it be 
right to charge for a conductor going down and coming back, when, in point of fact, no 
such conductor had gone at all? — I could not defend that charge. 

Then if such a fabricated account had been made up, it must have been made up by 
one of your family ? — That is, such an item might appear in the account; but we might 
not know if it was correct or not, and we would he acting under the direction of Mr. 
Duime. 

Are not all the accounts prepared at the end of each quarter ? — Yes ; as soon after as 
possible. 

Now as to this Cork and Kerry transaction; it was the only transmission of convicts 
within the quarter, and there is the extraordinary fact of the governor and his wife going, 
and is it possible that your family could have been ignorant of the real nature of that 
transaction ? — It might not have struck them at the time. 

There are two other extraordinary circumstances connected with tha taccount : first, 
it must have been prepared within five weeks after the journey had been performed, and 
then there was an error which was corrected by yourself in the snbequent quarter ; now 
did vou ever hear that the transaction had been spoken of before? — Why I knew that 
anonymous letters were written two or three years ago, in which it was stated that Mr. 
Dunne had been charged for to the public as a conductor. 

Was not your curiosity excited to look at the account books, to see what foundation 
there was for the charge ? — No ; Mr. Dunne had the books locked up. 

Thai does uot agree with what was stated by your brother, for he said he used to copy 
the convict accounts in his own apartment, and generally in the evening. We ask you 
again, when you heard the transaction alluded to in 1840, did you examine the books? — 
Knowing the circumsiauce of the young man Beatty going, I was conscious that there 
had been a conductor. 

Did you know Beatty at the time you heard of the charge being made ? — I did. 

Had you any conversation with him about the charge? — None. 

Do you know if a convict named M'Loughlin was brought down to Armagh GaoTby 
the governor of that prison ? — 1 am certain he was not. 

Do you recollect the governor of Armagh Gaol to take down any prisoner? — Ido not; 
and I think Mr. Dunne would not have entrusted him with a prisoner, for formerly he 
used to come drunk to the hulk. 

Wliat was his name ? — Turner. 

How much coals is the governor allowed by the county ? — Eighteen or 20 tons used to 
be the allowance, but it has been reduced by the Board of Superintendence to 12 ions. 
How much does he get from the Government? — About eight tons. 

Did Mr. Dunne alw’ays consume his allowance ? — I do not know, but I believe he did. 
Did he consume any out of the convict vault?— No. 

Who had the key of that vault? — The turnkey, Jackson, most generally. 

Did you know of coals to have been taken out of the convict vault for Mr. Dunne’s use ? 
— ^Y es, a few tubs ; but they were paid back by my positive directions. 

Were you made acquainted with tlie fact of coals having been seat lo bis farm ?— I do 
not think that was ever the case. 

Or to Kingstown ? — Yes ; but they were taken from his own vault. 

Could coals be taken from the convict store, and be sent out of the prison, without the 
knowledge of some of your family ? — They could. 

1/ you saw coals going from the prison, was it not your duty to ascertain that they were 
taken from the governor’s own vault? — I reposed confidence in Jackson. 

Sure then there was no use in your ever liaving the key, if Jacksob could get the convict 
coals whenever he thought fit; you are storekeeper? — I am; I receive and deliver out 
the provisions. 

Do you always weigh the bread?— I do ; but not the whole of it. I take every loaf in 
my hand, and can tell by the feel if it is light. 

Have 
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Have complainls been made of the weight’— None but what I made myself; I have 
sent back nve or six leaves in a day, and may be 30 or 40. 

And have you kept on the contract with the same individual ?— Yes. 

who keeps the dietary accounts?— I do. 

Do they show the time and hour when each mao comes in ?— There is a column for the 
(lay of the month on which the convict arrives, and if he comes in in the middle of the 
dav, then a half allowance only is charged for. 

When the convicts go for embarkation, are they charged for as if they had the full day’s 
allowance ?— It is our practice to diet them for the day they so away, excent under 
peculiar circumstances. '' ^ 

Can you inform us why convicts were kept in Kilmainbam long after the order bad 
arrived for iransmittrng them to their counties ’—That was Mr. Dunne’s affair, which we 
had no control over. 

Were not convicts often kept over for a long time ’— Conslantlj ; but not for the last 
nine or 12 months. 



When the abstract of the bread and milk account is sent to Major Palmer, has he the 
register before him ? — No. 

then when an account in support of the bread and milk account is laid before Major 
Palmer, the book from which it purports 10 be prepared is not sent to him?— It is not- 
but he knows how many prisoners are in Kilmainham Gaol, as he often gets a return of 
them. 



Here is an order from the Castle, dated ihc 27th of June 1839, for John M'Louo-hlin to 
be transmitted to Armagh Gaol, and the escort for that prisoner is on the 12th of November 
following, can you account for that? — I cannot. 

Is not the governor of the gaol required to keep a journal? — I do not know that such 
a book is kept, but we have « The Registry,” and a book called “ The Morning State.” 

If an order arrived for transmitting four convicts within one month, would it not be 
right to send them off at the same time ?— Certainly. 

Did you know of three or four county prisoners sent to the same destination at different 
times, although included in the same order?— I did not interfere with things on the county 
side until within the last six months. ^ 

Mr. Nash was an officer of the gaol ? — Yes, 

lie is entitled to rations of bread and milk; did he draw money from you instead of 
milk ? — Why, he sold his milk to Mr. Dunne, at one time. 

Did be never sell his milk to a turnkey ? — Not that I recollect. 

Did you not, on two occasions, receive 10s. from a turnkey for the milk which he pur- 
chased belonging to Mr. Nash? — Now you bring the circumstance to my recollection. 

Then what did Mr. Nash do with his milk? — He sold or gave it away to the officers. 

Was not a turnkey supplied with his milk for eight months ? — I do not recollect that he 
got it so long. 

What does Mr. Nash do with the milk now ? — He gives it to a turnkey named Wright. 

Wliat does he do with his bread ? — He has an understanding that the bread is to be left 
with him, or something to that effect. 

Does his bread come to the gaol ? — No. It is, however, charged for in the account, as 
if it came every day. 

What does Mr. Nash do? — He comes to the prison and goes through the different parts 
of it ; he also sees the dinner issuing, and makes out lists for Major Palmer. 

Lists of what? — Of prisoners, and whatnot; and he carries communications to Major 
Palmer. 



Do you see the prisoners get their dinner? — I do, invariably. 

Can you define what Mr. Nash’s duties are ?— Not properly. 

Does Mr. Nash do more than your brother did ? — He does not; nor as much ; because 
my brother used to copy the accounts into the book. 

Is he in the gaol every day? — Generally; except on Sundays, I do not think he misses 
a second day. 

Is any clerkship connected with your situation ? — I do the work of a clerk since I was 
appointed ; and my brother used to copy accounts. 

Mr. Nash does nothing in that way ? — No. I always considered him as a kind of 
inspector, to report to Major Palmer what was going on. 

Does he come regularly every day ? — He would not miss more than a day or two in the 
week. 

How often does Major Palmer visit Kilmainham ? — Four or five times a year. 

Have you ever known him to come to the gaol in consequence of a communication from 
Mr. Nash ? — I could not say I did. 

Your father does not require vouchers from the conductors who escort prisoners ? — No ; 
hut he intends to do so for the future. 

Major Palmer did not require them ? — He did not. 

You know a person named Gilhooly? — I do. 

Did you hear that he had money dealings with the late governor ? — I did, but not from 
himself ; he put bailiffs on his farm. 

Did you hear of any money dealings between Gilhooly and Majors Woodward or 
Palmer ? — No. 

Gilhooly was a wealthy man? — I heard he was worth some hundreds; and he got 700?. 
with his wife. 
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When the prisoners come to the gaol, are they inspected by tlie medical man?— The 
doctor or the doctor’s man sees them, and I take charge of their property. 

Does Jose})h Allison examine the prisoners ?— No ; but he is a pupil of Siirsreon Rooney, 
and the surgeon would say to him, “ Come with me tlirough tlie prison, and I will show you 
what is to be done, for liere yon huTe as fine a field as in any hospital.” 

Mr. Rooney is absent notv? — He is. 

Who supplies bis place? — Doctor O’Brien. 

Do you keep any ptirt of the car account?— Why, I make out a short account of tlie 
number of times I come imo town, and that is im-luded in the other charges. 

From what is the car account made out?— At the time of the embarkation of convicts, 
tickets are made out for each car and given to the driver, and lie produces it in a few days 
after, and gets paid. 

As to the car account for messengers, how is that made out? — I do not know if a book 
is kept, but I suppose my father keeps some memorandums. 

Do you know by what authority the governor of Kilmainham pays for the ear hire of 
Major Palmer's messenger? — He was ordered by Major Palmer to pay tlie man when 
taking up messages on the convict service ; and at the end of tlie quarter. Lamb makes his 
charge, stating for what purpose he came on each occasion. _ 

In the car account we find repeated charges for a car to Major Palmer’s office, of 2s, 6d.; 
is it necessary to go every day to his office? — I caunoi tell. 

The contingent account is made payable to you; why are not the tradesmen’s bills 
attached to ‘the account?— It was never required. 

Then the contingent account payable to you is laid before Major Palmer without the 
hills to support it ?— It is ; but I get a receipt from the pemon employed. 

The exira-diet account is made payable to you ; is it accompanied with vouchers and 
■bills? — but the book is always before Surgeon Rooney to see if he gave the order. 

But no bills accompany your account when sent in to Major Palmer, although he has 
to certify as to its correctness? — None are sent in. 

You have stated that yon knew O’Connor was looking out for information, from a variety 
of parties, in order to injure your father; W'ho told you that? — I heard it from a man 
named Deery.wlio told me that O’Connor was looking out for charges against the governor, 
and that he had his handwriting for it. 

When did Deery communicate this intelligence to your father? — It was to me he spoke, 
or I should say, more properly, to Beatty. One evening I had gone to bed, when Beatty 
came to tlie gaol, and going 'up stairs be saw my father, nud told him what Deery had been 
saying to him. 

When was this? — In the beginning of August; about the 4th or 5th of August; and 
Beatty said, that Deery wished to see my father or me, for he had to communicate some- 
thing about O’Connor having been to him to know if he had any charges which he could 
bring forward. 

What evening of the week was it that this conversation occurred ? — I could not say. 
What then took place?- — My father did not like to see Deery on the subject of liis 
communication, but he said to me, You may as well get up and see what be has to tell.” 

I did get up, and went out, when I saw Deery. 

Where did you see him ? — Down the street, towards Island Bridge. 

Did you go with Beatty? — Yes; Beatty had left Deery waiting for him at a public- 
house at Island Bridge, and it was there 1 saw him. Deery, on that occasion, produced 
a letter in the handwriting of O’Connor. 

Did he give you up that letter? — He did. 

You haa no communication with Deery before that? — I had not. 

Can you try and recollect what day of the week this was ?— I could not say positively ; 
I think it was about the middle of the week, on a Wednesday or Tliursday, but I am not 
sure. 

Was it the night before Sunday ? — I think it was earlier in the week. 

Deery showed you O’Connor’s handwriting? — Yes. There was a long statement of 
charges which be had put down, and he had asked Deei y to write to him, as if he (Deery) 
was laying those charges upon my father, so that the charges might be brought before the 
Government. I said to Deery, “ You should give me these papers,” and his answer was, 
“ I have no objection to do so, but I am to make a copy, and send it in, so that I may 
keep my word to Mr, O’Connor.” 

Did he make a copy? — He did. 

And did you remain while he was doing so ? — Yes ; and when he was done I got the 
original, and showed it to my father. 

What became of the copy? — Deery transmitted the copv, which, I believe, was 
delivered to my father, and my father handed it to O’Connor, saying, at the same time, 
" It seems as if this was for you.” 

Why was it directed to your father ? — I do not know. ^ 

Was it suggested to Deery that it should be so directed, as to fall into your father’s 
hands ? — I am almost certain I did not make any such suggestion. 

Was there any conversation as to the superscription of liie letter, as to the way in which 
it should he written ? — I think there was something about it, and that Deery asked how he 
should direct it. 

Then the suggestion came from either \ou or Beatty, as to the manner in which it 
Should be directed?— It did. 

Then 
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Then the arrangement was, tliat the letter should be directed to the governor? Yes. 

^id Ueery at that interview say he was rendering a service to your family ?— He did*, 
^jd he seem to think liimself entitled to money for his information? — He did not 
Was any given to him?— At that time? 

• u’’ hy, he was remunerated in this way, that I have repeatedly 

given him half-a-crown, or more. ^ 

That night did you give him any money?— I believe I did. 

How mucli ?— I do not know if it was two or three half-crowns. 

Was it upon his application ? — No, but from ray own feelings. 

You repeated the bounty ?— Yes. He was out of employment, and he said he wanted to 
go to several places to look for work. I said he should not go out of the wav while this 
inquiry was pending, as it might be said we bad sent him off, and that we would rather 

pay him to keep him here. 

How much mouey was given him altogether ?— I cannot say. 

How much do you think?— About 4 ; for this inquiry has been pendine for six or 
seven weeks. r a oz 

Did he ask O’Connor for money? — I do not know. 

Did he say that O’Connor refused to give him any ? — He did not. 

Did he allege that he got any from O’Connor ?— No ; but he said (and I cannot say how 
for It is true), that two persons could prove that Sheal made use of an expression that 
0 Connor would not ” begrudge” 20?. if he could get a third person to substantiate the 
charges against the governor. 

There an inquiry held by the Board of Superintendence, in reference to the pro- 
wedings of O Connor?— No, but by the high sheriff alone ; and he had Sheal, O’Connor 
Veery, and all befpre him, face to face. 

What was ihe result?— The sheriff found that ray father was so much annoyed, the duty 
of ihe gaol could not be properly carried on, and O’Connor was dismissed. 

Were the charges sustained against O’Connor ?— Fully to the satisfaction of the high 
sheriti, and he made use of a very singular expression, that such a complication of villany 
never existed before in any human beings.” 

'J’o whom did he impute this villany?— To O’Connor and Sheal. 

Did he also refer to Deery? — I do not think he did. 

Did Deery tell you that the charges were suggested by O’Connor?— He said the sug- 
gestmns were Sheal’s, and that they wanted to make him their tool. “ 

Did Deery intimate that the charges originated with Sheal? — He did, and he declares 
he nev^ knew anything about it until they came to him. I said, on reading the paper 
which Deery produced, “ Why it seems by this as if you were the person who was makin'^ 
the charges and his reply was, that he did not dictate them, but Shea!. ° 

He said that ? — He did, and that none of them were true. He said that before the 
shei iff, and as tlie examioaiion was not on oath then, the sheriff told my father that there 
should be an affinnation made by Deery. 

Were you present at the examination of the witnesses before the sheriff?— I was in and 
out. 

Was ihe sheriff made aware that you and Beatty were with Deery at the public-house, 
and ihai you gave him money ? — He was not told about the money being lent. 

Was he aware of your interview with him? — I think it was mentioned. 

You know Deery and Sheal very well 5 which of the men do you consider to be more 
credible ? — E think there is no choice between them, but I would sooner believe Deery. 
Did he tell you that uight the truth? — I think he did. 



Mr. Ji. AUiion. 



&7 Sept. 184s. 



Wedneiday, 28 September 1842. 



Mr. Robert Allison, further Examined. 

How long after you and Beatty had the interview with Deery was the declaration pro- 
cured? — Not for ten days, most probably. In an intervieAv with the high sheriff, the 
latter desired my father to get an affirmation of Deery as to the subject of his dealings 
wiili O’Connor, and the following day I met Deery, and got him to make the declaration ; 
it was from my father I understood that the sheriff wanted the declaration to be made. 

Where was it prepared ? — In a house. 

What house? — I agreed to meet Deery at a house in Smithfleld, and took a, draft of it 
there, and then [ made out a copy at home. 

Who made the declaration out? — It is in my handwriting, but according to Deery’s 
statement. 

Prom what did you make out the declaration ? — From Deery’s former statements, and 
from his own word of mouth. 

We ask you again, where was it made out? — The draft was prepared in the house at 
Smithfield, and [ prepared it at home, a fair copy. 

Was Deery present when you made the fair copy? — He was not; but he read the fair 
copy and the original draft. 

Which one did he declare to ? — To the one I wrote. 
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Aad which was made out when he was not present? — Yesj but he read it in the police 

There is an interlineation in the declaration signed by Deery, to the efifectj thathe makes 
it at the desire of the high sheriff; when was it inserted?— The magistrate refused to take 
the affidavit, and said it should be a declaration made at the desire of some other party, and 
I then desired the clerk to insert that it was made by the .desire of the high sheriff. 

The high sheriff not being aware of what you were doing. May we ask had you any 
authority from him ? — I had nothing more than my father’s words to me. 

Had Deery any communication with the high sheriff at this time ? — I do not think be 
had. 

Then you got him to swear to a fact that he made the declaration at the request of a man 
with whom he had no communication, you yourself having merely heard from your father 
that the sheriff wished to get the declaration ? — 

Your father met Deery before the latter joined you at the house in Smithfteld ; did he 
state to Deery what was the declaration which the sheriff wished him to make? — It was 
upon the subject of the papers which he had submitted to the sheriff, and which were 10 be 
submitted under Deery’s declaration. 

Was that to be the purport of the declaration ? — Yes. 

Buthere there is nothing as to the papers themselves being true or false, but a mirrative 
of what passed between Deery and O’Connor ?— Not being brought up to the bar, I did not 
know how to draw out the declaration better. 

And Ae probability is, that Deery was misinstructed as to what the sheriff wished him 
to do?— What the sheriff wished was, that the statement of Deery, with respect to the way 
in which the charges against' my father were made out, should be proved upon affidavit. 
He wished to have it upon more than my father’s word. 

Did you read to Deery that declaration which you prepared at home, and withonl his 
being present? — He read it in my presence, and afso read the copy which he got from me. 



In“the charges which Deery showed to you the night you met him iu the public house, 
was there not a statement of Mrs. Dunne’s going to Cork with her ’ • ■ 



r husband and some coq-’ 



goin» to < 

victs, and being charged for as a conductor r—i do not immediately remember. 

The Commissioners read the Erst paragraph in the paper handed to the witness by 
Deery. 

Was not that passage read to you ? — I saw it myself. 

Did youthen make any inquiries with respect to this Cork transaction? — No; I only 
spoke to Deery in general terms. 

When you saw toe statement with regard to Mr. and Mrs. Dunne’s going to Cork, and 
the charge made for conductors, did you institute any inquiries, either by looking into the 
account Moks, or by asking Beatty, who was named as being of the party? — I did not. I 
never looked into the hooks until f got notice of this inquiry. 

Did you ask Beatty ? — I never did. 

It is odd that you should not have tried to test the truth or falsehood of the statement ? 
—Why it was no subject of my father’s, as Mr. Dunne was governor at the time alluded 
to, and therefore responsible. 

Yes; but the frauds were committed through the instrumentality of your family?— Not 
knowingly. 

You now hold a situation on the county side, which was formerly held by Mr. Parker? 
— ^Yes. , 

What duties did he perform? — He used to come and issue out the provisions in the 
morning, and make eiiti'ies of having done so, and he would come again at dinner time to 
do the same duties. That was his principal business, except that be was clerk to the 
Board ofSuperiDtendence, and kept their boob, but since that the Board of Superintendence 
have directed me to keep a day-book. 

Before you obtained the situation, you had the same appointment at the convict side 
which you hold at present? — ^Yes. 

Had you full occupation at the convict side ? — Why, I had a younger brother who used 
to assist me, and I came to the understanding that I was to resign the convict service, or 
rather it was expected that the convicts would soon leave Kilmainham. When, therefore, 
the Board of Superintendence asked me if I would take the situation in their gift, I ac- 
cepted of it, and my brother Edward does the greater part of my duties at the convict side. 

Do you, in point of fact, perform the duties at the county side which Mr. Parker dis- 
charged ?— I do. 

Was not the examination of the county prisoners immediately upon their admission one 
of his duties ? — No ; my father, as deputy-governor, used generally to do that. 

Did Mr. Parker never examine the prisoners ? — He clothed them only. 

Whose duty is it to search the prisoners ? — I should think the turnkey of the class. 

Do you know what duties Miles the turnkey has to discharge? — He is in charge of a. 
class, and instructs the convicts belonging to it for about two hours a day. 

Has he been called on to perforin duties which he had not formerly put upon him 
He may be called on to stand at a certain door, and the governor of the gaol, for the benent 
of the establishment, may employ the turnkeys as he thinks fit. 

Who keeps the key of the clothing department ? — Miles has the key of his own cla^. 

When was this arrangement made?— Within the last four or five months the Board 0 
Superintendence have directed that a certain complement of clothing should be issued tor 
each class, and each turnkey has the care of stripping and dressing his prisoners. • 
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Was that regulation in force before your appointment? — Certainly not: Mr. Parker 
used to do the duty. 

Who has the custody of the provisions? — I have. 

Is not the hey of the store daily in the possession of the turnkeys ? — It is not. 

Are you present every day when the provisions are issued out ? — 1 am. 

Has Miles more to do since the new arraagemeuts have been entered irtto? I should 

think neither more nor less. 

Has he not to perform duties which Mr. Parker did before?— That is according to the 
orders of the Board of Superintendence. 

Is there not along with the entry of the name of each prisoner a description of his per- 
son? — There is no description of his person. 

Then if a man escaped there would be no means of inserting a description of him, in the 
Hue and Cry ? — Very likely a turnkey might know him well. 

There is no school in the gaol at present ? — No ; but the class assembles in the day-room, 
and the turnkey instructs his class. 

Are they capable of leaching ? — They might be able to instruct a man to read. 

Are you aware of a regulation in the Act of Parliament that the prisoners should not be 
passed into the wards without being first examined by the doctor? — 1 am; but we cannot 
attend to the rule, as there is no reception room in the place. 

Are the county turnkeys a better class than the convict officers ? — I think so. 

Are they paid as much? — They are not. 

When a county prisoner is sent, what sum is allowed to the conductor ? — I think it is 4s. 
a day for a turnkey. 

Why should 7 s. 6 d. a day be given to the conductor of a convict, and only 4 s. to the 
same person for escorting a county prisoner? — That was an established sum^! and it had 
never been changed. 

When a conductor takes a county man to Trim he is only allowed for one day, while the 
Government conductor is allowed for two? — And so was the county man until witliin the 
last six or eight months. 

Did you go to Clonmel with a person named Abbot, in September 1841 ? — Yes. 

Did you ^ with Magee and O’Hare to Antrim ? — Yes, aod as I was in a bad state of 
health, Mr. Dunne induced me to go inside. 

Did you go in 1840, with two men named Regau and Whithrow ?— I did, and took an 
inside seat then. 

You went with Sweeny to Cork in November 1839? — ^Ves. 

How do you account for tliis, that 2 1 . is charged for two seats to Cork, and one coming 
back, is charged 2 5 s.? — When I returned, I had an inside seat. 

[Witness withdraws. 

'Nathaniel Beatty, Examined. 

\ ou are a connexion of the governor’s ?— I am his son-in-law. 

When were you married? — I think in July 1841. 

What situation do you hold in the gaol? — I am a first-class turnkey. 

When were you appointed? — In September 1839. 

Have you anything to do with the convict department? — Nothing. 

How old is your brother-in-law, Edward Allison? — I should think about 17 or 18. 

What does he do in the gaol ? — He may assist his brother. 

Do you recollect accompanying Mr. Dunne to the South on auy occasion ? — I do. 

Was that before you were appointed? — It was. 

You had then no concern with aiw part of the prison ? — I Lad not. 

Had you been acquainted with Mr. Dunne before ? — No ; but he knew my father. 

You went by water on that journey? — Yes. 

Of whom did the party consist? — There was Mr. Dunne, his wife, three convicts, and 
myself. 

How did you come to be one of the party ? — My father was in Major Palmer’s office, 
and said to him one day, “ My son is going to the South to see his sister; have you 
any commands for him ?” Mr. Dunne happened to be in the office, and observed to my 
father, that he was going to Cork with convicts, and he would take me as a conductor. 

What was your father ? — He had been commander of the Surprise, hulk, at Cork. 

The proposal of Mr, Dunne was in order to save you expense ? — I suppose so. 

Where did you live then? — In Dublin. 

Were your expenses paid to Cork? — ^Yes, 

Did you get anything beyond your expenses? — Yes; I was paid my allowance as if I 
had been a Government officer. 

How much ? — I parted with Mr. Dunne in Tralee, and be gave me 2 1 , lOs., besides paying 
my hotel expenses, and all other charges. 

Where did you land ? — In Cork ; and we remained there the same night. 

How did you dispose of the convicts? — One was left in Cork, in the city gaol, and the 
other two were brought on to Tralee. 

How did you go from Cork to Tralee? — By coach. 

What seats had you? — Mrs. Dunne was inside, and the rest of us outside. 

What became of you at Tralee?— I gave up the two prisoners at the gaol ; got the 
usual receipt- from the governor; and after remainioe at Tralee one night, returned by 
myself to Cork. 
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Where did yon leave Mr. and Mrs. Dunae? — In the hotel at Tralee. 

Did you hear how lone they remained there? — I did not. 

Where did you see iTiem next? — At Kilmainham, in about six weeks afterwards; I 
remained 10 days in Cork with my sister, and Mr. Dunne allowed me my fare back to 
Cork, and from thence home. 

Were your party looff going to Cork? — About 27 hours. 

When did you leave Dublin? — About three in the day, and the next evening we got to 
Cork. The next morning we proceeded to Tralee, and slept there that night. 

When was this transaction? — lu May i 839 > O'' it might be June. 

Was that the commencement of your acquaintance with Mr. Dunne? — It was. 

Were you a cabin passenger in the steam-vessel? — No. When I went down, Mr. Duune 
said he would take a cabin fare for me, but 1 stated 1 would like to stop on deck, as I had 
the three prisoners to mind. Occasionally, however, I was down in the cabin. 

Do you know who went to take the places at the packet-office? — I think Mr. Dunne. 

I happened, while on my way home, to meet him in Sackville-street, and he told me he 
had been after taking the berths. 

How did you comeback from Cork? — By steam. 

Do you know how much was charged for you in the accounts? — No; and I have 
avoided having any conversation on the subject of that journey. 

Was vouc attention never called to that account? — Never. 

Do you remember, not long ago, meeting a man named Deery ? — Yes, I do. 

. Where was it? — I met him several times. 

Did you meet him iu a public-house, at night? — ^Yes ; very nearly two months ago. 

Did Deery send for you, or for Robert Allison? — Deery sent for me. He was in a 
public-house at Island Bridge, and sent a boy for me to my house. I asked the mes- 
senger what was wanted of me, and he said he did not know. I declined going out at 
first, but the boy mentioned that I was wanted on some important business; and I then 
proceeded to the public-house, and saw Deery. He told me that there was a conspiracy ■ 
against the Allisons, and all that sort of thing, and I scarcely believed him at first; but he 
then showed me letter in O’Connor’s handwriting, and seemed anxious to see Robert 
Allison. I went for Robert Allison to the gaol, and he was in bed at the time ; and 
although he appeared reluctant to get up, I induced him to come with me to where 
Deery was stopping. The latter showed us on that occasion the handwriting of O’Connor 
to the charges which were to be preferred against the governor and his family. 

Did you read the charges? — I did. 

Was not your attention drawn to the first paragraph?— Tt was. 

Did you mention anything of your trip to Cork to Robert Allison ? — I did not say one 
word to him on the subject. 

Or to your father-in-law? — No. 

During that interview did Deery make any application to Robert Allison for money ? — 
Not in my hearing; but some conversation passed between them when they came out of 
the house, to which 1 did not listen. 

Did you see any money given? — Not that night. 

Did you after? — I gave Deery money myself; a few shillings now and then. 

How often? — Four or five times. 

Why did you do so? — Because I saw him in want. 

Did you give the money as a present, or as a loan? — I gave him about 25 s., which be 
asked me the loan of. 

On what night had you the meeting in the public-house? — I think it was either on a 
Friday or a Saturday night. 

Did Robert Allison know you gave Deery the money ? — I think he did. 

Did you understand from Deery that O’Connor wrote the charges down as if from him- 
self, and wanted Deery to support them? — ^That was what I supposed. 

Did you credit him in that story? — I firmly believed him. 

When you left the gaol with Mr. and Mrs. Dunne, and the three convicts, how did yon 
go to the steam-packet? — Mr. and Mrs. Dunne were on his own car, and the convicts 
were on a car with me. 

When you were at Tralee, how did Mr. Dunne say be intended to come back? — I think 
he said he would travel by Limerick. 

Have you ever been employed in transmitting convicts since your appointment ? — Once, 
to Cork. 

What were the names of the couvicts ? — Halloran and , in December last. 

Who was with you? — A man named Woods. 

How did you go? — By the steam-boat. 

Did you pay for your passage yourself? — T did. 

Who was governor at this period? — No one; but Mr. Allisoa was acting governor. 

W’^hy was not the convict sent with a Government man? — I wanted to go to Cork to 
transact some business, and having procured a week’s leave, I asked permission to go with 
the convicts. 

Did you make out a bill of your expenses when you came back? — No; Mr. Allison had 
given me money to defray my expenses. 

What did he give you ?— I cannot say, but it was as much as he thought would answer. 
Did you go as a cabin passenger?— I did, and the others as deck passengers. 

Wiiat was the cabin fare? — £.1. 3s., I liiiiik. 

What were the others ? — I do not know. 

You 
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journey '" “°^ ' Sl«i Mm a rough account of ,rhnt the 

When did you return from Cork?— In five or six days. 

Horv many days were you afewed for ?-Por four, and the other conductor the same 
retnemi.er, the mud, aVd'Tts oH^;"ea to° p^y for "a wtV“oat°to fafe ‘u?up tte 

What is your salary? — £.52 a year. 

In settling with Mtc Allison you prodnced no vouchers?— None. I wish, on recollee 
tion, to correct myself, ^ to having slated that I had gone on no other occasions with a 
convict, for I did go to Cork early in the last summer. occasions with a 

Was It with a man named Roache, on the u6th of May r Yes 

s.,chTjo> arw",.f Ldfe.'“‘““- ^ad 

IS Kennedy ?— He fills some situation in Major Palmer’s office. 

Wnat were the fares on this last occasion?— I could not tell rightly. 

Only three went on that occasion, and the charge by the steam-boat is 3 Z its 6rf 
and an additional item for a lock-up cabin, makes the sum amount to il. 18 s. 6 d whereas 
oil a previons journey, accompanying two convicts, the charge for the conductors and 

Did you get any voucher at the steam-packet office?— I did not. 

era you given a certain sum of money by Mr. Allison when leaving the gaol He 

S'jou come back/ ^ =<^«le wiih you 

wa?dtl°ome!a^a°d"hrtooTi“m^ ' “>« ''h»‘ glance 



Did you report to him that you went in the cabin ? — I did. 

>ow did you, in point of fact, pay for a cabin fare? — I did not. 

How many days were you absent ?— I think six, but I was only paid for four. 

Is It not the fact, that for your own private convenience, you were allowed in May last 
and upon a previous occasion, to go with convicts to Cork, yon being a turnkey on the 
county side? — I had business m Cork. 
fs it not looked upon as an indulgence to be sent with convicts?— It may. 

Is It not hard that the officers of the convict department should be deprived of the 
advantage of escorting convicts?— I do not think it is; and if one officer wanted to <»o 
down on hts own business another ought not to object to that. I would not, at least. * 
Bui if a man gets an indulgence, because of bis private business, do you tbiok it ouite 
right, 111 addition to that indulgence, that the public must pay not only for the expenses 
ne has really incurred, but ihat he should be allowed to make a profit of the transaction ?— 
I was allowed the money, and kept it. I was allowed for a cabin passage, and raio-ht eo 
in what manner I wished. Had the prisoner been quiet, perhaps 1 would have stoimed in 
the cabin. " 



When you came to demand remuneration, did you deem it correct to make a charge 
which you did^ not incur, merely because the money was given to you ? — I had as much 
right to be paid as Kennedy, and I did not consider it any harm when the sum was 
allowed. 

Do you know Mr. Nash? — I do. 

What were his duties ? — I cannot say, but I have seen him writing in the office. I wish 
to state about that last journey to Cork, that I was put to a good deal of expense bv 
the prisoners getting violent and breaking things on board. 

there is a charge made for that in the account, so that you were not at the expense. 
Was there any bill made out in the vessel for the damage ? — No, I paid what they 
demanded. ^ 

^ Did you get any acknowledgment?— No. I told Mr. Allison of the damage which was 

What hour do you come to the gaol? — About six in the morning, and two turnkeys 
remain until lock-up hour. 

You are expected to remain every day ?— Yes, every day. There are five of us, and two 
stop until nine in the evening. 

Have you charge of any class ? — I had formerly, but there is an arrangement within the 
last 18 moiuhs, by which we do not all take the same duties. 

Are your duties now greater or less than before? — I thiuk they are greater. I am one 
of the turnkeys who attend to the batch. 

Did not Mr. Parker keep the clothing for the prisoners ?— Be did, but latterly the 
turnkey of each class has the clothing of that class. 

Have the turnkeys any allowances or rations on the couiity side? — Not now. They were 
taken away from them. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Nathaniel Beatty. 
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REPORTS AND EVIDENCE RELATIVE 



James Dignum, Examined. 

This witness merely stated iliat he knew the period when a woman named Elizabeth Healy 
died in the hospital of the Kilmainham Goal. It was a month before Christmas three years, 
and some complaint was made by her friends in consequence of what some of the turnkeys 
ia llie hatch said. Mr. Dcnne was angry with the tiien, and was cross to thein, but 
witness could not say that William Allison was one of the turnkeys implicated, or that he 
used any threats to Mr. Dunne. withdraws. 



Lieut.-Colonel George Broion, Examined. 

Was it YOU who ffot O’Connor appointed to the situadon of deputy-governor of Kil- 
mabbam Gaol?— Mr, O’Ferrall spoke to the high sheriff, Mr. Bagot, who was his rela- 
tive and O’Connor received the appointment. 

Had he been previously in the police ’-Yes, for several years, and he came froin Uu- 
dou recommended by Colonel Rowan. When the pohee foroe was being formed here. 
Colonel Rowan tecohrmended a oevtaio number of Irishmen for the service, and O Connor 

” m”at°™ Ms conduct while in the police ’-Remarkably good ; he was a sharp, intel- 

ligent, and active man, and performed his duties remarkably we 1. 

TVasit as a reward for his conduct he got recommended to the high sheriff!— Yes ; 
and we thought him a St and proper man, in every respect, fur the situation of deputy- 

®°ma°*e appointment promotion’— We thought it advantageous to him, or we would 

not have recommended him. , j 1 .. 

What salary had be in the police force ?-It was fully equal to 100 ?. a year, and he got 
a great many rewards for his activity. The fact is, he very unwilhugly accepted the ap- 
Doioiment it was understood that his situation, as an inspector of police, should be 
kept open for him for a certain period if he did not like the deputy-governorship, and m 

ten days he expressed bis dislike to his new situation. ... j • 

Did he make any statement to you ?— Yes ; he stated that he discovered things going 
on in the gaol which he did not think to be proper, but, at the same time, he did not wish 
to brine charges against any one. He desired to be put into his old situation, without 
however bringing forward any charges; but we said that, as he had mentioned the matters 
to which he alluded, they ought to be reported at once to the proper authorities, m order 
to be iuQuired into. When O’Connor came to speak to me, it was to ask for advice ; and 
he did remark, that it might be thought extraordinary his finding out impropnetves m so 

^^*Didhe produce any documents on that occasion ? — I think he had some memorandums 

^^Did'he produce any communication with himselF? — He stated to me that a man, named 

Gilhoolv, came to him and told him to be on his guard. . v • c 

Do YOU think that the steps which O’Connor subsequently took, were m adoption ot 
your suggestion?— Certainly; we thought that the things should not be concealed, and it 
was as a reason why he did not like the situation that O’Connor spoke of what he noticed 

You^iave heard that he did forward communications to the authorities, and was de- 
prived of his situation ? — He would have been dismissed, but the sheriff gave him liberty 

Has lie been taken hack into the police?— He has, and we consider that he never did 
anvihiug to prevent his being restored to his original situation. 

In consequence of the propriety of his conduct, connected with your knowledge ot ms 
general character, you re-instated him?— Undoubtedly ; and my belief is, that he w^s 
sorry to bring forward any charges. When retiring he got a good character 
sheriff. It may be proper to state, that m appointing him there was no purpose ot sena 
ing him to discover what things were going on in the gaol, of which be should mate a 
report to the Commissioners. We are quite sure that the sole reason for recommending 
him was a wish to promote an active and well-conducted officer. 

[Colonel Brown withdraws. 



John Lamb, Examined. 

In what employment are you?— I am a messenger in Major Palmer’s office. 

What are your duties? — I-do what I am bid. « t t v *i, lofi^rs and 

Have you no particular duties connected with your situation ? — I deliver the let 
messages which belong to the business of the office. 

Where do you live ?— I have care of Smitbfield Prison since it was g'^en np- , 

Do you pay for your apartments there?— No; I was sent in by Lord Morpeth to 

charge of the place. ^ , 3 t rAnmn- 

mere did you come from originally ?— From the county Carlow, and 1 was tec 
mended to Major Palmer by several gentlemen there. 
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Did you know Major Palmtr before 3'ou were recomoietided to liim? — I remember 
Major Palmer’s inspecting the yeomanry a long time since, and he knew my faniilv’. 

What salary have you ? — £. 65 a year. 

Is that all you receive? — ^That is all, except one thing, which I may as well mention. 
In Mr. Dunne’s time, he came down one day to the office, and said to me, “ This convict 
business u particular, and every time you come up to the gaol on it take a car, and charge 
it to me, if you have a particular message.” I never asked for the car-hire; it was Mr. 
Dunne’s own offer ; and at first when I went up, after this conversation with him, he paid 
me 2 s. 6 d. for each car I took. 

Was it not a part of your general duty to go of messages to Kilmainham ? — Yes ; but 
it might be necesspy to send in a harry where it was convict business. After I had been 
going for a short time, and taking cars, Mr. Dunne said he thought 25. 6 d. each message 
was too much, and he would only give me 2 5. I replied that I was perfectly satisfied, 
and that I never asked fora penny. The first 2 s. 6 d. Mr. Dunne paid mein cash. 

When did the arrangement for paying for a car take place?— About two years ago. 

How did you settle your account?— Mr. Dunne desired me to keep a memorandum, 
and he would check off what messages were on county, and what on convict business, for 
he said he would not pay me for any messages on the county side. 

How could you tell, when you took a car, whether it was on convict or on countv busi- 
ness? — I could not tell, but Mr. Dunne said he would know. 

How much did he pay you for car-hire ?— Not more than 1 I, or il 10 s. a quarter. 

Did you take a car often without knowing if you would be allowed for it?— I did, and 
when I handed in my memorandums, Mr. Dunne would say, I will not allow such and such 
an item, as it was on county business, and then the car-hire came out of my pocket. 

Have you ever given Mr. Dunne a receipt for the payment of your car account ? I 

cannot say. 

When were you appointed a messenger, at 65 1. a year ?— I think about two years ago 
my salary was increased to that. I had first 1 ?. a week, and that went on for nine years. 

Who gave you the increased salary ?—Major Palmer. 

Who appointed you first ? — Major Palmer, and he was always very kind to me and my 
family. At this moment his doctor is atiending my son,'who is sick. 

Did you receive anything from Major Palmer before you were messenger? — Never. 

Did he not support you ? — No. 

You gave Mr. Dunne a memorandum of the different times you paid for cars ? I did. 

When ? — Wlien he was making up the quarter’s accounts. 

Do you do the same with Mr. Allison ? — ^Yes. 

Do you give a written memorandum ? — No, merely a pencil memorandum of the num- 
ber of cars I paid for in the quarter. Mr. Allison asked me if I could swear to my car 
account, and I said I would be very sorry to make up au account which I could not 
swear to. 

What is the fare from the Castle to Kilmainham Gaol, and back again? — Ooe shilling 
and threepence, if you make no delay; but more is generally given than the mere fare. 

You said that it was Mr. Dunne proposed to you to take a car, and he would allow you 
half-a-crown for it ? — ^The way it was, was this ; he said to me, " I will pay your car-hire 
when you come on convict business and when I came the first time after this offer of his, 
be paid me 2 s. 6 d. himself. The allowance then continued for some time, but afterwards 
Mr. Dunne said the sum was too much, and he would only allow me 2s. ; I expressed 
myself satisfied with anything, or nothing, as I never asked for any money. 

Did you look upon it as given for the payment of car-hire ?— I did. 

Used you to pay as. to the carman in point of fact? — No, I would make abargaia; and 
sometimes get up for i s. or perhaps 1 s. 3 <f. ; I certainly never paid more than 1 s. 6 </. 

When did Mr. Dunne pay you? — ^Wheo he got the money from the Treasury. 

Did you ever go to the gaol, and charge for a car which you did not employ? — I never did. 

How do you generally spend your time? — I am generally at the Convict-office at half- 
past nine o’clock ; I lake letters to the Inspectors-general, and bring others down to the 
office, and go of all messages. 

Do you know a man named Gilbooly? — Yes. 

How do you know him? — By his calling officially at the office. The first time he came 
■was with Major Woodward, about three years ago, and I heard it was Major Woodward 
got him his appointment as governor of Castlebar Gaol. 

Did he call often to see Major Palmer ? — When he came to town, he would probably do 
so; and I would show him up to the Major’s office. 

Was Major Palmer ever denied to him? — Yes, he came up about a fortnight ago; and 
when he called Major Palmer refused to see him, and desired me to tell him so. 

Had be ever been denied to him before? — Not to my knowledge. 

Did you know a man named Deery? — Yes. 

Did you see him in Major Palmer’s office lately? — I think he came up one evening to 
see Mr. Allison not long ago, but Major Palmer was not there. 

What was Mr. Allison doing there? — It was Mr. Eobert Allison, and lie was taking 
home some books he had left in the place. 

How long was Deery in the office? — -Not five minutes. 

Has Robert Allison been in the office since? — Yes, every day, these good many days past. 

Has Major Palmer been in town every day? — Almost every day. 

Mr. Allison would be in the Major’s own office? — Yes. 
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office. 

summer; for lie was going 



Did ilie Major desire you to admit him ? — He did not say one word for or against it. 

Did Mr. R. Allison remain for, any length of time upon any occasion ? — He often stayed 

a good time. , a x , ■ 1 i j- j 

Did be and Deery go away together ?— I think they did. 

Did you ever do any duty in Kilmainham Gaol ?— No ; except that one day I went down 
with convicts from Kilmainham to Kingstown. 

Did you ever go with a convict into the country ?— Never. 

Did any one of your name ?— The governor of Enniskillen might, and he is of my name, 

but no connexion. t vj r t 

You made a profit by your car allowaucet — i cannot say i did ; lor 1 someliraes took 
a car, and was not paid for it by Mr. Dunne, as he would say it was not on convict busi- 
ness I came up. . . , , 

Did you never ask Major Palmer if the business you were going on related to the 
convict or the county service ?— I would not take the liberty of asking him any such 
question. 

Did you ask Mr. Kennedy, his clerk ?— No. 

What is Mr. Kennedy’s duty'?— He is there standing m the < 

Was he not employed once going with a convict ?— Yes, last 
either to Cork or Kerry. „ . , ^ 

How long has he been with Major Palmer ?— About four years. 

Who pays you Mr. Kennedy, but formerly it was by a gentleman m the Treasury 

I was paid. . , , ..... 

What- was your employment before you were appointed to your present situation?— I 
was reared as a farmer. 

Have you any allowance as office-keeper?— None. x , 

Have you gone to the gaol with the contractors, to deliver the clothing ?— It happens 
for me to go sometimes. 

Do you know Magrath, a turnkey?— Just as the rest of them. 

Were you sent with any message to him lately?— No. 

Have you seen him down lu Major Palmer’s office?— I have not. 

Did vov see him since the commencement of this inquiry ? — I think he came down to 
the office with a message for Mr. Allison, who was there. My impression is that he 

Do you ever bring any of the officers of the gaol into town on your car ?— I might. 

Did you do so lately ? — I did not. 

Did you bring Magrath ?— Not to my knowledge. 

If respectable persons swore to tbe fact, and to the day, and hour, would you say that 
you did not bring Magraih into town on a car? — I would. 

Did you some tiniebefore?— Not to my “known” or knowledge. 

Who had charge of the Smithtield prison when you came there as care-taker? — Mr. 
Marsden, and he questioned my authority to get up the keys ; but the authorities ordered 
him to deliver them to me. 

[Witness withdraws. 
[Adjourned. 



Dmnday, eg September 1842. 



Major Edtoard Cottingham, Examined. 

Are you a member of the Board of Superintendence of Kilmainham Gaol ? — Yes, and 
of the other prisons in the county of Dublin. 

You have nothing to do with the cpnvict department? — It is not under the surveillance 
of the Board of Superintendence. v u i 

How are the contracts managed on the county side? — All tbe supplies for the gaol are 
publicly advertised for, and the Board is summoned for the purpose of considering the 
contracts. When the proposals are opened, it is the habit of the Board to accept the 
lowest tender, provided the article to be supplied is equal to the sample, by which the 
quality is to be judged. 

Are the persons whose tenders are accepted, obliged to enter into any_ written engage- 
ment for the fulfilment of their contracts? Is there, in point of fact, an instrumeiu upon 
which the contractor might be sued if he committed a breach of the contract ? — Not for 
the smaller'coutracts. 

Is there any with respect to the supply of bread? — No. 

For what then do you require a formal instrument to be executed? — For contracts as to 
building, and such matters. 

Coming now to the subject of accounts, let us ask who is your book-keeper ! — Uur 
book-keeper is the clerk, Mr. Robert Allison. 

Whose duty is it to prepare the whole of the accounts to be laid before the Board. 
After the difterent individual accounts are submitted to the Board, by the local inspector, 
audited and examined, they are given to the clerk to make out the general sheet. _ , 

That is the proper way of proceeding. Pray, who is responsible for checking the inci- 
dental expenses ? — ^The local inspector, the Rev. Mr. Nixon ; and he examines the vouchers, 
as does also the Board. 
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Tlien 3D point of fact, the process of examination and investigation has terminated 
before the documents reach Mr Robert Alli«r>r.? i ^ V- it-innuAceu 

the documents which have pied the Board! ' ’ 

The Board ot Superintendence examines into the incidental expenses ?— To the fraction 

look escaped notice. If you 

look at the papers, you wi I 6nd how our accounts are classified, both the probable ex- 
penses in future, and also those passed and audited. " 

^ member of the Board of Superintendence ?-Three or four 

mo appointed Mr. Harris deputy-governor ?— Mr. Bagot. the high sheriff. 

appointment ?-I could not 

say . It was iVli. Bagot s appointment. 

Was he not in the same situation as that which had been filled by Mr. Allison’— Whv 
fib ’’"‘i *!i‘" liad been an internum of remodelling 

f PvV « f ^ regulations, so that had our present 

fhi fo i ?ib- been selected to be deputy-governor, he was to have been Lwer- 
n»l /rl and the property of the prisoners; and the arrangements we struck 

out did require the new deputy to be a good accountant. I asked if Mr. Harris would not 
be sufficient to do the duties proposed, (and, recollect, there would have been a savins bv 
ihe consolidation of two offices,) and the answer I got was, that they were afraid he was 
not active enough, or a good accountant. 

Eroin whom did you hear that ?-I will not say. The conversation took place in the 
grand-juiy room; and I then went up to the gaol wuh the local inspector, and I think 
Ml. Stubbs, to pamine Mr. Hams. He said he did not keep accounts, and I found him 
not competent for the situation proposed to be made. The result of the inquiry was 
communicated to the Board, aud Mr. Harris having soon after retired from bis* office of 
deputy-governor, to which Mr. Bagot had appointed him, the Board then metin February 
to complete their proposed regulations, taken from the Cork and other well-regulated 
gaols. It was the very day the high sheriff was going out, and we had entered into an 
airangenierit for confirming our rules, to be presented to the grand jury at Easter Term 
when Mr. Warren came m to announce that the high sheriff had appointed Mr. O’Connor 
to be depiiiy-govemor. 

Is It not the fact, that at the time Mr, Harris was appointed, it was to precisely llie 

same situation as that which Mr. Allison held?— Yes. ' ^ 

But not to the same salary ?— Because the proposed arrangement was in contemplation. 

Had not the sheriff the power to select Mr. Harris ?— I doubt if he had : whether it is 
really in his power to nominate the deputy-governor, is a question. 

But ihe sheriffs have been in the practice of nominating to the office ? Yes. 

By whom was Mr. Allison appointed f— By the high sheriff. 

By whom w'as Mr. Harris’s salary reduced? — By the grand jury in May 184a. 

Pray liow could that affect an appointment in November 1841, and resigned in Feb- 
ruary 1842?-— Why ttie preseniments are prospective, and may be subsequently modified. 

It a grand jury grant too?, to an officer for his salary for six months, do you mean to 
say, that at the expiration o( the six months, another grand jury can reduce the former 
presentment to what sum they please?— I do not. 

It is manifest from an inspection of the documents, that from Michaelmas 1841 to 
Easter lerm 1842, the salary was not reduced, and it was not until Easter Term the reduc- 
tion took place. What was the principle upon which a reduction was made in the deputy- 
governor’s salary ? — It was this. The deputy-governor’s position would be, except for the 
arrangement proposed, merely a superior turnkey, or hatchmau ; but- by the new plan he 
VTould have the responsibility of taking care of the stock, and also acting as clerk, the 
situation of clerk being abolished. By this means a better class of turnkey could dis- 
charge the duties now required of the deputy-governor. 

Wliat you state might be a reason for increasing the deputy-governor’s salary ; but why 
reduce Mr. Harris’s salary 40 1 . a year until the alterations proposed had been effected ?-— 
He did uot do all the duties discharged by Mr. Allison, and the latter when he first came 
into the prison was, 1 understand, both clerk and store-keeper. He had always great 
responsibility devolved upon him. 

When was it first intended to abolish the office of deputy-governor?—! think eveu 
previous to Mr. Dunne’s death. 

Did not the judge remark upon the circumstance of the reduction in the deputy- 
governor’s salary, when the presentment came before him?— I cannot say, as I was not in 
court. 

You have no schoolmaster in the gaol at presept? — No, but each turnkey instructs his 
class ; and by having but one schoolmaster, all classification among the prisoners would 
have been broken up. 

Do you know if the turnkeys ai-e competent to instruct?— Whatever opinions I may 
entertain upon the subject, 1 have to observe that the arrangement was made before I came 
to the Board. 

I'he Cornmissioners requested of the Witness that they might, by the Board of 
Superintendence, be furnished witli the half yearly accounts of Kilmainbam Guol, 
from the 1st of January 1837 to the 30th ol June 1842, as also with the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Board during the year 1825. 

[Major Cottingham withdraws. 
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29 Sept. 1842. 



Yov bold a situation in Kilmainham Gaol ? — I do. 

What is it?— Major Palmer asked me , , , • ,, , 

Has your situation any designation?—! understand that ! got nominally the name of 
clerk, but Mr. Robert Allison acted as clerk, and I superintended merely to see him 
■writing out the accounts. . -r, 1 i •. -r t 

In fact, you looked on as he wrote?— Yes; Major Palmer asked me if 1 would go to 
Kilmainham, and superintend the convict department, m order to see that nothing went 
wrong in the department, or in its management. 1 never asked him for the situation. 

At what time did he send for you?— About two years and a half ago. 

What do you consider to be your duties ?— Major Palmer told me to see that nothing 
went wrong, and to give him a return daily (if possible) of the number of convicts in the 

What steps did you take to fulfil the duty imposed on you ?— Why at first I used to go 
in the morning to see all the convicts get their breakfast ; and would also return to see 

them at dinner, besides being present at lock-up hour. , ' , , , 

Did you remain ail day?— No; I lodged nearly a mile from the gaol, and used to go 

home to get my meals. ^ , 0 -n t. ^1 j 

How long did you continue that degree or attendance ?— Perhaps not very long, and 
latterly I only go for a few hours in the day. 

What do you do when you go ?— 1 go into the great store perhaps, and may see some 
of the bread weighed. 1 may go into the hospital; afterwards inspect the men at their 
dinner, and take an accoant of the number of convicts for Major Palmer. 

Did you ever discover any irregularities? — Never. 

Then you never reported any? — Never. 

What steps did you take to discover irregularities ?— I generally asked the men belong- 
ing to the convict department if ail was right, and if they had any complaints to make; 
and then I would speak with Mr. Allison. 

Was it to the ofilcers of the gaol you applied for information?— Yes. 

Might it not have been more natural to apply to the prisoners than to the officers, in 
case of complaints being preferred against the latter? — 1 did not do so. 

You say Major Palmer sent for you ; did he stale any cause for his wishing to have the 
assistance of a superintendent in tlie gaol? — I think he did. 

What did he state?— He said there had been an anonymous letter sent, charging per- 
sons in the gaol with committing frauds, and he sent me there to watch and detect them 
if they existed. 

What instructions did he give you? — He said, “ Go to Kilmainham, and see if you can 
discover anything wrong, and report to me what you see.” 

Did he explain to what objects you were to direct your attention ? — No. 

You had not been conversant with prisons before? — Never. 

Who was governor of Kilmainham when you first went? — Mr. Dunne. 

Did you tell him what you were going for? — I did not. 

Did ilr. Dunne interfere with you? — No. 

Did Major Palmer tell you the nature of the complaints made the subject of anonymous 
communication? — No; but I heard of some of them. 

What were they ?— That Mr. Dunne was making away with convict straw. 

What steps did you take to ascertain if the fact were so ? — I did not think it could be 
the case ; for bow could the straw be taken out of the beds. 

Could you tell whether any straw was taken away ? — I never saw any removed. 

Did you inquire as to what happened when you were absent? — I would inquire of the 
turnkeys. 

Do you know how much straw was allowed for the use of the convicts? — I do not. 
When straw was wanted it would be sent for to the contractor. 



Did you ever inspect the unused straw ? — I saw it mostly every day. 

Do you know if any of it was abstracted? — No. 

What other charges did you hear against ihe conduct of persons in the gaol ? — That the 
bread and milk was not good ; and I have sometimes found this to be the case. 

Did you report that fact ? — I have. 

A n ri what steps did Major Palmer take? — He said Mr. Allison should write to the con- 
tractor about it. 

You discontinued your morning visits very soon ? — I did. 

Do you know where the convict coals are placed ? — I do not. 

How many coal vaults are there ? — I think there must be two. 

Do you know if the county and the convict coals are kept separate ? — I do not. ^ 

Then you could not tell, if you saw coals removing, from whence they had been taken . 
— I could not. 

Have you any salary? — Yes ; 6oh a year. _ • u 1 

What rations are you allowed ? — A loaf of bread and a quart of milk, together with coals 
and candles. 

Do you keep all these lhiogs? — No, notiiing but the coals. • 

What do you do with the bread and milk? — The bread I am allowed for by the con- 
tractor. . „ 
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How much ? — The price he charges for it himself. 

What do you do with the milk? — I am paid for that sometimes, and sometimes not; 
one of the turnkeys, John Wright, gets it at present, and pays ■zs. 6d. a month for it. 

Does he pay you? — He does ; Mr. Dunne got my milk at one period. 

Did any one else ?— Yes ; a turnkey named Miles. Mr. Robert Allison asked me what 
would I do with my milk, and I said it would cost me as much as my rations were worth 
if I sent a messenger for them and paid him, and I wished the milk to be disposed of in 
some way. Mr. R. Allison got me Miles to take it, and the money was paid to me bv 
Mr. R. Allison. 

How much a quart is charged for the milk? — Twopence to the public. 

And you sold it for a penny? — Yes. 

What do you do with your soap and candles?— The contractor allows me for them; 
I am allowed 3d. a pound for the soap, and I think for 26 lbs. of candles per quarter, 13s. 

Did Mr. Dunne know of your anangement respecting the soap and candles? — I think 
not ; but Mr. Allisou was aware of it, I dare say. 

What was the contractor paid for the soap aud candles ? — I think "jd. a pound for the 
candles, and 30s. per cwt. for soap. 

Now, speaking in candour, do you think you hare ever been instrumental in preventing 
any irregularities i n the gaol ? — I cannot say I have. 

From whom did you hear the complaints respecting the straw ?— I do not recollect. 

If you were standing by and saw coals taken out of the convict vault applied to county 
purposes, you would not be enabled to detect the irregularity? — I would, so far a’s 
I would know that county turnkeys should not be allowed to interfere with convict 
coals. 



Mr, Andrew Nash. 
29 Sept. 1842. 



But could you, from your own knowledge, check the fraud ? — I could not ; bat I do not 
know how they could make away with them. 

Did you hear of coals taken to Mr. Dunne’s farm? — I did not. 

Or to Mrs. Dunne’s at Kingstown ? — I did not. 

What have you done with regard to examining the accounts of the convict department? 
— I have seen Robert Allison making them up. 

Did you assist him ? — I would look at them. 

Did you assist in making up the accounts? — I did not. 

Did you check them by any means ? — I did not, 

Did you take any means of detecting irregularities ; we mean irregular charges? — No ; 
I satisfied myself that all was right. 

But supposing Mr. Allison willing to make up false accounts, you could not check him 
by any steps you took ? — I Suppose not. 

If you saw him, for instance, entering a charge for a conductor escorting a convict to 
Kerry, did you take means to ascertain if the sum entered had really been paid to the 
conductor? — I never did. 

Did you compare the accounts witli any vouchers 1 — No. 

You are a connexion of Major Palmer’s ? — Yes ; he is married to my sister. 

Have you connexions in any gaol in Ireland ? — My sister is at Grange Gorman. 

Where were you living before Major Palmer sent for you ? — At Tallaght, where I had 
a few acres of ground and a cottage. 

Had you ever been publicly employed before? — ^Wlien young I was in the navy, and 
left it to join a militia regiment, but I unfortunately shot myself when out fowling, and 
never served. 

Do you go every day to the gaol? — Except I might be unwell, or that it was wet, 
1 do. 

Do you go on a Sunday? — Never. 

How long do you remain ? — About two hours on an average. 

Does the mode of disposing of your rations, of which you nave spoken, continue still ?— 
It does. 

Did you know a man named John Palmer ? — I did not. 

Or John Lamb ? — Yes ; I know him for four or five years. 

Have you ever been employed in transmiuing convicts ? — I went once to Tralee last 
March 12 months. 

Who went with you ? — A man named Lawlor. 

What were the names of the convicts? — I think Connor and Relehan. I had been 
subpoenaed to Cork upon a record trial, and I went to Mr. Dunne and told him I was 
subpoenaed. His reply was, “ Then there are two convicts going to Kerry, and I cannot 
spare men, so if you take them it will pay for your expenses.” 

Had you got your travelling expenses with the subpcena? — Yes, 5?. I did go with the 
convicts, and we went to Limerick the first day, and to Tralee the next. I gave to 
Mr. Dunne an account of the expenses when I came back from Cork. 

You were paid the full amount of your expenses? — Mr. Dunne gave me a 10?. note to 
take seats by the Limerick coach ; and when I brought him back the balance, he said, 

Do you keep this, and give me a return of ii ; and here is another 1 for you will 



want it all.” 

When you got to Tralee, what did you do ?— I went on to Cork, and Lawlor came back 
to Dublin. 

Did you charge in voiir account as if for a journey by Limerick to Tralee and back 
again? — Yes. 

What were vou paid for personal expenses ? — I was paid for four days. 
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How did you really come back? — After the assizes, I returned from Cork direct. 

What were you paid at the assizes for your attendance as a witness ?^T’en shillino-g 
a day while I remained, and I think I was m Cork nearly the whole of the assizes, as tSe 
trial I was in came on about the last. 

You gave in an account of that journey to Mr. Dunne ? — I did. 

Who made up the account afterwards ? — I dare say Mr. Robert Allison. 

Had you any change out of the 11 Z.? — No; but a little was clue to me. 

Did you pay for coachmen and guards? — The first coachman I gave is. to, and he 
refused to take it, saying that there were four passengers, who occupied the places which 
others might have had. I said that I was only paying for another, and did not wish to 

a uiinder the public money. I asked Lawlor what was the practice, and he stated that 
r. Donne always paid for the prisoner as well as for himself; and for the remainder of 
the road I did pay better. 

Mr. Dunne knew you did not come back with Lawlor? — Yes; for I did not return 
for 10 days. 

The Allisons also knew that you did not come back? — Oh yes; they were all aware 
of it. 

Did you see an account made out of your expenses ? — I did not; I think it was made 
out by Robert Allison. 

He knew you did not come back with Lawlor ? — I must have told him before I left the 
gaol that I was going to Cork. 

Then if he charged for your return by Limerick, he must have known that the entry was 
incorrect ? — 1 suppose so ; I thought I had a right to be paid the money, as if a person had 
been sent direct to ihe gaol, he should have come back by Limerick. 

How long before you went to Cork were you told that the convicts could go with you? 
— I think it was the very day I was going to start. 

Did Major Palmer ever give you any written instructions for your guidance in the prison? 
— No ; in fact the situation was one I never asked for, it was of so low a nature. 

How used you to support yourself before? — I had some little means of my own, and 
amused myself by farming. 

Did you know of any money dealings between Major Palmer and Mr. Marques ? — I have 
heard of them. 

Do you know how the account stands now ? — I believe all the money has been paid 
back. 

Had you any similar transaction with Major Palmer? — Major Palmer owed me a sum of 
money, anti he paid it. 

When did be boiTow it? — Years ago, and he would pay me from time to time. 

When was the last of it paid ? — Subsequent to my appointment. 

What was the' sum? — ^£.500. 

Was the. debt discharged by pecuniary payments? — Yes ; when I wanted loZ., or 3 oi., 
or 60 Z., Major Palmer would give it to me. 

Mr. Dunne was ailing when you were appointed ? — "Very much so. 

Who did the principal business of the gaol? — Robert Allison and his father. 

Did the deputy-governor interfere more than Mr. Dunne? — Yes ; for the other was in a 
very bad state of health. 

Did you ever inquire what duties were discharged by your predecessor, WiUiamAllison? 
— I did not, as I never eousidered myself as succeeding him. I was to be a watch for 
Major Palmer, and as I generally dined with him, he would ask me how things were 
going on. 

Can you say, when tlie quarterly accounts were brought down for examination by Major 
Palmer, if the books were also sent to him ? — I cannot say. 

, [Witness withdraws. 

James Hines, Examined. 

What line of life are you in? — I am a car-owner. 

Do you know if there are car-owners in Dublin who could contract to supply 20 or 30 
vehicles to Kilmainham Gaol on any occasion they might be required ? — One man could not, 
as very few have 10 cars of their own. 

Suppose you were employed to go from Kilmainham Gaol with four prisoners to Kings- 
town, what would you require ? — ^Why, the bare fare from Dublin to Kingstown is 3 s., but 
no one would give only mat. 

Would you be satisfied to go from Kilmainham to Kingstown for4 s. ? — I would not ; the 
distance going and coming is 14 miles ; and besides, many a cti stomer might not go in a car 
if he knevr that convicts had been in it before. 

What is the fare from Kilmainham to Green-street? — i s. 4 d. 

If a man took a car from the Castle, and went to Kilmainham and back again, what 
would be the legal charge ? — If there was only 15 minutes’ delay, i s. 4 cZ. 

Do you know a man named Magratli ? — I do ; he and I drove for a man named Cunning- 
ham, who had cars in Dawson-lane. 

Where is Magrath now? — He is living in Kilmainham Gaol as some sort of a policeman. 
Did he apply to you for assistance before he went to the gaol? — He did ; he told me he 
had a good chance of the situation, but did not know what to do in a strange place for 
credit with hucksters; and he said he was also in debt to his landlord, for he had been 
seven months out of employment. I accordingly lent him 2Z. 
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Did you know of any other persons to assist him? — I cannot say. 

When did you see Magrath last? — I saw him at the gaol the other day, but was not 
speaking to him. 

Did you know that he was examined here? — ^Theie was a person told me he had been 
examined. 

Who was that person? — His wife. 

What did she tell you ? — Just that her husband was examined here. 

For what purpose ? — She said it was about his haring given money for his situation 
and that from the way the thing was going, she was afraid they might be put out on the, 
road. 

Was it that she was afraid the case would be proved against him ? — No ; she stated that 
her husband was innocent of the charge. 

Do you know how he got the situation ? — I think it was through a letter from some 
gentleman in the Castle named Connor, and a person who was turned out of the situation 
told him it was open. 

Did Magrath ever mention to you what passed between him and Major Palmer ?— 
Never. 

Did Magrath’s wife tell you that the money which was given for the situation had been 
paid back?- — I am positive she said no such thing. 

Where did you meet her? — She came to my place. 

W hat did she come for ? — I do not know, unless it was to take a cup of tea. She said 
my name had been mentioned, as well as those of a couple more men, and that she sup- 
posed I would be called on to be examined. 

Now, recollect that you will most probably be called on to swear to the conversations 
which Magrath had with you, and it would not be pleasant for a respectable man to state 
one thing to-day, and be obliged to contradict himself the next. Now, are you prepared to 
swear that Magrath never said he had given money for the situation?-— I would not like to 
swear that. 

What do you believe ? — I might believe he mightbave given money for the situation, but 
I could not swear he did or did not. 

Did he say he gave money? — ^Yes ; he told me at the time he was going to get the 
situation that it would cost him money, and I understood he was to give money to Major 
Palmer. 

Did he sav how much i — No j the sum I gave him was 5?. 

Did he tell you that he got help from others? — I do not know of any one from whom he 
could have got lielp except from Donoghue. 

Did you understand that your 5?. was to go in payment of the situation? — Magrath 
said it would be veiy awkward for him to be in a strange place without money, as he knew 
no one at Kiimainham. 

But did you consider he wanted the money in order to procure the situation ?— I did. 

Would you swear he never told you he received money from others? — I would not like 
to swear it, perhaps, if I was on my oatli ; and indeed it would be better to put me on tny 
oath. 

Is your impression this, that if you went out of this room and did not tell all you knew, 

that not being on your oath you would be excused ? — ^Yes. 

Did Magrath receive a loan of money from any other persons at the time you advanced 

him 5 ?.? — He said he was getting a couple of pounds from Donoghue. tt 

Did Magrath, after he was in the situation, ever tell you lie had paid money tor it ?~He 
did upon one occasion, shortly after he gotiu 

Did he name the sum? — I could not say he did. . -r. i 

Did he tell you to whom he gave the money?— I think he said it was to Major ralmer. 

Now, is it true that you have not seen Magrath for the last three weeks?— I saw him, 
I think, four days ago, since he was examined ; and his wife told me that he had denied 
before you all knowledge of getting money to give for the situation. 

Do you think be told us the truth when here ? — I guessed the poor man was not telling 
all the truth ; and if he was not afraid of being put to beggary, I think he would nave 
been more correct. ■ n t 11 . 

Are you sure he did not tell you what he gave for the situation ?— I could not say. 

Was it more than 20 1 . ?— I could not mention what, was the sum ; I think it was 20 /. 

Did you disbelieve him when he said he gave 20 1 . or 30 1 . for the situation ? I did not. 

[Wiiness withdraws. 



James Sines. 



29 Sept. 1842 



Bartholomew Short, Examined. 

What are you? — I drive a car. 

Do you know a man named Magrath? — Yes; he drove cars for a man ot the name ot BaHholomew Short. 

Cunningham. 

Were you intimate with Magrath? — I was. _ _ _ . 

Did you give him any help when looking to get his present situation m Kiimainham f— 

I did not; I was notable to give him any help. 

Did you know of bis friends having assisted him?— No. ,, , u 

You have heard of this investigation?— Yes; Hines told me that Magrath was here, 
and was spoken to about his situation, and that my name, as well as Donoghue s had been 
mentioned. . 
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At the time Magrath procared the situation, did he get assistance from his friends?—. 
What I heard was, that he turned Protestant in order to get the situation. 

Was there any talk about a gift of money? — I heard some say he must have given 
money, and others that he turned Protestant. I was applying to Dr. White to get the 
same kind of situation, and Magrath told me he did not give any money to M^ot Palmer • 
he said this last February. * 

Before you spoke with him on the subject, you had heard of his advancing money for 
the situation ? — Yes. 

Did you ask him bow did he procure the appointment? — He said he did not o-ive one 
penny for it, and he did not give me any answer as to his turning a Protestant. 

Wny did he make use of Major Palmer’s name ? — Because it was the talk amono" the 
car-men that he could not get the situation unless he gave money for it, or turned 'Pro- 
testant. 

Did you hear that persons had lent Magrath some money? — I heard that Hines lent 
him 2I., and Donoghue about the same. 

Any one else ? — No. [Witness withdraws. 

James Magrath, Re-examined. 

You were examined here before? — Yes. 

Was all you then said true ? — It was. 

You told us, that when you got your present situation, you had no money ?— Nor had I- 

Did you borrow any money about that time ? — I got 5 1 . from Hines, and a 1 . from a 
man named Donoghue. 

From whom else did you borrow ?— .From no one. 

What did you do with the money you borrowed? — I paid some of it for my lodgings, 
and more for provisions, and the remainder I brought with me to keep me tip for three 
months, until the salary came round. 

How much did you owe? — About 3 7 . would have cleared me, and 1 going to Kil- 
mainham. 

Why did you borrow 7/.? — I wanted the 4 1 . to bring me round the three months, during 
which I would get no salary. 

What representations did you make when you were about borrowing the money ? — [ 
do not recollect making any, except that I was low and wanted a trifle of money to support 
my family. 

Will you now swear you did not tell anyone that you were to give money for your 
situation? — Not to my recollection. 

Could you say it, and forget it? — I could not have said it, but it has been put on some 
misunderstanding. 

Did you ever state to any one that you had given money for the situation ? — People had 
that opinion of me, or that I turned Protestant. 

Did you ever say anything about a gift of 20 1 . or 30 1.1 — Never. 

Who told you me situation was vacant ? — A mau named Lawlor. 

Did he say you should give money for it? — He never did. 

Had you any conversation with Hines since you were examined ?— No. 

Had your wife ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Did you tell your wife wliat you were examined to ? — I did. 

Did you tell her. what answers you gave ? — My wife has no learning. 

Did you not communicate to her what questions you had been asked ? — No ; except as 
to how I got the situation. 

Did you tell her you denied all about the money ? — I could not say anything else. 

Did you send her to see Hines ? — Never, sir. 

Have you received any money since this inquiry began ? — No. 

Is Hines an honest man ? — I think he is; I never knew anything bad of him, but he 
mi|tht make a misunderstanding. 

What opinion have you of him? — No opinion one way or the other. 

Can you say he is a man of truth, or not? — He is a man of truth, but might take a 
thing up wrong; and “ many a one ” might plan what was not true to get money. 

Then, did you make representations to Hines, which were not true, in order to get 
money ? — What I stated was true. 

Did yon plan a different story from the true one in order to get money ? — I cannot say 
I ever did. 

Did you ever communicate to any persons, before yon got the situation, and after you 
‘b "tiiat you -had given money for it ? — No ; they must have misunderstood me. 

Did you ever tell to any persons that you never nave Major Palmer anything for the 
situation ? — I could say nothing else. 

>'isk you if you gave him money ? — Yes ; and I said I gave no money. 

Did Short inquire how you procured your situation ? — He did : and I said to him I gave 
nothing tor u. 

If money had been given back, would you swear it never was given at all? — I could 

If two respectable men are ready to swear you told them, before you procured the ap- 
pointment, and after you procured it, that you gave money for it, would they be swearing 
what was, true or faise? — ^They must have macie a mistake. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 
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Mr. Edward Allison, Examined. 

You are Governor of Kilmainham Gaol?— Yes 

How long have yeu been so?-Since the 26th of November last. 

-I wL° “f 

Quite as much as Mr. Dunne himself?— I believe so. 

extended to all parts of the gaol?— It was. 

he did '“‘erfere more in the convict than in the county side?— I cannot say 

supplied by you?— He was considered responsible for the 
convicts ; and I had a similar care as the deputy-governor. 

Who succeeded you as deputy-governor?— Mr. Harris. 

How long did he continue in the office?— From, I think, the beginning of December 
O’Connor ^ ^ of February 1842, and then he resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. 

How long did he reniain ? — From that period until about a month ago. 

Hid he resign .—He did, in one sense ; but it was to save the sheriff the trouble of 
dismissing him. 

While those two persons filled the office of deputy-governor, were they as active in the 
of the prison as you?— No; Mr.Hariia in particular. 

Hid they interfere much with respect to the convict side? — No; they had no necessity 
to do so, tor when I became governor. Major Palmer stated to me that'they were to have 
nothing to do with the convict department. 

Did he communicate this to Mr. Harris?—! cannot say. 

Did you tell Mr. Harris — I think I mentioned that be was not to be considered as an 
officer over the convicts. 

Did you mention anything to Mr. O’Connor on the subject? — I cannot saythat. 

Were they, in point of fact, allowed to enter the convict side of the gaol? — They were 
never denied to go into it. ^ 

Were they told they ought not to go there ?— No. 

Where was O’Connor’s post? — At the outer hatch. 



( 27 ie Witness here produced a Plan of the Gaol) 

Who occupied the hatch at the same time with him? — No one. 

And how long had he to remain on duty?— Sometimes from six o’clock in the inornino- 
until nine at night; but when he locked the door he might be in his room, which was 
close by. 

But of course he could not desert his post, by going into the convict yard? No : unless 

he called a turnkey to take iiis place. 

When you were deputy-governor your duties were not confined to the batch?— I would 
go througli the prison, and call a man to relieve me at the front door. 

Would you have permitted Mr. O’Connor, as deputy-governor, to have called a turnkey 
to take his place at the hatch? — No doubt of it. 

Did you tell him he might do so? — I cannot recollect that I did. 

Why should not your successors have entered into the full duties of the office as they 
had been discharged by you?— Major Palmer told me that the salary I received from the 
convict side, as deputy-governor, was in future to be saved to the Government. 

What had you been mlowed ? — £, 60 a year. 

Then the deputy-governor who succeeded you was in the first place to be deprived of 
tlie government salary, and his salary from the county mde was to be cut down from 142 1. 
to 100/. a year? — I did not know of that latter reduction until Easter Term. I was aware 
there was to be a reduction, and that same term they cut me down 148 Z. a year. 

Why wiis Mr. O’Connor dismissed ? — In consequence of its transpiring that he and Sheal 
were going about seeking matters against me, and inveigling a person to bring charges 
against me, in order to effect my downfall. As soon as this came to my knowledge I drew 
up a statement, which I submitted to the high shehff, and left at his bouse in Roebuck, 
together with the ^pers I got from Deery. The sheriff, after jierusing them, said he 
would rather have Deery’s affidavit to the facts which were set forth in the documents; 
and happening to meet Deery by accident in Blackhall-street after this, I told him I had 
left the papers with the sheriff, who wished him to make an affidavit, or declaration, of 
what he knew of the transaction with O’Connor. 

How did you get the possession of the papers ? — Deery came up one night to my son- 
in-law, and told him that there was a conspiracy to put the Allison's out of the gaol; and 
my son-in-law communicated the fact to me. 1 fell shocked at the news, as I had no idea 
that any such thing was going on; nor did I merit it, for I never injured Sheal. 

Had you any previous difference with O’Connor? — None. After he was in the gaol 
about three weeks, he thought fit to go to the Commissioners’ office and state to them 
some things which he professed to consider irregular, instead of relating the matter to me, 
or bringing it Lefore the local inspector. 

Did the sheriff examine O’Connor before he dismissed him ? — He did ; and Sheal wns 
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also at ilie investigation. I asked Sheal wbat be had to say against me, and iiis reply was, 

“ Mr. Allison, I must say I do not know an bonester man than you,^but yon took the part 
of Mr Dunne aeainst me when you ought to have been on my side.” _ 

Would it uot'have been the duty of the deputy-governor, it he saw irregularities, to bring 
tbem under the cognizance of the authorities?— Yes, if they were serious; but I, as 
iroveriior, ought to have my opinion upon matters as well. 

Suppose for argument sake, he saw irregularittes on the part of the governor himself?— 

I do not think that he would be in the right to interfere with the governor. 

Then, according to your principle, you would not have reported irregularities committed 
by Mr. Dunne? — I would not. 

Aud you did not, in point of fact? — I did not. 

Was It that you never knew of any irregularities 10 occur when you were deputy-governor 
and he governor?— I might have seen some little matters which might not have been con- 
sidered perfectly regular. I- T >J i. 1 V 1 , P 

What were they?— Tor many years back I did not see anyUung I could take a hold of. 
Could irregularities occur without your knowledge, you being present m all parts of the 
gaol and a very active officer?— Things might have occurred which I did not wish, and 
I would not have acted upon that, because I considered Mr. Dunne had a right to do as 

^^^^haTother niembevB of your femily are in the prison?— My eldest son, who is clerk, 
and what not, over the convicts. t. • , 

Who else? My son William was a turnkey, and made out a list ot convicts, besides 

keeping the registry. ..on -j -n. 

Was not your son Edward a good deal m the prison?— He was ; he resides with me, 
and is an active young lad. 

How long has he resided vvsih you?— Ever since he was born. 

Did not liis brother Joseph also ?— Yes, from his birth until he went to trance, about 
six years ago ; and be is with me at present. 

Your son-in-law has also a situation?— Yes, he is a turnkey on the county side. 

Who prepared Mr. Dunne’s accounts?— Sometimes one and sometimes another of us. 
My son William did, at times, before he went away. 

Did Robert Allison i— Yes. . 

If the accounts contained irregular or improper charges, was it possible tor the improper 
items to be introduced without your knowledge of their falseness ; or at least without the 
knowledge of some member of your lamily?— Ifwe made out an account, how could we 
say whether it was right or wrong? We could not know if n fact had been misstated; 
and it would be unnatural to expect that any persons would make out a false account when 
it was of uo benefit to them. -u 1 t 

We are not inquiring as to motives, but as to facts. Now is it probable or possible that 
gross irregularities could have entered into the accounts without the observation of the 
persons who prepared them, they being so closely connected with the management ot the 
gaiil? I feel satisfied that they would do nothing which they did not consider to be 

^If you were employed by Mr. Dunne to prepare an account, and he desired you to 
charu'e for A. B. going to such a place, when you knew A. B. did not go to that 
would you have introduced ihat item ? — If 1 knew it, I would not, certainly ; as I would 
then be as bad as the person doing the act. , • • f 

At the lime you ceased to be (leputy-governor, did you apply for the situation tor any 
member of your .family ? — Au application was made, but not by me ; and the Board ot 
Superinieiidence wished my son to be appointed. 

Did you expect he would have succeeded? — I did. 

And vou' wished he should ? — Of course. .• j r 

Then" the appointment of Mr. Harris disappointed you?— He first applied tor me 
siluaiion of governor, and then for that of deputy-governor; and I thought it then, and stUl 
think, it was very injudicious to put in a strange man into an arduous situation. You 
would not put a raw recruit into the place of a serjeant-major ; and the duties of deputy- 



governor are such, that they can only be learned by an apprenticeship of two or three 
years. 

How old were you when appointed deputy-governor? — Forty years of age. , , p . 

What had you been before ? — 1 had been in the Hibernian School. I was clerk toi 
four or five months in Kilinainham before I became deputy-governor. 

Then you did not find the situation loo perplexing after being in the gaol for so short 
a time ? — I did; but I was sharper then than I am now. 

Perhaps you are aware that there are gentlemen connected with the prison who do no 
think the office of deputy-governor an important oue? — Then they are much inista en- 
Have vou any rules aud regulations posted in the gaol ? — None, except those genera 
rules laid' down by the Act of Parliament. , , 

Were they always posted up ? — Yes; uuless sometimes when they were derace , 
after a time they would be renewed. , 

Did not O’Connor call your utteniion to the nonexistence of the rules? — He aid. 

Were they hong up at that time? — ^There was one copy only, in the Marshalsea. 

Were new ones ordered up after this ? — Yes. I think it was Mr. Fitzsimon sat 0^ >, 
“ I do not see yout regulations posted and I mentioned that there was one copy nuno p 
in the Marshalsea, When 
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byToing^hroii'gh prison, how did you learn the dnlies ?— I learned my business 

Who assisteci you ?— Mr. Dunne pointed out what my duties were. 

-Did you adopt a similar course with Mr. Harris?— I did; and advised him to tate 
no lung on himse^ unless he was sure it was tight. I did all I could for him ; but I did 
Hot consider Ml. Hams competent. ’ ^ 

„ j!he°s’or,l '"'''''g™ • he capable of discharging all the duties connected 

= f K was. We were on good terms, aad I always found that he did 

what he was desired • I considered bun a very clever man. 

How much coals are allowed to the governor by the countv ?~A ton a month. 

And how much by the Governments — I think it is six tons a year. 

How much to your son Robert?— A ton a quarter. 

Your son and you occupy the same apartments? — We do. 

Is the allowance of coal you get sufficient?— I think we do not consume it all 

is the surplus, then, placed to the credit of the county ?— It is not 

Is the fuU allowance supplied ?~It is ; we use a good deal of coal’ in winter. 

• of for the use of the convicts regulated ?— There is no restric- 

tion; but when coal is wanted a note is written to the contractor to send in a supply. 

How was votir allowance of ta tons from the county fixed?— It was fixed by the srand 
jury and tlie local inspector. ® 

And the six tons from the Government?— By Mojor Palmer ; the rule was established 
before I had been appointed. 

The quantities were originally fixed by Major Palmer ?— Yes, and never altered since. 

Can you say what is the average consumption of coals in the convict department ? No. 

Who writes to tlie contractor, and directs him to send in coai ? — My son Robert, upon 
the governor’s requisition. ’ 

You say your dlowaiice is quite sufficient, and yet had not Mr. Dunne a larger supply 
of coals than you ?— He had four or six tons more. 

Yet did it not happen that he was sometimes short of coals for his own use ? So I 

heard, and I wondered how he consumed his allowance of coals which he had for his own 
use. 



Do you know how he supplied his deficiencies when he was out — He borrowed from 
the Governiiiem stores until his own came in ; and I have known it to be the case for 
Jackson to come to me on the subject of giving out the coals, and I said I will give no 
order about them, but go to Mr. Dunne himself. 

Were you asked to permit coals to be sent to Mr. Dunne’s farm ? — He had a cottage 
where he lived in summer, and sometimes coals used to be sent out there. ° 

Do you know where the coals were taken from? — Sometimes they were taken from his 
own coal-hole, and sometimes, I believe, he got them from the contractors. 

Did you know of coals taken from the convict vault to have been sent to Kingstown ?— 
I did not, and wlien they wentfrom the gaol I cannot say from what vault they were taken. 

Who kept the key of the convict coal-vault? — Principally a man of the name of 
Jackson. 

Whose duty is it to keep it?— I do not know. 

Could it be the intention of the Government to give a turnkey control over the stores j 
pray who keeps the key now? — My son, I believe, and. he goes down to see the coals 
given. 

Did you know of coals sent down to Kingstown to Mrs. Dunne ? — 1 heard of it a short 
time ago. 

When was she at Kingstown ? — Three or four years ago. 

Who kept the key of the coal-hole then ? — I think my son. 

When Mr. Dunne was absent, you had, as deputy governor, the whole of his duties to 
discharge? — Yes. 

Did you know of any pecuniary dealings between Mr. Montgomery, the coal contractor, 
and Mr. Dunne ? — It could be only a suspicion. 

Have you heard from Duune that there were dealings? — I have. Mr. Moutgoniery 
bought straw and bay from him. 

Were there any bill transiictions between them ? — There might. 

The coals upon the county side were supplied by contract; and is it nut the fact that 
the same persons supplied the convict side without there being any contract ? — They used 
to be supplied without a contract, but I cannot say by the same persons who contracted for 
the county. 

Who forms the conti-acts for the county ? — The grand jury. 

And who upon tlie convict side ? — There were none at first, but since the coniracts have 
been regulated by Major Palmer. 

How long is it that contracts have been required on the convict side ? — Since about two 
years ago. 

Whai led (o the alteration in the practice ? — There was, it seems, some anonymous letters 
sent complaining of want of fair play, and when this took place, Major Palmer said, “ I 
will soon settle this,” nnd put in advertisements for proposals. 

Did you ever hear that there had been a letter received by the Board of Superintendence 
in J840, signed “John James Noble”? — ^Yes. 

Was it alter iliat letter that Major Palmer said the convict supplies should be contracted 
for ? — I think it was in consequence of the statements in the letter sent to Major Palmer. 

Did he take any steps to ascertain the truth of the charges made by the- anonymous 
547. N4 -writer? 
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^^riter No except that he tried to make out John James Noble ; and he wrote to that 

person! who statedthat he lived in Kingstown. . , t .i.- 1 . 

^ Did he take any steps in Kilmainham by making new appointments ?— I think not. 

Do you recollect the appointment of Mr. Nash ?— Yes, he was appointed m consequence 
of my son William going to Clonmel. . ,, , . . , • - , 

What were your son’s duties ?— To put m all the convicts names m a registry, and to 

COPY the accounts into the books. j .• j t j 

Was Mr. Nash appointed for the discharge of the same duties?— I never could under- 
stand what duties he had to do. ^ TT 7 -, 

Did you ask Major Palmer or Mr. Dunne what duties he bad to discharge ?—Wiien Mr. 
Nash came I brought him up to Mr. Dunne, and Mr. Dunne said to him, “ Let us all do 
our duty here, and I hope to see a good active ofhcer m you.’ I thought when he was 
appointed, that he came to take an active part in the gaol, and to perform the dunes which 

“^What'^di?y?i?^afterwards consider him to be?— Hooked upon him and so did Mr. 
Dunne, as a confidential person under Major Palmer, to inform him of what was going on. 

Was there any necessity for that?— I heard it was in conseoiietice of an anonymous 
letter that Major Palmer sent Mr. Nash to take observations of what he saw was not right. 

Youkeepdietarylists?— We do. . , e u •*» -ru 1 

Do they set forth the time of the arrival and departure of each convict?— Ihey do. 

And the hour of the day?— Ido not know if the lists state the hour. , , 

If a man comes in about the middle of the day, is his full allowance charged tor ^No, 
his half allowance only would be put down, one pound of bread instead of two pounds, and 
that would show he came in in the course of the day. 

(The Commissioners directed that the book should be sent for in order to inspect it.) 
When a prisoner arrives at the gaol is he inspected by a medical man before he is 
admitted into the ward?— We have no proper reception room in the gaol to enable us to 

*^°Thenthe surgeon does not examine them when they come in?— No; but the hospital 
man comes down to see them, and if any one complains of being ill, he is taken to the 

^”can you explain why the orders for the transmission of convicts have not been acted 
upon often for a long time, in some instances for mouths ?— 1 could not. Since I became 
governor I am very particular to transmit them quickly, but I have known the convicts to 
fie over for a considerable length of time ; and as Mr. Dunne used generally to go with 
them, I should think they lay over for his convenience. 

Did not this practice cause an expense to the Government, which should have been 
borne by the county to which the prisoner belonged ?— Yes. 

With regard to the oSicerB of the gaol who are away, say for four or five days, on convict 
business, and who get ys. 6 d. a day for their personal expenses, are their rations drawn 
during their absence? — ^Tbey are. 

Wliiit becomes of them?— Upon my word I cannot precisely say, but I know there is no 
stoppage of the rations from them. 

Whose duty is it to deal out the rations to them? — My son’s. 

Who keeps the return of the quantity of bread and milk received in the gaol? — My son 
Robert. 

By what document does he check the account? — ^Tbere is a regular pass-book kept. 

Dn you keep a journal? — No ; I was aware that one should be kept, and I was only 
waiting in order that a new system might be generally adopted. 

Have you seen the journal of the governor of the female convict department?— No, I 
have not ; but I keep a sort of “ state book.” Since I became governor I applied to get 
a set of regulations issued, and then we would begin on a new footing. 

An account of the supply of bread and milk is sent to Major Palmer ; is it extracted from 
the registry ? — It is. 

When the account is sent to Major Palmer, does the book from which the return pur- 
ports to be compiled accompany the accounis? — No; it is never required. 

Is it the fact that any of the officers of the gaol get from the contractor money instead 
of bread ? — I believe it has been the case. I know Mr. Nash does not draw liis bread. 

Is it not charged for in tlie contractor’s book as if it had been delivered? — No doubt 
of it. 

Would the contractor give as much money as he himself would charge for the bread. 

I cannot tell that. 

Does the same dealing apply with respect to Mr. Nash’s soap and candles? — I cannot 
answer that. 

^ It has been stated 10 us, that a list is sent every day to the bread and mUk contractors, 
to tell them how much will be required on the following day ; whose duty is it to prepare 
that list? — My son Robert’s. _ . . 

Then if a person entitled to rations be in Cork, does the order go notwithstanding lor his 
rations to be sent in the morning?— Certainly; but I may observe that we always keep a 
quantity of bread in the house, as it would not do to give it fresh to the convicts. 

You spoke of anonymous letters having been written ; have you any suspicion as to t le 
writer? — I always suspected Sheal. 

Did you ever suspect anyone else? — I did, a man named M'Keon; but I found ou 
that I was mistaken. One letter charged me with removing from the gaol a metal 
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the fact beiug, that I purchased it myself, and after having it two or three years my wife 
thought u would be better to have it put in the kitchen of the house I rented, and which 
was opposite the gaol. 

When you sent a convict to the country, you did not require from the officer in charge 
of him any voucher for the charges which he made? — I did not. 

And when you come to settle your accounts. Major Palmer requires none ?— He does not. 

You, when deputy-governor, used to be employed in transmitting convicts?— Sometimes • 
perhaps once a year. ’ 

Upori those occasions, did you not produce to Mr. Dunne vouchers for the expenses 
incurred ? — I used today before him iny account upon a slip of paper. 

Did you ever get a voucher from the coach-office ?— If I ever drew a document from the 
coach-office, it was only to show to the oiber passengers that I had got a seat. 

Your son made up the accounts ?— Yes, or myself. As to charging fur expenses, we 
acted upon principles of honour. 

What were you paid for personal expenses when engaged transmitting convicts? Se- 

ven shillings and sixpence a day ; but in Dr. Trevor’s time I used to have all my expenses 
paid, and get, in addition, perhaps W. or 1 1 . \Os. for my trouble. 

Has there been any rule laid down as to the number of conductors going with convicts? 
— No ; there are a great many things with respect to which no rules are laid down. For- 
merly, wlien there was a commutation of sentence, it might be to only a trifling period of 
confinement, and I know of a respited convict going 10 Omagh on one day and being at 
liberty the next ; but now the commuiaiion is very frequently to two years, or two years 
and a half confinement, and for my part I would rather go to my destination than remain 
in gaol for so long a period, as a prisoner, after such a lapse of time in gaol, seldom re- 
covers his liealib. In consequence of the change in the period of imprisonment, it now 
becomes necessary to send two conductors with a convict. 

Why are the names of the conductors, not mentioned in the accounts? — The omission 
was an oversight, and not done with any intention to commit a fraud. 

What was the mode adopted in transmitting the county prisoners from Kilmainham ? 

The system was this; Mr. Dunne had a contract with the county, by which he horsed a 
tax-cart for 10 s. 6 d, a day ; 5 s. for himself, and 2 s. 6 d. for his driver for each day was 
also paid. 

How many prisoners would the cart contain ? — It was made to contain two ; but it was 
a heavy cart, and Mr. Dunne would not take more than one prisoner, io it. 

Did not that inci-ease the expense of transmission ? — Yes. 

Then if four prisoners had to he sent to Trim, instead of sending them together, he 
would take them separately ? — He would do so, but latterly the grand jury found a clause 
in the Police Act, by means of which the prisoners are transmitted from county to county 
until they reach their destination, and half of the expense is borne by the counties through 
which they, pass, and the other half by Government. Mr. Moffat, the paymaster, allows 
8 cl. a mile going, and 4 d. coming back ; and if there are two the charge is only the same. 
The conductors must go to Trim and come back in one day, and the vouchers for the car, 
expenses, Scc. being got in duplicate, in a few days 1 send in the account and the dupli- 
cates to Mr. Mofi'at, and am paid the amount. 

How long has this system been acted upon ? — About 12 months ago it was adopted. 

A receipt is given by the gaoler to whom the prisoner is delivered up ? — Yes. 

Why has not the system now pursued at the county side been adopted at the convict 
side also? — It ought to have been, I. admit, and a great saving would, no doubt, be 
effected, but there has been no regular system adopted ; and I recollect the time when we 
used 10 travel in a coach and four, and with a party of dragoons. 

A man named Moncks had the contract for supplying coaches ? — ^Yes. 

Did you know of any carriages used, not in conveyii:g prisoners, and yet paid for by 
the public? — No ; I am confident of that. 

Is there any rule laid down as to the payment of fees to coachmen and guards ? — None. 

Has Major Palmer ever raised a question as to the amount of those fees charged for in 
an account? — No, never. 

Used you to pay fees for the prisoner, as well as for yourself? — Yes ; and Major Palmer, 
told me to keep the coachman on my side. 

You remember instances of prisoners who ought to have gone together, not beiucf sent 
together, but separately ? — Yes ; I remember th^at such cases have occurred. 

Did they often occur ? — Yes j if Mr. Dunne had two prisoners to transmit be would make 
two journeys with them. 

Did you know of him to make three or four trips to Trim within a very short period of 
lime ? — 1 dare say that might have happened. 

Who is the governor of Armagh Gaol? — He is dead. 

Do you recollect his coming to town on one occasion? — I heard of the circunisLaiice 
to wliich you allude, but the last time I saw that man was six years since, and in this very 
month, and he did not bring a convict from Kilmainham to his own gaol. 

Did you know of the governor of the Enniskillen Gaol to take a convict? — Yes, I did. 

What was his name? — John Lamb. 

Was he charged for as a conductor?— He was. Mr. Dunne allowed him to take the 
prisoner to his gaol, and allowed him the money aa if he came back again, as well as v/ent 
<lown. He considered he had a right to do so. I was not satisfied with the proceeding, 
and spoke to Mr.Doiine, but he considered he was authorised to make the charge. I made 
the remark the second time Lamb got the money. 

547. 0 Then 
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Then this mode of charging for Lamb took place on two occasions? — It did. 

The principle Mr. Dunne acted upon was, to charge for a conductor as if sent from Dublin, 
and returning again; when, in point of fact, the individual did not return? — Just so. 

You must admit that an account made out on such an occasion was false ? — Why, Mr. 
Dunne considered it to be right. 

i\nd that account having several items inserted for the expenses of men returning, who 
never returned, do you mean to say ilie entries would not be false ? — But Mr. Dunne was 
such a peculiar man. 

We ask you, would not the entries be false ? — ^They would. 

And were not the accounts verified by Mr. Dunne upon his oath? — Yes. 

Was not any person wlio made out such an account highly culpable, and was he not 
aiding in the commission of a fraud ? — You may construe it into what was not proper, but 
there was no contending wiih him upon that point. 

Would it not have been easy to report liim ?~I would not like to do that. 

Then you would sacrifice the county for Dunne? — I certainly should not like to have 
reported him. 

Why not? — I should not like to be implicated in things of that nature. 

Is H public officer, for any private reasons, to be a party to passing a fraudulent account ? 
— Why, the thing was very well known, and Major Palmer uaust have been aware of the 
governor of Enniskillen’s going with a convict. 

Did he perform more than two trips? — Two only; but as to the governor of Armagh 
Gaol, I think, there was a mistake there. 

You say you have no doubt of Major Palmer’s knowing that Lamb brought the prisoner 
to his gaol? — I should say so. 

And that he did not return ? — Just so ; no one thought there was any harm in it at the 
time ; but I did not like the practice, and would not do the thing myself, although I have 
been pressed on the subject since my appointment. 

Hadyoumucli intercourse with Gilhooly when he was in the prison? — Whyhewas a 
singular character, a bitter enemy, and a sincere friend, and he would take offence with- 
out any cause. 

Was he nor considered a wealthy man ? — Yes ; and he could make money where no one 
else could. 

Had he money dealings with any one but Mr. Dunne ?— He had with a great number of 
people, and was a money-lender for many years. 

Did he lend money to Major Woodward ? — He never told me that he did. 

Or to Major Palmer? — I do not know; there was some anonymous letter written, 
stating that Gilhooly had lent a gold watch to Major Palmer, or some .money, but Gilhooly 
denied the thing to me. 

Did you ever hear he lent money to Major Woodward ? — I heard at the time he was 
going down to Castlebar that he had, but as the situation of deputy-governor was trivial, 

1 do not think he would have lent money on that account. 

How much did you hear he lent? — I never heard any specific sum; it was something 
between 200 1. and 300 1. 

Was there any similar report as to Major Palmer?— -No; and Gilhooly seemed angry 
with him. 

Was that before he got his present appointment ? — It was. 

Had Gilhooly any notion of looking for your situation ? — I believe so. 

Do you think he had any thing to say to the writing of the anonymous letters in 1842 ? 
— I do not think he had, but I know he said be was inveigled by Sheal and O’Connor to 
join in a conspiracy against me ; and the reason he acted wiih them was, because he was 
toniiemed with anonymous letters, and he considered if he was friends with Siieal, that he 
would not get any more of them; he therefore joined with Sheal, and no more letters came 
to Castlebar. 

Who was it told you he had conspired with Sheal and O’Connor? — I cannot recollect; 

I remember he was dining one night at Mr. Lacy’s, (who has got Mr. Dunne’s farm,) where 
he was talking of what he would do for Mr. Dunne’s widow ; and as he passed the gaol in 
a covered car, he sent in for Mr. O’Connor, and to him railed against every one in the 
gaol. O’Connor told me the next day wliai he had said, and observed that Gilhooly was 
no friend of mine. 

Did not O’Connor’s coming and promptly informing you that Gilhooly was no friend of 
yours show the reverse of any bad feeling on his part towards you? — I think that did. 

Would not O’Comior have subjected himself to great responsibility if he suppressed an 
important communication made to him by a third party ? — Mr. O’Connor did not tell me 
what the charges were, as I think he ouo'bt. 

Was there any rule as to ilie conductors taking inside or outside seats on coaches ? — No. 
Was it a matter of choice? — Yes. 

Did Major Palmer ever raise any question on the subject ? — He did not. 

Has Major Palmer raised any question as to the delay in tninsmilting convicts after the 
order had been received for that purpose ?— He did make the remark, that on one occasion 
there had been a delay in the transmission, which he expected would not again take place. 

We see that the car account is always very heavy ; let us lake the last quarter, w'htch is 
for 33 Z. 8s. 3tf., aud see how the account is made out? — The way the car account is kept is 
this : the cars engaged by me, or those sent from the gaol, are entered on a slip of paper, 
and Lamb keeps an account of the different times he comes with messages from Major 

Palmers 
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hito^propefform.'''^' quarter they are all pot 



Who makes out the car account?— I do, Generally. 
Wllnt k-tyrsa *1.. .1 ’ V- , ^ 



What check have you upon the charges which are made by Major Palmer’s 
-I keep an account of the occasions on which lie has come on convict business, and when 



i messenaer \ 



I see an item for s 



r not exactly employed for that service, I strike it out. 
head? ' “‘•'L it in my 



Suppose he comes in July to charge for a car had in April, could you check that item 
Charge i? rigS”o?'„° , P*‘’ ‘‘ if 

rhd Pfy 't ■ntn at all ?-I found the pmctice was to do so, and 



more °bcv 7 k.'° ““f n'io'™d before'iny time, 'and lh^ugbl“M 



Can you give aiiy other explanation ? — No. 

Wliat is the fate from Kilmainham to Major Palmer’s office and hack again ?-One 
snuling and threepence. ® 

We find 2s. 6d. the charge in all these accounts ?— Because we are generally delayed in 
buIhiLr' ^ trnnsact some^of my own private 

^the 2 s. 6d. always paid to the car-man ?-To the best of my knowledge, it always is. 

Who amhonsed the payment originally ?— Major Palmer and Mr. Dunne. 

Has Major Palmer ever raised any question as to the amount of the car account ?— Not 

tome; and I never heard that he did. 

Wliat is the course you adopt when about to embark convicts ?— My son Edward ^oes 
round the different stands and selects the number of cars required, and the next day they 
come up to the gaol ; and when the car-man arrives at Kingstown, a docket is made out 
with the gaol stamp, and handed to him ; he then calls in a few days, delivers in his 
ticket, and is paid. 

Why is more than the legal fare charged from Kilmainham to Kingstown? — The car-men 
have to wait a good while at the gaol before the convicts are secured, and they have 
a delay at Kingstown also. I think 5s. is not too much to be paid them. 

Are any vouchers attached to your car account when it is sent in to Major Palmer ?— 



Let us e.s^me some items in the car account of May 1842, as a specimen of what the 
whole IS. On the 3d of May there is is. 3d. charged for a car to go to the steam-packet 
office to engage berths, am! on the same day, for a car to the Convict Office, 2 a 6d - 
could not a person have made both trips with the one car ?— I cannot account for that 
W e find similar cases occurring on the gth, the 2lst, and the 261I1 of May ?— I can give 
o explanation on the matter, bin I am sure all is rio-ht. 

1 support of the contingent account? 



Why are not vouchers laid before Major Palmer 1 ' 
-I do not know the reason. 



T Major Palmer always go to see the convicts embarking He does generally ; but 

I h_ave called on my return iroiii Kingstown to let him know all was right. 



By whom were the salaries of the convict officers fi.xed ii 
Drummond. 



1837 ? — I think by Mr. 



W'e asked you if you recollected when Mr. and Mrs. Dunne and Beatty went to Cork 
wjih convicts? — You did. 



Your attention was called to that circumstance in 1840 ? — It was. 

Did you make any inquiry on the subject?— I did not; I might have spoken to Mr. 
Dunne about it, but be treated the thing with contempt. 

What did he say ? — I could not recollect what he said, but he was very angry. 

Beany was in the gaol in 1840? — Yes. 

And you never inquired from him whether the charge was true or not? — Mr. Dunne 
went to the Castle to have the matter cleared up, and as they could not get John J. Noble 
the matter dropped. 

It was brought again to your notice on a late occasion, for the Cork journey formed 
one of the charges in the papers handed to you by Deery. Did you make any inquiry 
then?—! did not. 

You know that die patiy went by steam? — I do. 

"Was it possible that the party who made out that account within five weeks of the 
transaction could have been ignorant that it was a false account ? — I think it was a 
mistake upon all sides; for I do not think that Mr. Dunne, unless labouring under some 
delusion, would have ordered such an account to be made out. 

Is not the natural conclusion to be formed this, that Mr. Dunne wished to bring his 
wife on an excursion at the public expense, and to have it paid for by means of a grossly 
fabricated account ? — It appears like that, but I cannot believe so. 

There were other r.irciunstances to make this a singular transaction. It was the only 
transmission during the quarter; the account was made up in about five weeks alter the 
alleged transaciion, and there was an error by 25. lOfl. being put down instead of 
2?. 10s., which was corrected in the next quarter. 

The diejpry book was here produced by Mr. Robert Allison, and, although it ditl 
not in the maigin contain observations as to the hour when tlie convicts arrived or 
departed, the columns for bread and milk showed whether they had got whole or half 
rations, by liie figures 1 or 2 appearing. 
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Mi. R. Allison. Mr. Robert Allison, Re-examined. 



30 Sept. 1842. Does Major Palmer get a return every day oF the number of convicts in the gaol? — He 
does not every day. 

How then can he say if the bread and milk account sent in to him is right? — He cannot, 
unless he has the registry or dieiary book. 

Do you always enter the exact amount of loaves you receive? — Yea. 

Supposing an officer received money instead of bread, would you allow chat practice to 
take place? — It has been done in the case of Mr. Hash, and 90 loaves are added every 
quarter to the baker’s account. 

When a turnkey is absent on convict business in the country, do you send to the 
contractor for the same quantity of bread? — Yes; and when the man comes back he 
draws an extra loaf, or quart of milk, until all is paid off; he gets double rations then. 

Then he is supported in the gaol when he is getting 7s. a day for his personal 
expenses? — That is the custom. 

[Witnesses withdraw. 

[Adjourned. 



Saturday, 1 October 1842. 



Richard Donoghue, Examined. 



Richard Donoghue, 



1 October 1842. 



Have you ever supplied cars for the conveyance of convicts ? — I have not. 

If you were sending cars from Kilmainham to Kingstown with four persons in each, 
what would you say was the regular fare? — I think 4s., but I am not sure. 

Did you know a man named Magiath ? — I did. 

What situation does he hold now? — I am told he is in Kilmainham Gaol. 

You were intimate with him when he got that situation ? — I was always so. 

Did he apply to you for assistance, as a friend, when he was about to be appointed ? — 
He told me be was getting a situation in the gaol, and that he could not get it at a better 
lime, as he had been so long idle. He said be was a good deal in debt, but would leave 
the place clear, as he had procured the lend of some money, 4Z. or 5 1. from Hines. I 
remarked, that if he applied to me I could have lent him some, and Magrath then asked 
for the loan of ^ 1., as he was going to a stiange neighbourhood, and would not be paid 
any salary until the end of the quarter. I called upon him and brought to him. 

Is that all you lent him ? — That is all. 

Did you get from him any other explanation as to his reason for wanting money? — 
Never, except that he wanted to pay his rent. 

Did Magrath pay you hack the 2/.? — Yes, in about eight or nine months afterwards. 

Could he not nave been able to pay the money before that? — I suppose so, but I told 
him to keep the money aslong as he wished. 

Did you expect to be paid sooner ? — I did not. 

Did he tell you how he got the situation ? — He did not. 

Had you any conversation with Hines lately ? — He told me he was here yesterday. 

Did he tell you what he was asked here? — Yes. 

Had you any conversation with Magrath or bis wife? — I saw her about a week ago 
going into Hines’s bouse, and I spoke to her, and, asked her how she was. 

Did she tell you any inquiry had been made about money lent to her husband ? — Ho ; I 
was driving at the time, and did not stop. 

Did you hear that Magrath gave anything for his situation? — No; I heard he turned 
Protestant. 

When did you hear that ? — About four months ago, from some car-men. 

Had you any conversation with Hines about Magrath’s appointment ? — Nothing more 
than that he told me he lent him money. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Major James Palmer, Examined. 

Blajor J. Calmer. You are Inspector-general of Prisons ? — I am one of them. 

■ You are aware that we have been directed to inquire into circumstances connected witii 

the management of the convict department of Kilmainham Gaol ? — ^Yes ; Mr. Lucas sent 
me a copy of the charges, and of the Treasury letter. 

You are aware that the inquiry, as regards you, divides itself into two branches, one in- 
volving matters which might he designated as ci'iminal, and the other referring to an 
alleged laxity in the discharge of your duties. Now it is inconsistent with the rules by 
whicli judicial or legal inquiries are conducted, to examine a party charged in such a way 
as to elicit answers tending to criminate himself; we do not feel at liberty, therefore, to 
ask you any questions on the first branch of the inquiry, but what we intend to do is, to 
mention to you w’hat those imputations arc, and to hear any explanation you may wish 
to make in reference to them. The charges are, that you received some pecuniary or 
other Consideration lor the appointments of the governor of Castlebar Gaol, and of tlie 
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deputy-governor of Clonmel Gaol, and that turnkeys on the convict side obtained their 
appointments by means of a similar consideration? — Do you decline to take a solemn asser- 
tion from me ? 

Anything yon choose to say we are quite prepared to hear from you?— I do most 
solemnly declare, in the presence of God, that I never had anything to say to the making 
of any appointments through corrupt motives, and the charges are an utter fiction, utterly 
unfounded, and invented by some persons known or unknown. I am not aware who are 
my prosecutors, but I assert as a soldier, as a man, and as a Christian, — as a soldier who 
has served Her Majesty for 40 years, -^that I never had anything to say, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the base transactions which are imputed to me ; and I have no more to say 
upon that subject, unless you do me the favour of telling me what has been proved, or 
sworn, or said against me. The assertion in the papers sent to me is one founded on 
suspicion only, and I know of no evidence which any one has ventured to give in support 
of the accusation. 

There is an allegation that you either got money, or were accommodated with a loan, as 
an inducement to confer appointments? — ^With the same solemnity as before, I utterly 
deuy one and all of the charges. 

Does that denial apply to every one connected with the prisons under your manage- 
ment ? — Yes ; and from the beginning to the end of my 24 years’ service I never dreamt of 
improperly disposing of any situation; I would not only be a base but a foolish person to 
accept of a pecuniary reward for an illegal act. 

What were your reasons for appointing James Magratb? — The man brought me some 
characters when he came to me applying for the situation which was then vacant, and I 
sent him up to Mr. Dunne on trial. Colonel M'Giegor, Colonel Brown, and others, might 
send men to me to see if they would answer when a situation became vacant; and it was 
in a similar way Magratb came to me, and I sent him up to Mr. Dunne. I would not 
know Magratb if I saw him this moment ; and, for my part, I considered him as a poor 
man who wanted assistance, instead of being able to give money to any one, I nave 
heard it said he had a horse and car, and I made inquiries, and found out that such was 
not the fact, but only the fiction of some individual’s brain; and my belief is, that some 
persons must have concocted this charge themselves, and then got people to swear they 
heard of it. 

The Witness here handed in the characters he got when Magrath applied for the 
situation. 



Major J. Palmer. 



1 October 1842. 



You knew the late Major Woodward?— Intimately, for 20 years. 

You know Gilhooly? — Perfectly well, and a very intelligent officer he is. 

Were you aware of any pecuniary transactions between him and Major Woodward ? — 
No: lean imagine there was, but not of the nature you allude to. Major Woodward, 
when he inspected a gaol, had a demand of 20 Z. on the collector of excise ; and he has 
told me, he gave a receipt to the local inspector for that amount, and obtained an advance 
of the money from him. I suppose he might have done the same thing with Gilhooly. 

That is, the governor of the gaol would cash his draft upon the Excise ? — Just so, or the 
local inspector would do so. 

Are you aware of any instance in which a money transaction took place between Major 
Woodward and Gilhooly of the kind you mention? — Certainly not, but one did happen 
with the governor of another county. 

Do you know of Major Woodward’s having been indebted to Gilhooly in any sum at 
the period of his death? — I know nothing of it, nor do I believe it; Major Woodward 
might have been in distress, but he was too high-minded to have any dealing with Gilhooly 
in money matters. 

Did the other say he had an unsatisfied claim against the Major ? — Never. 

Did you never make application upon behalf of Gilhooly to Mrs. Woodward, or any one 
acting for her?— I think not; as to Gilhooly, I heard some talk about his owing some 
money, and I declined acting as his.executor principally on that account. Indeed he 
owed something to myself. _ 1 o •, r • 

Are you sure you did not make application to any one acting for the family ot Major 
Woodward, for a debt claimed by Gilhooly? — I have no recollection of having ever 
done so. 

How long is Major Woodward dead ? — About a year and four mouths. 

Will you have the goodness to recollect whether you had any document placed m your 
hands by Gilhooly, or by some one acting on bis behalf, as proof of a claim still subsisting 
against ihe asseU of Major Palmer!— Cerlainl, not. There might have been some claim 
upon an order of the collectors of Excise, but not made by Gilliooly. 

Have you settled claims upon Major Woodward at the request of his widow ?— I was in 
-communication with a friend of the family, looking over the accounts, and trying to settle 
them, but I am sure Gilhooly’s name was not among them. 

Were you instrumental in settling the claims which were made?— I was, certainly, m 
confidential communication with Mr. Scott, the Queen's counsel, and we had a settlement 



as far as was practicable. _ 

Did it embrace any demand of Gilhooly’s ? — I think not. 

Was any money olacerl at your disposal by Mr. Scott !— es, he gave me money to 
settle a ijart of the demands, but my recollection is, that Gilhooly had nothing to do with 
the transaction. I shall, however, try by to-morrow, and see if I can find any document 
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Major J. Palmer. 
1 October x8+2. 



■which win refresh my memory. There was a case, I know, in which the gOTernor of the 
Sligo Gaol was concerned, and he claimed about 40/. I think, as due to him. 

What sum was placed in your hands by Mr. Scolt? — I think it was 100 Z. 

Do you recollect having seen a letter written by Major Woodward, as if in reply to a 
communication of Gilhooly’s, alluding to a sum then due by him, and asking that the 
debt might be made an equal sura by a further advance, which he woiiid take steps to 
liquidate 1 — My impression is, that this applies to the Sligo governor. 

What was that man’s name? — Beatty. 

Mr. Scott staled, that the transaction you speak of was with the governor of the 
Castlebar Gaol? — I am sure Mr. Scott’s recollection must be the more correct. It is with 
great reluctance I speak of the private affairs of Major Woodward. 

Nov do we mean to inquire into them, further than to ascertain what were the dealings 
between him and Gilhooly. 

Were you aware that Gilhooly had made money advances to the late governor of Kil- 
mainham Gaol ? — I heard so ; and that M r. Dunne having been pressed, paid them ; but I 
never saw any document connected with the matter. 

Did you hear the amount lent? — I think it was 300 1 . or 400Z., but I had it only from, 
hearsay. There was a great jealousy betsveen Gilhooly and the whole set of them in the 
gaol, grounded upon his claim on Mr. Dunne. 

Do you know if that bad feeling continued ? — I think not ; after the money had been 
paid. 

Was the feeling cordially relinquished ? — I cannot say that Gilhooly and Dunne were 
great friends. 

Tile former was an intelligent officer? — Hewas; but I have found fault with bis being 
absent from the gaol. 

Did he make any application to you for the governorship of Castlebar Gaol ? — Never. 
In that case the high sheriff applied to Government to recommend a proper and efficient 
person, and when the choice wasleft to us, as inspectors-general. Major Woodward pressed 
very hard for Gilhooly to be nominated. I had two or three persons to name, more eligible 
in my opinion, but as we were in the habit of yielding to each other, I allowed Major 
Woodward to nominate Gilhooly on that occasion. 

Is your name attached to that recommendation? — Very probably it is. 

_Do you know if the Allison family participated in Mr, Dunne’s feeling against 
Gilhooly? — I think they did, but nothing upon the subject came before me officially. 

Does that disposition continue? — I think not. 

Is the situation of go'veruor to Kiltnainham Gaol more profitable than that of governor to 
the Ciisilebar Gaol ? — I should say the salaries were just the same, with the exception of 
the convict service. 

Are there not profits from lodging debtors ? — Such fees are not now allowed. I believe^ 
however, that Gilhooly would te very glad to get Kilmainham Gaol, and I heard him 
say 80. 

When -was it that the change took place as to the removal of the convicts to Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, and tis to your appointment to tliat peculiar department ? — There were always 
convicts in Kilmainham Gaol. The women were there under Doctor Trevor’s care, and 
about four years ago they -were removed to Grange Gorman. 

Wheu did you receive your appointment as Inspector-general of Prisons ? — In 1820. 

How was the convict department then managed ? — The female convicts used to be 
assembled in Kilmainham, and would be sent round to Cork in a vessel, and kept in a 
depot at Cork until tlie time of embarkation arrived. 

V\ ere there any male convicts in Kilmainham ? — I should say not, unless some happened 
to stop for a night going down to the bulk. 

Had you anything to say to the hulk ? — I examined it. as inspector-general. 

When was the hulk at Kingstown broken up? — In 1837. 

What accession did the change give to your duties? — None at all at first, for Doctor 
Trevor was alive at the time, and had 1,000 1 . a year for managing the convict department. 
He died, however, in a few months after the change, and Mr. Drummond then sent for me, 
and asked me would I undertake the duty of the convict department for Government ; I 
said, certainly, that I would do what they pleased. Mr. Drummond added, that he 
would promise no salary for the increased duty, which would only be temporary in its 
nature, but some timd^ afterwards he said he would allow me so much per ship while the 
duty lasted, and that arrangement was in order to preclude any future claim for compen- 
sation. I stated I was quite ready to adopt any arrangement which would be of service 
to the Government, and tiiat I would do the duty for them. 

Is that the footing on whicli the convict department stands ? — It is. 

Did you receive any written instructions from Mr. Drummond ? — No; but Mr. Drum- 
mond said he would send for Captain Branclretir, of the engineers, who was acquainted 
with the duly of fitting out siiips, and under whose directions I would be instructed in 
what was necessary to be done. In about a month or two after this I got 20Z. allowed 
roe tor each ship sent out. 

^ Did you get any written instructions, such as were formerly given to Dr. Trevor? — 

Have you since your appointment? — No; the department has been conducied without 
an Act of Parliament, and without any regulations, exceut such as I received when a 
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difEculty occurred, when I applied to the Government. In fact the business was left to 
the management of one individual. 

Was eveiything superintended by you in the same way as it had been by Dr. Trevor'l— 
Yes, except in a few cases, I acted on his principle. I have in some instances effected 
reductions, while on the other bund I may have increased other expenses, and at one time 
I increased the number of ofBcers. If I thought it necessary, I would feel myself autho- 
rised to appoint lo more turnkeys. 

How many ships leave this port in the year?— The average number of convict ships is 
between five and six. 

What are the duties you discharge with respect to the' convicts in the prison ?— I am to 
take care that they are properly fed ; and as an implied duty, that there is no fraud com- 
mitted by any parties on the Government. I see that the men have a good diet, and I 
liear any comphiinis which they have to bring forward. 

Your situation is analogous to that of local inspector ?-- -Dr. Trevor was entitled in the 
Treasury warrant, “ Inspector of Convicts,” and as to the appointment, I must say that I 
never asked for it, it was forced on me, and I accepted it to oblige Mr. Drummond. 

The Board of Superintendence in Kilmainham had nothing to do with the convict 
department? — Certainly not, bat if they wished to interfere, I would have permitted it. 

Did you not understand, when you were appointed, that it was a part of your duty to 
examine the accounts quarterly ? — I did not know at first that it was ; but I found that 
Dr. Trevor did so, and then I did the same duty. I would have felt it to be my duty, 
however, to detect any frauds if they existed, and that responsibility I fully admit. 

Were the salaries of the several officers of the gaol fixed, before you took the superin- 
tendence? — ^They were. 

Fi.xfid by Dr. Trevor, or by the Government? — I am sure Dr. Trevor did what he 
thought fit, but I think the Audit-office requires an authority for the payment of salaries 
of apermanent nature. 

Wlien the convict department was handed over to you, were the supplies for it under 
contract? — I do not think they were. 

Did not Dr. Trevor require them to be sent in and supplied by written lender ? — I think 
he often did, but not always. 

Did you leave the employment of the persons who were to furnish food and other mat- 
ters, to Mr. Dunne ? — I never allowed the management to be in Mr. Dunne’s band, but 
the system I adopted was, to give the supplying of the convict department to those who 
were already supplying the county side of the gaol. 

If a system of contracts was adopted on one side of the gaol, why should it not also 
have been pursued on the other side? — My opinion was, when I got possession of the 
department, that there was a certain number of persons employed, and I did not know if 
they were contractors or not. 

At some time since 1837, did you not make an alteration in the system, and advertise 
for tenders ? — Yes. 

Why did you do so ? — ^The recommendation came from the other side. There was some 
objection made to the price paid for the clothing, which was charged for 1 s. or 2 s. higher 
than it was considered ought to have been paid for it. 

"Was there a general direction then given, that all the supplies should be thenceforth 
provided by contract? — Noj but in 1840, when I contracted" for one thing, I thought I 
might as well coniract for all. 

Since then do you receive the tenders? — I advertise for and receive them, aud I get 
some public officer. Colonel M'Gregor or Major Warburton for instance, lobe present 
when the tenders are opened ; they put their initials to the papers, and the lowest pro- 
posal is at once accepted. 

Would any legal instrument be executed by the person whose proposal was accepted, 
for the due performance of his contract? — I think not. The contractor tendered to get 
'his contract executed at any lime it should be required. 

What remedy theu could you have for a breach of contract ? — I do not know if the law 
would have provided any remedy ; but except the bread and milk, the contracts were for 
small supplies. 

You know of no penalty for the breacli of any contract? — None at all. 

Do you not think there\vas danger in permitting the governor of a gaol to employ per- 
sons to supply articles over whom he had an undue control, as he could change them 
when he pleased, they not having any contract? — I never thought that, and I did not 
imagine the ollicers connected with the gaol would have deceived me. 

Would not the tradesmen be more likely to afford pecuniary assistance to an officer, 
when they bad no coniract, than when they had ?— It might be so, but in either case they 
might be disposed to give assistance at a fair interest. 

. Did you hear that Mr. Dunne had money dealings with some of those who supplied the 
gfioi ?— Never, nor would I believe it, except it were proved. 

If Mr- Dunne said to a person supplying the gaol, ” Instead of paying yon 15^. due on 
your account, give me the difference betv/eeu it, and 30/., and I will pass my note for the 
full sum’” would not the person who had no coniract be disposed to grant what was askech 
sooner than a contractor?— If Mr. Duime did ask for accommodation, either party would 
have given it to him. 

But a contractor for the countv side of the gaol, if unfairly dealt with, could appeal to the 
Board of Supevinteiidcnce, while it would be a dift'erent thing with a man not under any 
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contract, and depending -upon the goodwill of the governor? — That I deny, because the 
tradesman could not be changed, unless I was applied to. 

How are the quantities of coal regulated ? — I took them under Dr, Trevor’s ar-rangements 
and at one time I reduced the quantity. 

What is the quantity allowed for the convicts ? — I know I got a return at the time, and 
it did not appear unreasonable. 

Is there any limit to the extent of the coals to be issued for the use of the convicts?— 
There could not be, as at one lime there might be 300 of them in the gaol, and at another 
time perhaps not 30. 

Who was to judge what quantity of coal should be sent in? — ^T'he governor would order 
them upon bis judgment, and ihe accoiinls passed under my examination. 

Bid you ever object to the consumption of the coals? — Never. 

When the quantity varied very much, what means did you take to ascertain the reason 
of the variance? — I calculated the number of prisoners in the gaol, and then judged if the 
increase or decrease seemed reasonable. I never thought I was to go into the actual detail' 
of every trifle in order to discover if there was some little excess beyond what ought to be. 

The whole of the quarterly accounts are marked by you, “ Examined ; James Palmer?” 
—They are. 

Did yon try the coal account every time, by the return of the number of prisoners ? — 
In a rough way, I would, perhaps. 

Suppose in the convict coal account there was an excess over a previous year of two or 
three tons, would you require that to be accounted for ? — No. 

If there was a variance of 10 tons, would you ? — I think I would, bat 1 d epended on 
this, that the accounts came generally to me, sworn to. 

How can this be, when we find in the accounts which came from the Aud it-office, that 
the quarterly accounts for March, June, and September 1840, were not sworn until 1841, 
the 13th of May ? — My impression is, that my examination did not take place until the 
accounts had been sworn to. 

When was the money procured? — After my examination ; but I had nothing to say to 
the actual disbiirsemein of the ntoney. 

It subsequently appeared, that a copy of the quaterly accounts were sworn to, before 
they had been examined by the Witness, and a copy for the Audii-ofiice was also 
sworn to, but at a subsequent period. The Commissioners had before them in the first 
instance only the accounts from the Audil-oiRce; but Major Palmer produced the 
duplicates, wliich had been sworn to before being examined. 

We find here, that in the account for the quarter ending the 31st of Murcli 1841, the 
coal for the convicts was 21/. 18s., and for the quarter' ending the 30th of September 
in the same year, 20^. odd. Now why should the quantity in the summer quarter be as 
great as in the winter quarter? — ^Thatmay arise from the number of prisoners in the gaol 
at one time, and the coals would be required to dress ilieir food. 

But the food the convicts get does not require any cooking ; and if there was a governor 
disposed to commit frauds, liad you any means by which to check or detect them? — 
I admit that so far the governor would have the power to commit a fraud. Unless I saw 
something veiy monstrous, I would not consider it my duty to look very minutely into 
the accounts. 

Let us take the issue of bread and milk for the quarter ending the 30tb of September 
1840, and wliich account you certified as having examined. Had you before you at the 
time of your examination, the books from which the account purports to have been made- 
out? — No; but when I went to Kilmainham, I could see any documents I required, and 
I had the means in my own office of checking the account, as I had a return furnished to 
me of the number of convicts in the gaol. 

By what record did you try the correctness of the charges for bread and milk ? — My 
clerk would compare the account with the number of convicts who must have been in the 
gaol. 

Why have you a daily return of the number of convicts ? —I know the number remaicir 
ing after each embarkation, and can thus make a calculation; but I certainly have no 
registry in my possession. 

You could not try the correctness of the return unless you had a daily state ? — Why, 
I know the numbers left after each embarkation ; but I will admit, if it came to farthings, 
I might possibly not detect any errors. 

If a convict came into the gaol at four o’clock in the day, a'nd that his rations for the 
morning were charged, had you any means of detecting the overcharse ? — I admit I could 
not to ihitt extent, having no reason- to suspect a fraud. 

Was not your examination one more of form than of substance, trusting as you did to 
the character of the parlies with whom you had to deal ? — I admit, most fully; 'that I did 
depend greatly on the truth of what was laid before me; but [ wish to add, in referring to 
the characters of the officers under me, that they were not of my appointment. Mr. Dunne 
was a man in the complete confidence of the Government, anti he had a pension of lOoL 
for refusing a bribe of 3,000 1. to let Emmett escape. He went to the Chief Secretary’s 
with part of the money in his hand. 

We caunot see any such great merit in a man’s refusing to do an act by which he might 
Jiave forfeited his life? — I only referred to the circumstance, to showhow much Mr. Dunne 
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Iiad the confidence of Government. Had I known that I was to hare been responsible for 
those things to which you are examining me, I would have refused the situation. 

But having accepted it, you should have performed the duties. We find that from the 
1st of January 183710 the 30th of June last, the expenses of the convict department in 
Kiicnaiiiham amount to nearly 12,000/. ; and two items are particularly heavy, that for the 
transmission of prisoners, «ind the other the car account. The transmission of prisoners 
cost 580/. 19s. 7 i., and the car account is 470Z. 10s. 8tf. Now, we want to know by 
what means you tested the accuracy of the charges, there being no voucher to a single 
account ? — I think there must be vouchers in the Audit-office. 

No. The documents you marked “ Examined,” were prepared without being substan- 
tiated by any vouchers ; and how could you test the accuracy of the two sets of accounts ? 
—I looked to see if the items were such as might be considered reasonable under the 
circumstances. 

When you signed the quarterly accounts as having been “Examined,” what did your 
examination consist of ? — 1 do not see how I could have examined them. All I would look 
to, except in the bread and milk account, was to see that the charges were reasonable, con- 
sidering the duty stated to have been performed. 

Do you consider that your signature to the accounts was a mere matter of form, or wa* 
to operate as a check upon fraudulent charges ? — 1 considered it to be a general check 
upon fraudulent charges, but not as to minute details. 

Do you conceive it was a part of your duty to endeavour to keep down the charges for 
the transmission of convicts'? — Yes. 

And yet you did not call for vouchers; and on the faith of your signature the Govern- 
ment advanced the money to the parties 1 — I merely gave a rough examination, leaving the 
final audit to the Audit-office. 

How could they inquire into the correctness of the charges, being at a distance. Now, if 
in a quarterly account ending on the 30th of June 1839, false charges were made, repre- 
senting that two convicts had been transmitted by coach to Tralee on the previous 22d of 
May, and one to Cork by the steamer, when in point of fact the three had been sent by sea 
to Cork ; if the account had been accompanied by the voucher from the steam-packet 
office, the irregularity in the account could have been easily detected It would have 
enabled me 10 discover the irregularity no doubt; but when I examined an account 
I merely saw that the distances charged for were reasonable, taking for granted that the 
journey had been performed. 

The conductors are not named in the accounts ? — I never asked for their names. 

Was it not an indulgence for turnkeys to be sent to convey convicts ? — 1 should say 
not, and I do not think the duty was made a source of general profit. 

Was not the governor bound to transmit the convicts at the lowest rate, consistent with 
security ? — No doubt ; but I do not see why Mr. Dunne should have travelled outside the 
coach. 

But as to the selection of the most economical route? — Yes ; but the duty put on the 
governor is a very responsible one. 

You have said it was right Mr. Dunne should travel inside ; but suppose he or any one 
else charged inside fare, and went outside, what means had you, in the absence of vouchers, 
to detect the overcharge? — None whatsoever. 

Would not a voucher have proved a guard against such a practice? — It is very easy to- 
discover a remedy when the evil presents itself. 

Are the accounts of the female .convict department accompanied by vouchers? — No. 

Have you ever asked for them ? — Never. 

Do you know if they are in existence ?■: — I do not. 

Then they are forthcoming if you had thought fit to ask for them ; let us ask you 
when the Cork and Kerry transaction came to your knowledge ? — Mr. Allison told me of 
it two or three, days ago. 

Were you not aware of it before ? — No. 

Was there not a’ letter, signed John James Noble, sent to you in 1840? — Yes. 

Was not the circumstance alluded to in that letter ? — It is so long ago I cannot say. 

Did you make any inquiries on the subject? — I do not ihiink I did. 

How was the scale for the payment of the conductors regulated ? — I consulted either 
Colonel M‘Gregor or Major Warburton, and 7 s. 6<f. was laid down as a fair sum for the 
personal expenses of a man for every day he was out on duty. 

Do you know what they are paid on the county side for transmitting prisoners? — I am 
aware that the convict officers are paid more, as they go farther from home. 

The county would only pay 4s. a day to a turnkey escorting a prisoner to Cork, and a 
Government conductor would get 7s. 6d. a day for bringing a convict to Trim? — I admit 
that ; but a fixed principle was laid down, and my opinion is that not one of the officers is 
paid sufficient. 

It appears, in a groat many instances, that the convicts were not transmitted until long 
after the order for their transmission had arrived ; have you ever raised a question with 
the governor as to the cause of this delay ?— — I could not tell wlien be woulcl receive the 
order for the transmission, but I frequently sjioke to Dunne upon my inspection, when I 
found a few convicts were detained longer than I thought they ought to have been, and he 
used to give me several excuses, such, Jot instance, as that they were kept back by order 
of the doctor. . , . , 
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You were aware that by the delay in the transmission Govevninent was bearing an ex- 
pense which the convict’s county ought to have borne 1 — No doubt of it. 

You know nothing of the transaction of May 1839 ?— No. I found two journeys set down 
as having been performed, and I took this to be the case in the absence of vouchers. 

By which the expenses were doubled? — I believe so. 

But even supposing the two journeys to have been made, should you not have consi- 
dered what would have been the cheapest mode of conveyance ? — I did not. 

In point of fact, the three convicts were sent to Cork by steam, and two were sent on 
from thence to Tralee, and 19/. 12«. is charged for that. Now here is another account of 
the transmission of six persons from this to Gorkin August 1840, and the expense is only 

1 1 The difference never struck me ; and what I considered was, if the general charges 

for the duty stated to be done were reasonable. 

If the keeper of Armagh Gaol happened to be in town, and that Mr. Dunne was pleased 
to place a convict in his hands who was under orders for his gaol, in order to cake him 
down, would you think it right for Mr. Dunue to include in his account, not merely the 
expenses of taking the convict down, but charges for the supposed conductor’s returu to 
Dublin 1 — I should say it was wrong. 

Would you call it peculation?— No ; as the governor of the county gaol would get the 
whole amount, and not Dunne. 

When Mr. Dunne prepared an account, in which he had an item for^ that man’s return 
to Dublin, who never came back, and when you consider he had to verify that account on 
oath, can you consider the act as capable of being excused? — No. 

Then that has occurred repeatedly, and would have been prevented if the conductors* 
Tut moa were required ; do you think it right to send a turnkey on the county side with a 
convict to Cork, and to charge for his going and coming back, when he did not come 

tack? I should say it was wrong, but I had no suspicion that I had anything to do with 

that, and it would be very unreasonable to put the duty on me. 

Did you go much to Kilmaitiham Prison, before Mr. Dunne’s death?— I should suppose 
once a month. 

Mr. Allison was then depoty-governor? — Yes. 

Was he very active in liis superintendence of the prison?— He was, and I considered 
him to be a most excellent officer. 

And his examination extended to the convict department? — ^To that especially. 

Was it not his duty, as deputy-governor, to inspect the convict department? — I should 
say not, unless he was paid for it. 

Is a man to do nothing except what he is paid for? — I do not think that the deputy- 
governor, or county officer, had anything to say to the convict side of the gaol, unless 
paid for acting there. 

When Mr. Allison became the governor, did you give any instructions to the new 
deputy-governor, to the effect that lie should have nothing to say to the convict depart- 
ment?— I think not ; but before Mr. Dunne’s death I had stated my intention not to allow 
the depuiy-governov who should succeed any salary, as Mr. Allison was able to do the 
duty if appointed governor, and that therefore a reasonable saving might be effected. 

■ Did you instruct Mr. Allison not to permit the deputy-governor to interfere with the 
convict department? — I did not say he was not to be permitted, but merely that he was 
not to be paid for any duty there. 

Who is your messenger? — A man named John Lamb. 

What salary has he f~I think he had 1 a week, and that it is now 70L 

What are his duties as messenger? — The same as the messenger of any other public 
department; he attends from morning until the evening, and goes up often to Kilmain- 
ham on e.vtra duty. 

Was he your messenger before you got the superintendence of the convict department? 
— I think Major Woodward and I used to give him some money out of our own pockets, 
but he was not before that regularly employed. 

Were any instructions given, as to his receiving any other emoluments beside his 
salary? — Not that I know of; he was allowed for car-hire going to Kilmainham 011 con- 
vict business. 

What instructions did you give to Mr. Dunne on that subject? — I am not aware; 
I think Mr. Dunne did ask me if I was to allow him the car-hire, and I said he should ; 
I sanctioned the charge, as it would have been often, impossible for him to go of all the 
messages he bad to deliver in sufficient time. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 
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Major James Palmer’s Examination Resumed. 

Majou Palmek explained to the Commissioners that the quarterly abstract of the 
accounts were sworn to before they were examined by him, and he produced severa* 
so sworn. The money obtained on the faith of his signature to the accounts markeu 

Examined, 
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« Examined, '’ he considered to he merely an advance on accounts, to he accounted 
for subsequently, and this led to his not being so strict in his examination. 

Our impression is, that the Government relies on your examination, and the Audit-office 
has no means of testing the truth of the charges. It appears to us, that considerins the 
position you hold, your subjoining your signature to the word « Examined,” implied an in- 
vestigation, not a mere adoption of the accounts i— I admit that. 

mat is your clerk’s name ?— He is a young man named Kennedy. 

What IS his salary? £.80 a year, and Mr, Drummond sanctioned his appointment. 

Is he a competent clerk ?— Perfectly so ; I wish to mention that since Saturday I 
have found a memorandum of the monies which I paid away to creditors of Major Wood- 
ward, and I find I was m error as to Gilhooly. I might be unwilling to speak of Major 
Woodward s affairs ; but I am ready to give you every information, and Mr. Fitzaibbon, 
under whose advice I have been acting, recommended that I should communicate frankly 
all 1 know, m answer to any questions you choose to put tome. I find by my memoran- 
dum, that there were money transactions between Gilhooly aud Major Woodward. ( The 
vVitiiess Aere handed in a list of payments, including me to Gilhooly.) 

Did you make the payments mentioned here?— Certainly, to Major Woodward’s 
creditors. ■' 



Did Gilhooly receive too Z?— My impression is, he received 70 Z., and that 30 Z. was a 
doubtful part of the debt, for which he had no document. I sent 70 1 . to him, and got 
his receipt, but my only doubt is, whether it was for 100 Z., in order to guard against any 
future claim, or for 70 Z. o o j 

Did you see a letter of his demanding the money ?— I think Mr. Scott showed me one, 
Md some ofihe creditors threatened to complain to Government. My impression is, that 
the money advanced by Gilhooly was to anticipate the claims which Major Woodward 
had on the collector of excise for his inspection of three or four county gaols, and that he 
Jet the thing run on. 

That could scarcely he the case, because if the orders had been given to Gilhooly, the 
debt would have been discharged by that arrangement. — 

With respect to your reliance on the correctness of the abstracts of the quarterly ac- 
counts, because they were sworn to before being examined by you, we are of opinion that 
no account ought to be sworn to before it has been checked? — It gave me a conviction 
that it was intended to be a fair and conscientious account. 



Beside the salary paid to Lamb, your messenger, has he any other allowances? I 

should say not. 

We find in your accounts, 5?. for an assistant for the ship?— That was another man who 
had been my clerk, and who is now governor of Enniskillen Gaol. The allowance to which 
you allude was sanctioned by Mr. Drummond. 

Are you aware of the way in which Lamb’s car-hire was brought to account i — I think 
M r. Dunne charged for it in his accounts. 

But is there any book in your office showing when he is authorised to take a car ? — No ; 
there is only the governor’s check. 

At what time was the permission given to charge for a car? — ^Two or three years ago. 

Do you think a messenger with 65 Z. or 70 1 . a year, is entitled to charge car-hire ? — I 
think be is, if he goes on the public service. 

Where has he to go beside KiJinainham, on the conviet service? — To Grange Gorman 
Prison. 



Does Lamb ever receive any presents from tradesmen? — Not to my knowledge, and I 
havea veryhigh opinion ofhim. 

Did he receive 5 s. worth of molasses ? — I think there was something about that before 
Mr. Blake’s inquiry. 

Do you know of tradesmen to the convict department, having paid discount on the set- 
tlement of their accoums? — Never; and I believe ihe reverse to be the case. Indeed, 
extraordinary pains were taken by some informers to ascertain it under different garbs, 
and no such thing could be proved. 

With regard to Mr. Nash, when was he appointed an officer to the Kilmainham esta- 
blishment ; — I should say about two years and half ago. 

Is his appointment similar to that which his immediate predecessor had?— The appoint- 
ment is nominally the same, but it was never intended to be so in reality. 

In what respect are the duties required of Mr. Nash different from those performed by 
William Allison ? — My direction to him was to do the same duties, so far as he was capable, 
or as be was required to perform them; but, as some anonymous letters had been sent to 
the Government, complaining of frauds in the gaol, I felt very awkward without having 
some one in whom to confide, and who could'watch what was going on, and communicate 
with me. The result was, that I asked Mr. Nash, as a favour, to accept an office in the 
gaol for a time, and to let me know every day what was going on. 

By whose authority was the appointment made?— I appointed him as a matter of right. 

Is his salary the same as that of the man he succeeded ? — No ; because his predecessor 
had another situation on the county side of the gaol. 

Then you tiiought you were authorised to appoint Mr. Nash, and to give him an 
increased salary? — I felt 1 was empowered to appoint any person who was wanting. 

What salary has Mr. Nash ? — My impression is, a turnkey’s salary. 

Had you any authority from the Govermnenl for this increase of salary ? — I should think 
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not ; but if I thought it necessary to appoint three or four turnlceys, I would not dream of 
asking the Government. I might have nominated ten more turnkeys if I saw a necessity 
for them. 

What portion of time does Mr. Nash give to this supermiendence : — 1 do not know, 
except that he is there every day. 

Are you sure of that? — He is not there on a Sunday. 

Is he at the gaol on every week-day ? — I should say so, unless ill, or that some particular 
thing occurred. 

What instructions did you give him for the object which you had m view ?~My instruc- 
tions to him were, although not in writing, to attend to the convicts’ diet, to hear any 
complaints which they had to make, to look over the registry, and to furnish me with a 
return of the number of men in gaol. In fact, in every way his intelli gencecould suggest, 
to watch for and detect abuses, if they existed. 

Did you learn from him that he had made himself acquainted with the particular situation 
of the coals provided for the prison? — I think I did in my continual communications with 
him. 

Could he know if the coals were diverted from their legitimate purpose, without knowing 
where ihe coals allocated to the different departments were placed? — No. 

Then in such case he could not detect any misapplication of coals within the gaol ? — 

I should say not, unless be heard of it from one about the place. 

If he was only there for a couple of hours in the day, could he detect any fraud? — He 
might hear something which would give him a clue. 

Could he be sure the milk and bread were good, and he not in the gaol in the morning? 
— Yes; for the dinner diet was the same as that given at breakfast. 

How could he know if there were improper charges with respect to the numbers getting 
food, if he never looked inio the books? — He could see books in my office. 

Would they prove a sufficient check? — I think he kept a good part of the registry. ^ 

That is not so. Pray has he ever reported any irregularities to you? — He has told me 
of the provisions not beiug good, and of turnkeys neglecting their duty. He has also 
brought me letters from prisoners which might not otherwise have reached me. 

Was there not an investigation several years ago into the conduct of Mr. Dunne? — 

I do DOt recollect any such thing. 

Is it advisable, in your opinion, to have several persons connected with each other in 
the same gaol ? — I should say not ; and I am sure I would have objected to it, if I had 
the power. 

Have you objected to the principle in other gaols ? — I might have expressed an opinion, 
hut I had no control over the Board of Superintendence. 

Have you not objected to the principle in the Baltiuglas Bridewell, where there were 
■only two persons connected with each other ? — I think L have. 

Why did you not follow up the suggestion in Kilmainham, where there is a colony of 
connexions?— I had not sufficient control there, and indeed I had a very high opinion of 
the Allisons. 

Should not that gaol have required a greater measure of superintendence from you than 
any other gaol, with four or five members of one family in it; the father managing the 
contracts for stores, and the son being storekeeper? — That latter circumstance did not 
occur to me, but it would have been idle to interfere with the Board of Superintendence, 
and I was obliged to take such aid as I could. 

Is there a school in the convict department? — There is no schoolmaster, but the turn- 
keys, I believe, give some instruction to their classes. 

Is ihere a regular school on the county side? — There was, hut is not now. I was 
remarking, that the turnkeys do the schoolmaster’s duty. 

Who was schoolmaster f — Sheal; and although I do not wish to cast any imputations 
on him, I must say there were many complaints made of the state of the school under 
him. 

Wliat is the meaning of this passage in yout report of 1841, “ A good school’ is esta- 
blished?” — By that I meant the turnkeys were instructing their classes, and they do so 
for a certain time each day. I have never said anything m my reports which I aoi not 
pr^arecl to justify. 

The phrase is rather a singular one. By school we would have understood, that there 
was a regular schoolmaster? — 

What IS the average cost of a convict per day in Kilmainham Gaol ? — Perhaps 8 d. oxQd. 
Does that include the salaries of the establishment ? — I should think not. 

Have you an office-keeper ? — There is a woman who cleans out the treasury and Colonel 
M'Gregot’s office, and she is paid 61 . a year. 

It is stated to be 10 ?. ? — It may be so; 

You are acquainted with the system of accounts on the county side of the gaol ?— Yes, 
1 have seen and examined them. 

Are the supplies for the convict ships by contract? — Every one of them. 

The salaries of the officers were fixed before you had been placed at the head of the 
convict depai'tmeiu? — The main officers had the same, I did not raise them. 

Had the officers, at the time you took the superintendence, rations as they have now . 

I think they had ; and I recollect once reducing them. 

Do you know of officers drawing money in lieu of rations ? — I knew that two or three 
drew the price of their rations. 

Was 
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Was that a right practice ? — As a soldier, I hare often giren my rations on board ship 
to others. 

That is quite a different thing ; was not the practice against the prison rules ? — I know 
of no such regulation. 

You are aware that the contractor gives a less sum to the officer than the rations cost 
the public; and there is this immense evil, when you once permit the officers to sell their 
rations, that you cannot say but they may still feed themselves out of the prison stores ?— 

You said a letter dated the 20th of September 1840, and signed John James Noble, was 
referred to you by Lord Morpeth 1 — Yes ; and I think Lord Morpeth said he had others. 

What steps did you take in getting the letter ?— I wrote a letter directed to J. J. Noble, 
Kingstown, requesting him to furnish me with a list of his witnesses, and that an inquiry 
would be directed. 

Did you receive any reply ?— Never, until I got my own letter back from the Dead 
Letter-office. 

Not receiving any reply, did you take any steps to see if any of the things he alleged 
were true f — I did make such inquiries as I thought necessary, and so far as I could act 
upon that letter, a letter which was treated with considerable contempt. 

Who did you consider to have written it ? — There is no doubt it was Sheal. 

Who do you think wrote the letters signed J. J. Noble in this year? — I have no doubt 
it w'as Sheal. 

The Witness here referred to a passage in Mr. O’Connor’s letter, which be con- 
sidered was an acknowledgment of Sheal’s being the writer. 

Did you communicate with Mr. Dunne respecting that letter in 1840 ? — I did. 

Do you consider there is any impropriety in employing others than officers of the gaol 
in conducting convicts ? — No, but a great convenience in many instances ; and the officers 
were never intended to be sent off with convicts. 

You say you have called Mr. Dnnne's attention to the delay occurring between the 
order for transmission and the actual transmission? — Yes, and complained of the delay ; 
and he would assign varidits excuses. 

The Witness here produced a letter of Sheal’s, of the r 6th of November 1840, which 
he said was, in his opinion, written by the same person who had penned the anonymous 
communications signed John James Noble. 

If any fraud was committed on the county side you would report it? — Yes, to the 
grand jury. 

Has it come to your knowledge that any of the turnkeys were not regularly settled 
with for their journeys by either Mr. Dunne or Mr. Allison ? — No; I am confident they were 
all paid, and they must have given receipts before the Audit Office passed the accounts. 

You are wrong in that latter particular, for the receipt was by either Mr. Dunne or 
Mr. Allison ? — That I was not aware of ; I took it for granted that they passed receipts 
when they were about to be paid. 

In the accounts for your own department there is a charge for allowances to Major 
Palmer for superintending the departure of the convict ships, varying front 4I. 10 s. to 
61. 10s., car hire and boat hire, 8cc.; is there any detailed account of that? — I am sure 
there is not. I charge for my expenses, for my clerk’s expenses, and for messengers ; and 
during the fortnight previous to the embarkation, there is a good deal of business to be 
done back and forwards. 

There are no bills in existence of those charges? — No, not for those personal and other 
expenses incurred at the time of embarkation. I wish gentlemen to say something upon 
one matter which has been stated in the charges made by my anonymous accusers, and 
that is as to my taking the benefit of the Insolvent Act; now I have to mention, that out 
of 7,000 1, which I owed I have paid 5,000 1. in cash. 

We did not think it necessary to allude to that insolvency, but as you have referred to 
it, we may state that the allegation is, you borrowed from Gilhooly at that period 20 1. or 
a gold watch. 

I perfectly remember being in the Court-house, waiting to go off to London that night, 
in order to explain to Lord Stanley the circumstances in which 1 had been placed, and 1 
happened to remark I bad not the money to do so about me at the time, when poor 
kind Montgomery gave me a check for 20 /.to pay my expenses. I paid the money 
back of course; and'’Lord Stanley, when I saw him in London, was perfectly satisfied with 
my explanation ; I did not borrow any money from Gilbooly, and he was the last man I 
would have asked anything from, as I had opposed him. 

Who was present when the 20/. was given?— There might have been a great many 
round me, and the circumstance has been distorted by a malignant enemy. It is also 
stated that John Lamb is my son, and was on the list of the turnkeys of the gaol. Both 
charges are gross and utter falsehoods; and when men are detected in such gross and pal- 
pable falsehoods, tlie rest of their evidence ought to be also doubted. The first time 1 saw 
Lamb was about 12 years ago. I knew there was a respectable Protestant family of the 
name in the county of Wicklow, and from the day Lamb came into the service he is in, 
until ibe present time, I have entertained the highest opinion of him. 

Has he acted as your private servant ? — No ; hut my son had some business going, and 
he was a kind of factor for him. 

[Witness withdraws. 

[Adjourned. 
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Tuesday, 4 October 1842. 



Francis White, Esq. m. u.. Examined. 

You are one of the Inspeciors-general of Prisons ? — Yes. 

When were you appointed ? — On the 6th of August 1841. 

Does the convict department of Kilmainham Gaol come under your inspection ? — No. 

Have you in point of fact ever inspected it? — When I came into office I found that 
Major Palmer had an arrangement with my predecessor, that they would divide the 
country into two districts, one taking the northern and the other the southern division, 
and changing with each other on the following tour of inspection. When in 1842 the 
southern district came to me to inspect, I concluded that Kilmainham Gaol would be 
one of the prisons upon vthich to report, and before commencing an official inspection, 
I went to look over the gaol. Mr. Allison was there, and asked me to look over the place, 
and be brought me to the convict side. I saw there were irregularities ia the entire of the 
prison, and that the convict department was a mass of confusion, owing a good deal to the 
want of sufficient space. I went into the office, and Mr. Allison asked me if I would wish 
to see the accounts. I did look at one or two books casually, and saw a number of items 
for car hire. It occurred to me, however, that I had no right to interfere at all in the 
convict department, and I made no further remark. There were two books I looked into, 
one a small book, in which appeared a number of items for car hire. 

Then you are of opinion, that you have nothing to say to the convict department ? — I 
was considering since the subject, and I should say it is my province, as Inspector-general, 
to go through every prison j but that I have nothing to do with the fiscal arrangements of 
the convict side offeilmainham. 

Do you consider it a part of your province to look into the expenditure of the county 
side of the gaol ?— I do. 

Have you had any written conimnnications made to you as to abuses existing in the- 
gool ? — I had one with reference to the convict department. 

Can you produce it?— I think I can. It was dated the 6lh of June, and was signed 
John James Noble. {The Witness produced this Letter on a subsequent occasion.') 

Did you take any steps founded on that letter? — I made memorandums in order to 
make further inquiries. 

Did you see any irregularities on the county side? — I did. 

Of what description? — I found the turnkeys were quite Incapable of instructing their 
classes, and one of them told me that they never came to be schoolmasters, and were' 
merely turnkeys. Now it is unnecessary to dwell upon the vast importance of 
instructing the juvenile prisoners. As to the hospital, I found it very defectively con- 
ducted ; and at two o’clock in the day there was a stout fellow lying in bed, who was 
labouring under a slight attack of gouorrheea. I also got an intimation that Mr. Allison’s 
son cupped the patients, and dressed the sore legs, beside performing an operation requir- 
ing-considerable skill, viz., the application of lunar caustic to sores, by means of heated 
iron ; I never could find out where the young gentleman received his medical education. 

What is 3'our opinion of Mr. Allison ?— I think him a rough uncouth man, of the old 
school of gaolers, fonder of harshness, terror, and locking up, as remedies, than of seeking 
to win by kindness. Mr. Harris, who was appointed deputy gaoler, bore a very high 
character, and was a gentleman, and he told me he could not live in the situation. My 
impression is that there are too many of Mr. Allison's family in the gaol. 

Do you know anything against Mr. Allison’s integrity? — Certainly not, and I should 
say he was an honest man. 

You consider Kilmainham Gaol an ill-conducted establishment? — There is not a worse 
conducted gaol in Ireland. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Mr. Dowling, Re-examined. 

The last day you were here, we asked you if, on any occasion, you gave money instead 
of bread to any of the officers?— I do not recollect that you asked me that. 

Suppose the question were put to you now, what would he your answer? — I have allowed 
Mr. Nash money for his bread. 

We asked you, most distinctly, on a former occasion, if you ever gave money in lieu of 
rations ?— I understood the. question to be as to the giving of a gratuity. 

Did you always pay Mr. Nash the full value of the loaf? — Yes, the sum was so 
trifling. 

Was there any other officer you accommodated in a similar manner? — I think that once 
Robert Allison got money ialieu of his bread. 

How long did that continue ? — For one quarter only. 

How long ago was that ? — It was, perhaps, nine or 12 months ago. 

Was it before or since the death of Mr. Duniie ?— Certainly previous to his death. As 
to our supplying bread without contract, we then gave it at so much per cent, uhcler the 
assize pnee. 

[Witness withdraws. 

Adjourned. 
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Bartholomew Short, Re-examin€< 3 . 

When you were here last did you state all you knew ?~Why the fact is, I did not like 
t^o injure any man, and I would rather be sworn ; when my employer heard I had been 
here, he said 1 should not remain in my employment, and he said this in the oreseuce of 
the other men. ^ 

Who is he ? — Mr. Murray, of Frederick-lane. 

Have you anything more to say about Magrath?— Why, I have to say, that when I went 
to his place last spring, I saw his wife (as he was out), and asked her if I would have a 
chance of a situation in one or other of the prisons, as there was a talk of removine the 
convicts to Sraiihfieldj but she said not, for that no one would be let to »o to Smichheld 
Prison unless those who purchased their situations, and that their names had been sent 
in to Government; that Major Palmer was to have the convict department to himself, 
and those who did not give money for their situations were to remain behind at Kilmain- 
ham. She also said that Richard Wright, who gave no money for his situation, but sot 
It for turning Protestant, was to remain behind. “ 

Who is Wright? — A turnkey, and cousin of Magrath’s. 

_ Did she say who bought their situations ?— No ; but she said their names had been sent 
in to Government. 

Did Mrs. Magrath say they bad given any money for the situation ?— Yes ; a whole 
handful— 30 and that it had left ihem very bare ever since. I told Hines I had been at 
Magrath’s, and Hines said, “ The old rascal, why does he not come and pay me what he 
owes me, when he was giving his 30/. to Major Palmer.” When I saw Magrath, I told 
him what Hines was saying ; and he was in a great fright, and begged me to tell Hines not 
to say a word about the matter, as he would be destroyed. 

Did you mention that to Hines ? — I did. 

What did he say? — I cannot say. 

Had you any conversation with Magrath lately?— Yes. About six weeks ago I was 
coming^ from Lord Cloncurry’s, after leaving Mr. Burke there, and I went up to see 
Magrath. There was a woman in the room who lived with Major Palmer, a sister of 
Wright’s, and Magrath told me not to mention anything about his giving money for the 
situation. That O’Connor was going to have an inquiry into the gaol, aud he would be 
destroyed if I let anything slip as to bis giving money to Major Palmer. I said I would 
mention, if examined here, that I heard he got the situation through the means of the 
woman w’ho lived in Major Palmer’s service ; and his reply was, “ Do not for your life men- 
tion anything about a friend of mine living at the Majoi-’s.” He added, that he did not care 
for being examined, as he could swear he never gave a penny to Major Palmer. 

Have you heard of any subscription raised for Magrath? — I always considered he had 
more than 30Z. himself; and when we wanted him to try a car and horse, he said he was 
afraid, aa he did not know how it might turn out. 

Where had he the 30Z. ?—I think in Cuffe-street Savings Bank. He was very much 
afraid surgeon "White would hear of the money having been given. 

Was uot Magrath for a long time unemployed, before he got the situation ? No ; only 

for a short time, as he was driving for another. 

[Witness withdraws. 



The Rev. Mr. Nixon, Examined. 

You are the Local luspector of Kilmainhaiu Gaol? — I am. 

Is it your duty to examine every account upon which payment is claimed, before it is 
submitted to the Board of Superiutendeiice, and to the grand jury ? — Yes. 

At the time Mr. Dunne had the management of the gaol, did you ascertain the dates 
of the orders for transmitting prisoners ? — I did not. 

We find that in 1840, four prisoiiere were sent on the 9th, 13th, 24th, and 29th of July, 
who might have been transmitted together, thus putting the country to greatly increased 
expense ? — If I had'required the orders of transmission, Mr. Dunne would have accounted 
for the delay by saying he had great difficulty in getting a habeas corpus in time. 

Does the order for transmitting a prisoner on the county side come from the Govern- 
ment? — No ; but from the clerk of the Crown, or clerk of the peace. 

Prom Mr. Dunne’s swearing to his accounts, you had greater confidence in their correct- 
ness ? — Yes ; but also I was aware that they would be closely scrutinized by the Board of 
Superintendence, and then by a grand jury of intelligent gentlemen; and I do not think 
it possible that frauds could have been committed with respect to the county accounts. 

What was your opinion of Mr. Harris as deputy governor ? — I scarcely had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, as all I saw him do was opening the door. - 

Why had he not other duties to dischai'ge? — I do not think he was called upon to do, 
anything more. 

Do you think there was any anxiety on the part of the Allison family to get rid of him? 
— 1 would rather not think so ; but I told Mr. Harris he would find the situation a very 
unpleasant one for a gentleman to fill. 

547. P 4 Did 



B. Short. 



10 October 1842. 



Rev. Mr. Nixottm 
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Ilev. Air. Nixon. 



10 October 1842. 



Airs. JDmtie. 



Did the opinion force itself on your mind, that the Allisons wanted to get rid of Mr. 
Harris? — I should say he did not get the countenance he ought to have done. He was 
not told to do so and so. It is my opinion, that, the situation of governor ought to be 
one rendered fit for a gentleman to fill, and many a field officer would be glad to get 500/. 
or 600 i. a year. Dunne and such men thought only of securing prisoners by bolt and bar 
and that then enough was done; but I think the appointment of governor, which requires 
great intelligence, ought to be made a Government one, and filled by a halfbpay officer. 
Mr. Dunne opposed everything in the way of improvement, and frustrated ail my plans to 
effect a moral reformation in the habits of the prisoners. I got permission from the grand 
jury to visit the gaols in England, and brought back with me a very inteliigem person 
from the Manchester Gaol, by whose assistance such a change was eSected in 18 months 
that we had a system of industry established, and l,iOO yards of cloth manufactured by 
the prisoners, so that every man going out had some money in his pocket; whereas men 
have told me, before that period, that after their discharge they could not get their break- 
fast until they first robbed. Dunne, however, opposed me all through, and succeeded at 
length, so that the prisoners were then left quite at leisure to train each other up in. 
villany. 

Is it good to have many of a family in a gaol ? — The general opinion is decidedly adverse 
to any such principle ; at the same time, Robert Allison is such an intelligent man, and 
so many years acting without a flaw on his character, that I think his removal would be 
regretted. 

Do yon think, from your knowledge of the terras on which Dunne and the Allisons lived, 
that the Allisons would have refused to make out a false account for him ? — It would have 
been a very trying thing for them to refuse. 

What kind of school have you ? — ^Tbere is a new system, by which the turnkeys teach 
their classes. 

Are they competent to instruct? — I cannot say they are very ; and the great evil of tlte 
gaol is, that officers were nominated by Mr. Dunne, without the approval of the Board of 
Superintendence having been asked. 

WasSheala competent schoolmaster? — I should say, decidedly so. 

What opinion do you entertain of his character? — I thought exceedingly well of him; 
but in the present business lie has .displayed a malicious feeling, which a man with 
a profession of religion ought not to entertain. I was very sorry to be deprived of Sheal’s 
assistance in the gaol ; and I found out from him what used to be the real feeliiigs of the 
prisoners under his care, as T was anxious to learn what led to their first step into 
crime. 

Did you know of anything against his moral conduct ? — "No. There was an irregularity 
which he was once guilty or, in taking a present from a prisoner; hut that was all 1 ever 
knew to be against him. 

Is there a limit to the issue of coals to the prisoners on the county side ? — ^Yes, a strict 
limit, and it is managed according to regimental rule. The contractors also give in their 
nccoums on oath, and then we compare the returns with the vouchers kept, and with the 
daily issue. 

Are the barrack regulations strictly in force? — I think so. 

Is it the same way with respect to the straw ?— Why the issue of straw is very small* 
and if there is any defect, it is that too little is issued. 

[Witness withdraws. 



Mrs. Dunne, Examined. 

You have given us to understand that you wish to he examined in reference to the 
present inquiry, and we are quite prepared to hear anything you desire to say, or to receive 
any written comraimication from you? — I recollect about the voyage to Cork, that it 
was alluded to in some anonymous letters, and 1 asked Mr. Dunne what was there about 
it to be remarked upon. His reply was, that he did not care, as he could explain everything. 
An anonymous letter was also sent to Sir Robert Shaw, about 16 incurred for some 
transmission business, and Mr. Dunne explained the matter to the perfect satisfaction of 
the Board of Superintendence. 

You can only state that Mr. Dunne disclaimed to you havino: committed anv impro- 
priety? — Yes, that is all. 

Can you explain why that journey to Cork was misstated? — I never saw the account 
respecting it. 

Were the accounts prepared by the Allisons ? — Yes : either by Mr. Allison or his 
sons. 

When you went lo Cork by the steamer, of whom did your party consist ?— Mr. Dunne 
and Mr. Beatty went with me, but I was an invalid at the time, and did not see the 
prisoners. 

How did you return home? — I and my husband came back from Tralee by way of 
Limerick. When my husband would come hack from some journeys, he would say, I 
have lost so much by that journey. With regard to the coals, I must say, that when any 
were borrowed it was Jackson the turnkey’s fault if they were not restored to the convict 
stores. I was never in the coal-vault myself, but when Mr. Dunne was short of coals 

he 
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orders to restore them, when our supply 

Used not coals to be sent to Kingstown ?_Yes ; our own coals, when we lived there. 
»ltn t'^e same manner, and we were entitled to order our 

allowance to any place my family was living in. If there is any information you think I 
husbaTd-sLl^acte^.^^'^P^ communicate. We have nothing to depend on but my 

M? D„t™ "Jnng fcrt:SrsT ““ 

J"'' ■— Allison. If I can give you any 

Ini CO 1 te loosl happy. Judge Burton knew my husband for 30 years’, 

and considered him to be a most admirable officer. ^ ^ * 

[Witness withdraws. 

Mr. Robert A.llison, Re-examined. 

““P *>=‘''«n the years 1837 and 

gfyt\l;1hfoffiors“ ® y«-?-B=“a„se in .839 rations of soap an 5 candlefwere 

^ whose directions ?_By Mr. Dunne's; and he said Major Palmer authorised him. 

— Ithink sol their emoluments made by Mr. Dunne, on ihe offloers' requisition i 

Had they money allowances before that?— -No. 

Had not the officers at one time double rations of bread and milk ?— Thev had 
red”cTd t^rwal 7 e””f‘hrSl an"d“m1k -“I’-'- 

the ’wtaS ;SrS-Noi;htulr“““ “<• 

Major Pfl/mer, Re-examined. 

We find that there is a vast increase of late years in the exoens*. of «nr^ 

&d yon m 1839 authorise Mr. Dunne to giye rations of soap Ini candles to the office’ 

hoiey“e"Z1°rSe“d\he ration" ' '‘'ought; 

So yon did opread and milk, but you cannot speak positively about giving an order for 
J»Wve"““ i*. that I did not.^bul’YIiH t 

lhat.°” however, for you passed ihe accounts ?— No doubt of 



\Evidence C/oses.J 



[Witness vvithdraws. 



— No. 4. — 

oil'’ the‘s°b“?®f a'' Oh the Report and Evidence 

Prison * ^ ®''‘« of 



by the Lord Lientenanf^r^qu^e"^^^^^^^ 

next, his eSpbX^tlvilLte™"™' '‘^1’“”="'’ '‘'“"n the 31 st of December 

Insp'fct-st^S.'of 



T rrl'tv It,. K . 1 , , Dublin Castle, 1 December 1843. 

the late f the receipt of Report and Evidence before 
the late Commissioners of Inquiry into the Convict Service in Dublin, and I ben 

us ice ,“o ml “>o I'^utenant fc this act c? 

justice to me, as, without it, I was in a state of total ignorance of the entire nrn 

cbScfe; ru'd rai^'n "■0% "guiust me calculated to destroy my 

answering 0, of 7^ I never had an opportunity of 

S47. ° pioducing any witness, or cross-examining those examined; or 

^ ^ ever 



Mrs. Huiint. 



10 October 18+2. 



Mr. K, Allison. 



M^or Palmer. 



No. I, 



No. 2, 
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ever knowing who were examined, except by accident, which would enable me to 
prove that I vvas not wilfully negligent or careless of the accounts, or had all pos- 
possible checks on accounts laid before me, but, on the contrary, did frequently 
check and discover inaccuracy j and if the accounts, as I kept them, were now 
referred to an accountant accustomed to such matters, and auditing public 
accounts, I have no fear of being able to prove zeal and attention to them. 

It is, however, a happy circumstance for me that the Commissioners employed 
on this occasion were those high-minded men to whom no person could object, 
and to whose decision I bowwith respect, after being permitted to lay this humble 
answer and remonstrance before His Excellency for consideration ; and I know 
and have every confidence that a just conclusion will be arrived at, and an 
equitable decision made, taking all circumstances into judgment- 

I shall make no remark on my acquittal of all fraud or criminal participation 
in any of the charges brought against me, except that I sincerely thank. His Ex- 
cellency for the kind manner he has communicated to me that he fully agrees 
with this opinion of the Commissioners, and I shall only say, that perhaps some 
consideration will be made for one who is thus falsely charged, in the coarsest 
language, by two persons, whose conduct before, and whose mode of prosecution 
and motives (if worth inquiring into), leave me no redress or opportunity of 
clearing myself to the public, who have incidentally and unavoidably become 
acquainted that some such, charges existed. However, laying all this aside, and 
deeply sensible of the kind manner I have been treated by His Excellency through- 
out, 1 shall proceed to make a few observations on the Report and Evidence, and 
leave the result, with cheerful resignation, to His Excellency’s decision. 

The part of the Report of the Commissioners to which I am now to confine my 
observations is, that I did not take sufficient pains to discover and prevent frauds 
and irregularities in this service, and that I employed unnecessary officers in exe- 
cuting the duty; to them I shall confine myself, trusting that if any impression 
beyond that is made on His Excellency’s mind, I shall have an opportunity of 
explaining it. 

I now state that Mr. Dunne, the late governor, had been entrusted, without 
stain or suspicion on his trustworthiness, for more than 30 years in this depart- 
ment, had been an accountant to the Treasury and the Audit-office for most of 
that period; and Dr. Trevor, my predecessor, has frequently to me bore testimony 
of his faithfulness as a public officer, and his sons, Colonel and Captain Trevor, 
are even now ready to do the same ; that the Government of the day entrusted 
him with more than confidence is on record, as in his refusing to let Mr. Emmett 
escape, though offered a bribe of 3,000?. I confess I did trust him ; and it is 
with astonishment I discover now his paltry frauds, which of course proves the 
capacity of greater ones ; and, though I could prove the malignity and enmity of 
his prosecutors, it could not lessen the crime ; I shall therefore confine myself to 
my own defence for not discovering it. 

As to Mr. Dunne’s frauds, I do not hesitate to say that, in my humble judgment, 
they were beyond rny reach to discover, in the special case of transmission of 
convicts. 

He was a public accountant, an officer of the Treasury, long before I had any- 
thing to do with this branch of the service; he swore to his accounts before I 
examined them, which I required at his hands ; and I only then examined them 
with a view to check or stop any extravagant charge or matter that did not legiti- 
mately belong to the convict service, and especially as to the dietary and clothing, 
which were the heavy charges ; and I then only certified the account as to a 
recommendation that the sums charged might be advanced quarterly to these 
Treasury officers to pay the claimants till the accounts, with their remarks, were 
finally audited by the public officers in London, upon Mr. Dunne’s transmission 
direct, and not through me ; and I beg to state, that with this efficient audit I had 
nothing to do, nor any official communication, as ail their objections to his charges 
were made to Mr. Dunne himself by this officer, and corrected by him without any 
reference to me. Mr. Dunne was not my officer, or an appointment of mine; I 
was only employed for four years in conducting the convict service ; it was forced 
upon me, or rather I was requested to take it as a temporary measure. I received 
no instructions, rules, or regulations whatever ; 1 followed generally the practice 
of Dr. Trevor, my predecessor, who had about 1,000/. per annum for the duty; 
and bad 1 had the opportunity of examining a witness, I should have shown that 
when I altered his practice, it was to reduce the rations, and in one instance to 

reduce 
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him 'receiviS 'anv T'"" deputy-governor of Kiimainham, and stop 

Allison being made governor on the death of Mr. Dunne ; and this™ one of the 
charges against me, that Mr. Harris and Mr, O'Connor, who succeeld as Lnntv 
governors received nothing for the convict duty, although Miflllison hS and 
consequently were not required to do any convict duty. ^ ’ 

Bui 1 would principally, on this head, wish to bring before his Excellency the 
fact that I could know nothing of Mr. Dunne's transmSting convte to tte co^un^^^ 
hnei ’ d’®.‘”da's for any conimntation of sentences, and sending the prisoners 

neve’ t Secretary’s ofBce at all times to Mr. Dunne • I 

r new when they went, or at wliat period they were transmitted or by what 

ly for an advance of money, that such a sum was expended for taking one two 

mde^r ra“uHted ‘tl e*"”' T” ^ *<1 Government 

"'““to'- of miles and nrnnber of prisoners, and if it apoeared 
reasonable I made no comment, inasmuch as I was not auditing the accounts I 
a?c"onmeJaft ^ Mr Dunne's oath or declaration for the facts! “0“^ he 
ameartn b f P '"‘u ' , *? “’r “e expenditure ; and 1 now 

sia^ected Mr. Dunnes honesty, which I confess I did not. 

pm™!! “geinst him. though I admit it may 
S committed of a like kind ; but in the prin^- 

mpal and heavy expenditure of bread and milk, nothing is even supposed by the 
Commissioners ; and m the accomits and checks on these articles, I do not hesi- 
tate to say the books aie regularly kept, the system a good cue, and the half-dav’s 
die duly entered ; and it is still capaU of p^roof, an®d a sufficient chLk ^ pl- 
Vided, if in any one day an instance can be adduced of a false entry; and the 

mr, brl ‘'f *““P’ “d d^dies', ’tlicngh i? 

1 admitted that the allow ances in these particulars w ere perhaps too hivh ■ 

in th f” ^ ’"Stance, even reduce them, and acting as I was 

belnl ?* an adverse grand jury, who were ever complaining of their gaol 
ng occupied and crowded with Government prisoners from other counties, Ifelt 
f T reported the same frequently to the late Mr. Drummond), that 

r ev ™ployed by the Government and paid small sala- . 

Zr "’’““’d be allowed good rations, to prevent 

their being dissatisfied and unwilling to take upon themselves that duty, which, as 

^ T '■ ® fa-Tectors-general of Prisons, disturbed the 

discpline and good order of Kilmainhara Gaol. Nothing but necessity and the 
want of a dep6t ind uced the Government to occupy this gaol as such ; and I can 
if great management on my part to induce the grand jury 

oaid of Superintendence to bear with the inconvenience, without stronger 
and more frequent remonstrance; and if the governor and other county officers 
had not an interest in submitting to it, I cannot think that the system would have 
lasted so long ; this circumstance satisfied me of the propriety of liberal allow- 
ances ; but as to fraud in them, I never for a moment suspected it, and I do not 
now think that fraud did exist in the issue of these articles. Rations to officers 
are allowed in most gaols in Ireland ; the wisdom of it is a question much to he 
doubted, hut it is a question I have no power to decide upon, and it will, I thiuk, 
be gradually abolished, as improvements in prison discipline receive the public 
sanction. I certainly have not been careless (intentionally) of this, or any other 
matter connected with the duty of the convict service, superadded to my other 
important duties ; I may have been unqualified to contend with the difficulties laid 
upon me, williout specific rules or orders, in a service, 1 may say, solely depending 
on my own responsibilily and prudence; and if I had erred in judgment, I do 
trust his Excellency will not visit me with that censure which I should merit, were 
i guilty of a w iliul and flagrant neglect of duty in my own department. 

It is imputed to me as an unnecessary extravagance, the appointment of Mr. 
Aasti, at a turnkey’s salary, to assist me in guarding against fraud, when I could 
not by possibility attend myself. 

The Commissioners themselves admit, in page 22, “ that it was quite impossible 
tor me to bestow that degree of minute attention upon the various duties of the 
convict service that its exigencies demanded, consistent with rnv other avoca- 
tions. ■ 

I do not hesitate to admit, that it was an appointment made by-me for my own 

Q ^ protection, 
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protection, and I now with truth assert, that I sent Mr. Nash there in the conh- 
dential capacity of watching the dietary as to quality, the number of prisoners 
each day, so as to enable me to check the registry and issue of provisions, and 
otherwise to daily inform me of anything wrong he observed ; this duty he per- 
formed faithfully, however imperfectly, as the Commissioners think ; his salary 
was as low as it'could be ; be took it only to oblige me, and he now resigns it as 
a. relief from an unpleasant duty, which he found difficulty and opposition in dis- 
charging, being considered as a spy: he succeeded an officer who had 20 per 
annu*m only (as he held a second situation in the gaol), so that the temporary 
excess of salary was 40^., and this even was shortly after reduced and turned into 
a savinCT to the public, by my total abolition of the deputy-governor’s salary for 
convict'services on the death of Mr. Dunne; his rations were only the usual ones 
allowed, and his disposal of them is the common practice in many gaols, and over 
which I have no control, though I admit the inexpediency of it; the Audit-office 
required authority on all new appointments, and for Mr. Nash’s Mr. Drummond’s 
approval was sent to them, and the charge was allowed accordingly. 

Tlie Commissioners consider it unreasonable to charge per annum for a 
messenger to the convict department ; to this I can only answer that one or more 
is allowed to every public department in Dublin, the Treasury, the Constabulary, 
the Loan Fund Office even, and the Chief Remembrancer, as well as the Convict 
Department employed in Loudon ; in some of these cases a larger salary than 
65 is made, with an apartment, which my messenger has not. The Commis- 
sioners do not say the appointment is not wanted, and I can say conscientiously, I 
could not do without one. The Commissioners are under a mistake in supposing 
his only duty is communicating between me and the convict prisons ; he has con- 
stant and important duties to perform, often requiring early and late attendance, 
especially when convict ships are in Kingstown, every two months at least, and on 
these occasions from 10 to 14 days are occupied; during these periods he 
has hequently had to go down to the ship more than once in the day; and he 
states himself that he has frequently not charged for cars when he took them for 
expedition ; and though I cannot require credit from the Commissioners for this 
assertion, and had not an opportunity of putting it forward, yet I do believe it, 
from my knowledge of the moral character of this man, and I am quite satisfied 
he made no profit by the allowance made to him by Mr. Dunne for car hire, 
though 1 admit it was a most improper and loose way of keeping this small account 
between him and Mr. Dunne; and I can only assert in mitigation of my offence 
in allowing it, that I never knew it till I read this Report. I shall only add on 
this charge, that my messenger’s salary, and his appointment, was approved of 
by Mr. Drummond, the then Under Secretary, and would not have been allowed 
by the Audit Office if it had not. In fact, all the officers and servants employed 
were approved of in this way, except the occasional removal or addition of a 
guard or assistant in the two depots, as numbers of convicts mcreased or dimi- 
nished ; and when I undertook this temporary employment, I specifically required 
to be allowed an office, a clerk and messenger, and the late Mr. Drummond at 
once acceded to it and their salaries ; and I can only humbly submit, that I con- 
sider them reasonable, and that under all circumstances (without for a moment 
attempting to justify fraud or peculation, or soften it down in any way, or excuse 
myself for not discovering it, where practicable) the service was, in most cases, 
economically managed ; and I beg to accompany this defence with a Statement to 
prove this fact of the expenditure so late as 1836, when the hulks and dep6t 
existed in Cork, and were all reduced, at my suggestion and under my guidance, 
in 1837; a saving of 2,283 per annum was made. 

The only remaining remark of the Commissioners requiring me at present to 
trouble His Excellency with, is the evil arising from too many of one family being 
officers in the same.gaol; it is no doubt true, and I would gladly remedy it here 
and elsewhere ; it is one of the remaining evils of our gaol system, that the appoint- 
ment of most officers rests with the High Sheriff, frequently influenced by the 
sub-sheriffs; and till this is remedied, which is in progress, we meet difficulties 
every step we move in the moral government and discipline of tlie prisons. 

Having thus, with an honest intention, endeavoured to explain my motives for 
my management of this department, I submit them for the favourable consideration 
of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and if I have failed in altering His 
Excellency’s opinion in any measure, I can only regret that I am unable to 
express myself, so as to show that honest intention and zealous performance, of 

a confidential 
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and AbMHM responsible duties permitted ; 

I admTt Lillfnd Tb '“‘"y vigilance, though 

I admit willingly, that had I suspected others more than I did, and that hid 

vouchers for the minutest expense, I should hare found the system 
handed over to me was very defective, and required an abler hand than mine to 
coriect and alter. It Is indeed foreign from my habits to suspect others, and it 
IS much to be regretted that I accepted the office, though by the accompanyinir 

toXnnir '‘7'"’ ^ some goodse/vici 

to the public and when I consider the baseness of the charges against me, and 
eveiy criminal one disproved, I do feel a conBdence that something is due to me 
„ t'’,™ ““«>s under them, without any possibility of redress, 

except that of His Excellency s favourable consideration under all the circumstances. 



E. Lucas, Esq. 
&c. &c. &c. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) James Palm&\ 

Inspector General of Prisons. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMEp of the Expenses of the Convict Department the last Year, 1830, when in full 
Operation under Dr. Tr^r s Supmntendence, and 1841, under Major Palmtr's Superintendence, each Year selected 
for ComparMon having the same Number of Ships, viz. Six. re, cav. icai aeieccea 



Dr. Trevor’s SuferiTilendence, 1836 : 



Hulk Surprise, stationed at Cove - 
Hulk Essex, stationed at Kingstown 
Convict Penitentiary, Cork 
Dr. Trevor’s Salary - . £.400 - 

Dr. Trevor’s Allowance on 
Six Ships, looZ. each - 600 - 



£. 4 . 

2,139 16 

.1,520 17 
2,517 18 



1,000 - 



d. 

Al 

1 



Expense of Convict Departments under 
Dr. Trevor, one year - - . 

Expense of Convict Departments under 
Major Palmer, one year • . . 

Saving to the Public in one year by Major 
Palmer’s Superintendence - - £. 



7,178 11 

4,895 8 loj 

2,283 2 7 



The above Statementis correct, and can, by quarterly 
charges in my possession, be proved to be so. 

(signed) J* Palmer, 

1 December 1842. Insp^Geni of Prisons. 



Major Palmer’s Superintendence, 1841 : 



Kilroainham Gaol, Mule Convict Department 

Grange Gorman-lane, Female Convict De- 
partment 



Ships, 1842:* 
pense of Six Ships, includ- f 
ng Clothing, OfBce £x- 
.Anew riArt Kinnare 



£. 


s. 


d. 


2,450 


16 


a 


1,403 


17 


I 


72 


12 


G 


281 




11 


223 


12 


_ 


65 


13 


15 


199 


2 


— 


198 


10 




4,895 


8 


loy 



* 1842; The present year is selected, as Dr. Trevor had 
SIX ships during his last year of office, and six ships this year 
correspond, This year would also be taken for the expenses 
ot the Male and Female Convict Departments, but could not 
be ascertained until 31st December next. 



Dublin Castle, 4 January 1843. 

I AM directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint you that Major Cottino-ham 
having been appointed Superintendent of Convicts, the allowance heretofore made 
to you of 20 I per convict ship, and of 60 1 . per annum for a messenger, will no 
longer be made, the duties having passed into other hands. 

I am further to state that Major Cottingham has been directed to put himself 
into communication with yon for information as to your duties ; and he has been 
informed that the Convict Office in Dublin Castle will henceforward be at his 
disposal. 



Major Palmer, 
&c. &c. &c. 



I am, &c. 

(signed) Lucas. 



No. 3. 
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No. 4. 



Sir, Dublin Castle, 4 January 1843. 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint you that his Excellency has 
been pleased to appoint you to be Superintendent of Convicts, and application has 
been made to the Lords of the Treasury to sanction a salary of 200 1. a year to be 
paid to you as such, commencing on the 1st instant, together with 36 1. a year for 
a messenger, and an order will be given to the Stationery-office to supply you with 
requisite stationery. 

The office is to be considered a temporary one, and the duties those heretofore 
performed by Major Palmer as Superintendent of Convicts. 

The portion of Kilmainham Gaol occupied by convicts will, like other prisons, 
be subject to the inspection of the Inspector-general of Prisons. 

The office in the Castle of Dublin, hitherto occupied by Major Palmer, will be 
allotted as an office for the transaction of your business. 

I am further to signify his Excellency’s desire that you will put yourself in com- 
munication with Major Palmer, and also with Mr. Connor, of the Chief Secretary’s 
office, from which gentlemen you will readily learn the routine of the duty which 
you will be called upon to perform. 

I am, &c. 

Major Cottingham, (signed) E, Lucas. 

See. See. &c. 
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